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A BASE LINE FOR COMMUNITY WELFARE SERVICES' 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


RE is an interesting inconsist- 
ency in the United States in our 
attitudes toward planning. We be- 
lieve in planning in our individual lives. 
The man who tries to look ahead and 
build a better future for himself and his 
family is widely respected. He is re- 
garded as a prudent citizen and a pillar 
of the community. But our attitude to- 
ward group planning is totally different. 
Trying to look ahead and to build a 
better future for the community is re- 
garded with very mild approval by some 
of us and with downright skepticism by 
others. Most of us who do believe in com- 
munity planning are likely to think of 
it not as our job but as the other fellow’s 
job. Asa result, it is fair to say, I believe, 
that community planning has never in 
any place received the consistent thought 
and effort it deserves. 

The record on this point speaks for 
itself. What happened to the National 
Resources Planning Board, which was 
charged with developing a blueprint to 
guide the nation’s future advance? Con- 
gress not only abolished it but even spe- 
cifically prohibited the transfer of its 

t Address given April 27, 1950, at the Sixteenth 


Annual Institute of the Jackson County Council of 
Social Agencies, Jackson, Mich. 


functions to other departments of gov- 
ernment. Planning at a state-wide level 
has often encountered a similar fate. An 
unusually promising planning program 
instituted a few years ago in North Caro- 
lina survived only until the next ensuing 
legislature could convene and abolish it. 
At the local level the story is often much 
the same. Official planning agencies are 
usually among the first to suffer when 
cuts in municipal budgets are proposed. 
Even within the more flexible framework 
of voluntary philanthropy, the funds 
allocated for planning are seldom com- 
mensurate with the job to be done. 

An honest recognition of facts com- 
pels us, then, to say this: Although most 
people plan their own lives with vigor 
and enthusiasm, they often give scant 
attention to planning the future of the 
community in which their lives will be 
spent. We do not expect group planning 
to achieve the continuity and the single- 
ness of purpose that characterize the 
planning of individuals and families. But 
the logic of necessity suggests that com- 
munity planning will assume greater im- 
portance in the future than it has in 
the past. 

The National Information Bureau has 
estimated that voluntary contributions 
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in this country now range between $2.5 
and $3 billion per year.? The Federal 
Security Agency reported last year $2.1 
billion of tax funds expended for public 
assistance. These figures, huge as they 
are, fall short of completeness. More- 
over, they are not “‘one-time’’ invest- 
ments. Rather they are recurrent items 
that will go on year after year at this 
level, or perhaps higher, as far into the 
future as we can now see. These large 
sums are not expended in material pro- 
duction, where we assume that the auto- 
matic controls of the market may regu- 
late them in the public interest. For the 
most part they are expended for pro- 
grams in which there can be no claim 
that an automatic control is operative. 
Hence, if the programs financed by these 
stupendous sums produce constructive 
results, it will be by virtue of intelligent 
planning and enlightened guidance. This, 
then, is what I mean by the logic of ne- 
cessity. I think that the intelligent fore- 
sight of American citizens will recognize 
that we have a planning job to do and 
that we have an obligation to share in 
that job through the channels available 
to each of us in our own communities. 

Up to the present, planning has been 
undertaken chiefly in three broad areas 
—physical, economic, and social. In each 
of these three areas there has been some 
activity at the national level, at the 
state level, and at the local level. Our 
concern here is with the planning activi- 
ties in local communities. 

The physical planning has related 
locally to such questions as civic centers, 
transportation routes, zoning for indus- 
trial and residential uses, parks, express- 
ways, housing, airports, medical centers, 
and similar amenities. Usually this plan- 
ning is intrusted to a tax-supported pub- 


2 National Information Bureau, Keep Faith with 
the Contributor (2d ed.; New York, 1949), p. 3. 


lic agency controlled by an unpaid board. 
As a rule, this agency is known as the 
“City or County Plan Commission.” 

Economic planning at the local level 
has been largely a responsibility of the 
local chamber of commerce. These or- 
ganizations are for the most part sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. Most 
of them engage in fact-finding and pro- 
motional work. They seek to attract 
industries to the community. They con- 
duct studies that will guide and stimu- 
late business and commercial develop- 
ment. Many of them concern themselves 
not only with economic development 
but also with problems that cross over 
into the areas of physical planning and 
welfare planning. 

Social planning in local communities 
has been chiefly the task of the council 
of social agencies or the community wel- 
fare council, as it is called in some places. 
These organizations are for the most part 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
Many of them are organically related to 
the local community chest. A few receive 
some support from local tax funds. Their 
task is to raise the standards of the social 
services, to co-ordinate the activities of 
existing welfare agencies, to identify 
unmet social needs, and to encourage the 
modification of old programs or the crea- 
tion of new ones as changing needs re- 
veal new problems. 

As this brief sketch indicates, local 
communities have usually established 
three separate organizations to concern 
themselves, respectively, with physical 
planning, economic planning, and social 
planning. Is this separateness desirable? 
Would it have been sounder to develop a 
single organization responsible for plan- 
ning in all three areas? Obviously any 
answer to this question is merely an 
opinion. In any case the question has 
only a speculative interest, for we are 
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confronted by a reality situation. The 
reality situation is this: In many com- 
munities we now have planning activities 
moving forward on three fronts under 
the direction of three separate organiza- 
tions which all too often work in almost 
complete isolation from one another. 
We are concerned therefore with 
an immediate and practical question: 
Should there be closer liaison among 
the three local planning groups or pos- 
sibly even some kind of integration of 
them under more widely representative 
auspices? Here at least a partial answer 
can be given with considerable assur- 
ance. At present in most communities 
contact and interchange of views among 
those engaged in physical, economic, 
and social planning, respectively, is in- 
frequent and for the most part fortuitous. 
No recognized channel of communication 
exists through which each group can 
learn from the others. As a result we 
are missing an important opportunity. 
Take as a single illustration the prob- 
lem of housing. The physical planners 
are certainly interested in housing. If 
large numbers of new houses are con- 
structed in one neighborhood, the plan- 
ners know they will soon be called upon 
to locate new schools and churches, new 
shopping centers, new parks, and possi- 
bly new transportation facilities. Hous- 
ing likewise interests the economic plan- 
ners. Every house shelters a consumer 
group, one or more of whom is usually 
also a producer. This is good for local 
business. Local real estate is usually the 
chief source of support of local govern- 
ment. The tax base is therefore a vital 
concern in stimulating the economic 
growth of the community. The social 
planners, no less than the others, regard 
housing as one of their major interests. 
For the house provides the physical base 
for well-adjusted, satisfying family life. 


Every social planner knows that malad- 
justment, delinquency, and disease 
thrive best where housing is poorest. 

Is it conceivable that three groups 
such as these, each with a vital stake in 
the community’s housing problems, 
would not mutually benefit by pooling 
their knowledge and co-ordinating their 
efforts? Can we believe that the com- 
munity stands to gain as much from 
three independent, unrelated efforts as 
from a co-ordinated approach? Obvi- 
ously, not only in attacking the housing 
problem but also in seeking solutions of 
many of our other problems, we gain 
nothing and may lose much by continu- 
ing with three unrelated efforts. To di- 
vide these problems into watertight com- 
partments is often completely unreal- 
istic. With respect to many of them there 
is such complete interdependence that 
what is decided about any one aspect 
automatically limits or conditions what 
can be done about the other two. It is 
doubtless possible to plan the roof of a 
structure first, but, after that task is 
finished, the planning of the rest of the 
building must proceed within the cir- 
cumscribed limits set by the first set of 
planners. 

It would be unrealistic to suggest that 
the time is ripe to integrate our physical, 
economic, and social planning under the 
direction of a single over-all organiza- 
tion. There is not the slightest evidence 
that any one of the three groups is 
ready for such a drastic move now. But 
it is certainly not too soon to begin 
thinking more realistically about the in- 
escapable interrelationships among these 
three varieties of planning. In fact, it 
would be a genuine step forward if we 
did nothing more at present than to try 
to do some straight thinking and some 
persistent thinking about the essential 
dependence of each type of planning 
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upon the remaining two. Once this essen- 
tia] dependence was fully appreciated 
by the three groups, they would soon 
find ways to pool their thinking and to 
co-ordinate their plans. Perhaps a first 
step in this direction would be the de- 
velopment of a few joint committees. 
Such committees should be built around 
problems of immediate common interest. 
Success in these initial co-operative ven- 
tures might be expected to lead to other 
shared planning. 

But this integration of our present 
three programs of planning quite obvi- 
ously must be regarded chiefly as a de- 
velopment of the future. As we think of 
a base line for community welfare serv- 
ices in 1950. we discern other problems 
that require consideration. Among these 
is the urgent need to broaden the base of 
participation in the planning of the wel- 
fare services themselves. The exercise of 
leadership to achieve this broadened base 
is in most communities the acknowledged 
responsibility of the council of social 
agencies. Also quite generally council 
leadership in planning is implemented 
and supplemented by the budgeting and 
joint financing operations of the local 
community chest. 

What precisely do we mean when we 
speak of broadening the base of partici- 
pation in planning? We know that coun- 
cils of social agencies are made up largely 
of representatives of local welfare organi- 
zations. These representatives are ac- 
tively identified with community welfare 
programs and therefore quite naturally 
and rightly provide the central core 
around which the organization is built. 
But too often the council consists only 
of this central core and therefore lacks 
the broad base of support needed both 
for the development of soundly con- 
ceived plans and for the interpretation 
and promotion of these plans in the com- 
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munity. Although it is difficult to gen- 
eralize about the hundreds of councils 
in our communities, it does appear that 
many of them suffer from one or another 
of three principal sources of weakness. 

In some places a weakness of the coun- 
cil program springs from unequal shar- 
ing of responsibility by the local public 
and private agencies, respectively. Too 
often the public agencies are members of 
the council of social agencies in name 
only and do not really share actively in 
carrying on its work. I have never heard 
of a council that was said to be domi- 
nated by the public agencies, but all of 
us have heard of councils said to be domi- 
nated by the private agencies. Where pri- 
vate agencies appear to dominate the 
council program, it is usually not be- 
cause they have sought to do so but be- 
cause they have been forced into a domi- 
nant position by the indifference of the 
public agencies or by their unwillingness 
to assume an active role in the council 
program. 

I have never known of a progressive 
council of social agencies that was not 
eager to have the active participation 
both of public and of private agencies 
and a complete sharing of responsibility 
between them. The problem is to achieve 
this equal partnership. It is unfortu- 
nately true that in some places the coun- 
cil of social agencies is looked upon as 
an adjunct or an appendage of the com- 
munity chest. Obviously, an organiza- 
tion that seeks to undertake social plan- 
ning for the total community should 
enjoy independent status. It is ham- 
pered if the community regards it as the 
captive of any one organization, whether 
that organization be the community 
chest or any other single agency. It 
seems to me that the council is more 
likely to be looked upon as a tool at the 
disposal of the total community if its 
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support is derived from as wide a base 
as possible. In some places legal or con- 
stitutional inhibitions prevent the use 
of tax funds to help support the council 
program. Wherever it is possible, sub- 
stantial annual dues paid by all mem- 
ber agencies, both public and private, 
tend to give the council the independent 
status which proper discharge of its 
function requires. 

Where local public agencies do not 
respond to the opportunity to share in 
the social planning of the council, it is 
often because they have a restricted 
rather than a broad view of their respon- 
sibility to the community. Some public 
agencies take the position that they are 
charged with carrying out specific func- 
tions authorized by Jaw and that they 
have no obligations beyond the admin- 
istration of these authorized services. 
Obviously, this attitude must be modi- 
fied before any real participation in com- 
munity planning can be expected from 
them. In modifying any attitude, it is 
essential to start at a point that is mu- 
tually accepted. Since all agencies do 
administer services, this means that col- 
laboration in service activities is usually 
the most promising starting point. Of 
course, the council itself usually does 
not administer a program of direct serv- 
ice to clients. Hence, collaboration can 
often best be initiated by member agen- 
cies of the council that work in the same 
field as the public agency whose partici- 
pation is desired. Collaboration in the 
handling of specific cases or common 
problems may be the means of enlisting 
the public agency’s interest in the 
broader service it can contribute to the 
community. 

It is a matter of record that scores of 
public agencies have played a vital role 
in community activities which the stat- 
utes neither require them nor forbid 
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them to undertake. These are the “plus” 
things which they do because their atti- 
tude is professional in the true sense of 
the word—that is, in the sense that they 
are eager to render to the community 
the fullest and the most significant serv- 
ice they are able to give. Think, for ex- 
ample, of the many constructive activi- 
ties in which many local public health 
departments have voluntarily engaged 
over and above the functions the law 
requires them to perform. Many a local 
health department has rendered advi- 
sory service to private nursing and health 
education agencies and to civic and in- 
dustrial organizations. Often this has 
been done, not because it was a statu- 
tory duty, but because the department 
saw an opportunity to render a “plus” 
service. Likewise many a local park 
board has co-operated with private social 
and civic organizations to expand in the 
community the opportunities for adult 
education, for citizenship programs, and 
for organized recreation. It is not neces- 
sary to multiply these illustrations. Our 
concern is to note that many public agen- 
cies have shown a desire to contribute 
more to the welfare of the community 
than the minimum program prescribed 
by law. If in some places this desire has 
not manifested itself through participa- 
tion in social planning, it may be that 
the approach to the public agency has 
been unrealistic. A feeling of partner- 
ship at the operating level must precede 
successful co-operation in the less tangi- 
ble area of planning. 

Failure to attract and to hold the in- 
terest of important groups in the com- 
munity is a second source of weakness in 
some councils of social agencies. When 
like-minded people plan only with like- 
minded people, unity of purpose in the 
community lags. On the other hand, a 
council of social agencies is not a free 
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battleground on which hostile groups 
can get rid of their hostilities toward 
one another. The problem is to develop 
a program sufficiently challenging to 
enlist the interest of groups that may 
have very little in common other than 
the council projects that have attracted 
their support. 

We must differentiate here between 
the governing board of the council and 
its committee structure. The members 
of the governing board may be and, in 
fact, should be representative of as many 
different economic, social, racial, politi- 
cal, and religious groups as possible. But 
they must be a group rather than merely 
a plural number of individuals. This 
means that, however much they may 
disagree in other areas of their lives, 
they must have a common belief in the 
importance of planning and a willingness 
to work with others who have the same 
interest. If the members of the board 
really share a belief in the importance 
of planning, there is reason to hope that 
they will subordinate their disagree- 
ments in other areas to their common 
desire to further the work of the council. 

A large part of the work of any council 
of social agencies is carried out through 
its committees. The committees provide 
a means of utilizing the services of vari- 
ous leaders whose attitudes would make 
it difficult for them to serve as members 
of the governing board. A council that 
has a considerable number of committees 
working on various aspects of its program 
is in a position to increase materially the 
numbers of different groups in the com- 
munity that have a direct organic rela- 
tionship to its work. This broadly based 
participation is so important that it must 
be regarded, at our present stage of de- 
velopment, as an end in itself. 

I doubt if any council in the country is 
satisfied with the number of local groups 


it has succeeded in relating directly to 
its work. There is general awareness that 
each member of the board and each 
member of a committee is a potential 
interpreter within the group from which 
he was recruited. For this reason there 
has been a trend, I think, in the direc- 
tion of expanding the committee struc- 
ture of councils. This can be achieved in 
part by limiting the number of standing 
committees. Often a broad problem can 
be broken down into several smaller 
segments. A series of committees or sub- 
committees working on clearly defined 
aspects of a problem is usually more pro- 
ductive than a single standing commit- 
tee that seeks to encompass the total 
problem. A series of committees with 
limited assignments provides added op- 
portunity to recruit more participants 
and to assign them to groups in which 
they seem likely to function with a rea- 
sonable degree of harmony. Such infor- 
mation as I have suggests that many 
councils have in this way increased in 
recent years the number of groups that 
have developed some appreciation of 
the council’s methods and objectives. In 
some places, however, further progress 
in this direction is needed. 

A third weakness of many councils 
is that their operations are too far re- 
moved from the real sources of power in 
the community. Power is a subtle thing, 
and sometimes it resides in strange 
places. In American communities the 
most widely recognized types of power 
are usually either economic or political. 
Most councils have been more successful 
in enlisting the interest of those who 
wield economic power than in obtaining 
the participation of those in positions of 
political power. Information that I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a few years ago 
from one active and important council 
showed that a considerable number of 
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lay members of agency boards were 
working actively on council committees. 
Among them were leaders in the eco- 
nomic and business life of the commu- 
nity. But those who were in positions of 
political power were conspicuous by 
their absence. Among the active par- 
ticipants I found neither a county com- 
missioner nor an alderman, nor a mem- 
ber of the school board, the park board, 
or the housing authority. Yet these in- 
dividuals control the basic social services 
in the community and expend more 
than three-fourths of all the money 
devoted to welfare programs. An active 
interest on the part of such persons would 
obviously put the council in a greatly 
improved position to get some of its plans 
considered by those with power to imple- 
ment them. 

Those who wield economic or political 
power are often more conspicuous than 
those who exercise moral power. Yet in 
every community there are men and 
women who exert wide influence even 
though they can lay no claim either to 
economic status or to political position. 
These are the individuals whose leader- 
ship springs from the wide respect in 
which they are held because of their 
qualities of mind and spirit. I once asked 
a friend of mine why a certain man had 
been selected as chairman of one of the 
most important committees of the local 
council. The man in question was an 
accountant with a very modest income 
and no political status. My friend re- 
plied: “He was selected because the 
powerful people in this town trust him.” 
I sometimes wonder whether some of our 
councils might win increased confidence 
for their work if they sought more vigor- 
ously to cultivate people of this type 
whose influence rests solely upon their 
reputation for integrity and good will. 

There is another type of power in 


most communities which we sometimes 
overlook. This is the kind of power that 
springs from sheer force of numbers. 
Perhaps I am impressed by this source 
of power because I live in Chicago, where 
the Polish community is larger than the 
city of Warsaw in Poland, where Negroes 
are more numerous than in any southern 
city, where an estimated total of 750,000 
persons are members of trade-unions. 
These and other similar groups may each 
account for a relatively small proportion 
of the total population, yet they may be 
an important source of power because 
of their size alone. An individual who is 
clearly identified with such a group often 
has great influence, primarily because 
he is looked upon as a representative of 
a large and cohesive block of the popula- 
tion. For that reason alone, he may have 
easy access to persons and groups who 
wield political or economic power in the 
community. 

This discussion of power raises a basic 
question every active council must face 
frankly. Do we want our councils to be- 
come a new kind of superpressure group? 
Are we seeking to enlist supporters 
through whom the council can exercise 
power either directly or indirectly? Our 
answer to these questions must rest 
upon the recognition that in this coun- 
try we believe in the principle of separa- 
tion of powers. Do you remember the 
striking developments in the national 
program of youth activities that took 
place in Germany during the regime of 
Adolf Hitler? One week there would be a 
decision to construct a chain of new 
youth hostels to accommodate hikers. 
The next week the new hostels would be 
in process of construction. No doubt it 
is gratifying to see plans so quickly trans- 
lated into action—especially if they are 
plans of which you approve. But, if you 
disapprove of the plans, this fusion_of 
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planning with the power to execute plans 
is revolting. It offends your basic belief 
that there should be time and oppor- 
tunity for all points of view to be heard 
before a community plan is put into 
operation. 

In this country we have for a long 
time been solidly committed to the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. We believe 
that those with responsibility for plan- 
ning should not also possess the power 
to effectuate their plans. This principle 
has been well stated by your national 
organization, Community Chests and 
Councils of America, as follows: “The 
community planning organization has 
no administrative authority over any of 
the participating agencies, organizations 
or individuals. Effective action rests, 
therefore, upon agreements reached with 
full participation, and upon education 
and persuasion.’’3 

The important point in this statement 
is that planning should be followed by 
effective action. Moreover, the state- 
ment recognizes that action within our 
democratic framework must be obtained 
through education and persuasion. Hence 
planning, however ably it may be done, 
is little more than an intellectual exer- 
cise unless its results are effectively pre- 
sented to those with power to influence 
the course of events. What most coun- 
cils need is, not greater power, but more 
effective interpretation to the numerous 
power groups in the community. 

Larger numbers of influential groups 
seem likely to be recruited for planning 
activity only in case councils devise 
projects that have power to stir the 
imagination. Too large a proportion of 
the energy of councils has been expended 
in the past in effecting readjustments 

3 Advisory Committee on Health and Welfare 
Planning of Community Chests and Councils of 


America, “Statement dated April 14, 1950,” p. 2 
(mimeographed). 


among existing services. Often these 
readjustments are important. But in any 
program a balance must be maintained 
among various kinds of activity. It is now 
increasingly recognized that planning 
should focus upon the needs of people 
and should seek ways to meet these 
needs. The imaginations of people can 
be challenged by a genuine human need, 
but only the initiated can be expected 
to wax enthusiastic over such problems 
as division of the field, standards of 
service, and the like. Thus the ability of 
councils to broaden the base of partici- 
pation will be directly proportional to 
the imaginativeness they can bring to 
the formulating of projects for the gov- 
erning board and for the committees. 

Assuming a reasonable measure of suc- 
cess in devising vital projects and in 
recruiting participants, there remains 
the problem of sustaining interest. I be- 
lieve the answer to this problem lies 
largely in the area of fact-gathering and 
research. Opinions and judgments that 
rest upon a sound foundation of experi- 
ence are not only important but are vi- 
tally useful in committee work. But com- 
mittees that operate solely on the basis 
of exchanging opinions tend to lose par- 
ticipants, partly because the less articu- 
late and less well-informed members are 
so quickly overshadowed by their more 
vocal colleagues. Moreover, people who 
are preoccupied with their own affairs 
are forced to select among the activities 
available to them. A committee in which 
progress depends upon reconciling opin- 
ions will seem to many of them a less 
promising outlet for their energies than 
a committee in which there are facts to 
be reviewed and interpreted and inves- 
tigations to be launched. 

The need to retain the interest of par- 
ticipants is of course not the chief reason 
for a research program. Experience in- 
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dicates that when people become vitally 
concerned to solve a social problem they 
will demand facts about it. An enormous 
gulf separates a planning program that is 
guided by research and one that must 
proceed on the basis of opinion and in- 
tuition. Planning is difficult and hazard- 
ous at best. It becomes very frustrating 
and even potentially destructive when 
it must proceed without the support of 
needed facts. 

Two misunderstandings are frequently 
encountered relative to the fact-gather- 
ing activities of councils. One is that 
research is exclusively statistical in na- 
ture. Naturally statistical data are neces- 
sary to gain an understanding of the size 
and character of many of the problems 
the council will undertake to study. But 
other types of facts are equally useful in 
council work. Among these are sum- 
maries of statutes and ordinances, de- 
scriptions of programs or experiments 
that have been tried in other communi- 
ties, digests of case histories, judgments 
of persons who have special knowledge 
and experience relating to a problem 
currently under consideration, chrono- 
logical summaries of relevant steps in 
the development of a given project, etc. 
In short, factual material of any type so 
long as it relates to its social planning 
activities is within the proper scope of a 
council’s program of research. 

The other misunderstanding about 
the fact-gathering work of the council 
is that nothing can be done unless every- 
thing can be done. Perhaps this is in 
some cases merely a convenient excuse 
for our own lack of zeal. It would be 
ideal, of course, if every council could 
employ an adequate and well-trained 
research staff. But that ideal is at pres- 
ent clearly unattainable. Some councils 
lack the money to employ even one 
research worker. Others have the neces- 
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sary funds but, because of the chronic 
shortage of qualified research workers, 
are unable to recruit the desired per- 
sonnel. Most councils must therefore 
face realistically the limitations within 
which their fact-gathering program must 
proceed. 

There is no substitute, of course, for 
one or more full-time employed research 
workers to implement the planning pro- 
gram of a council. Every council should 
strive to equip itself with professional 
research assistance at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. But it is a mistake to conclude 
that no fact-gathering can be undertaken 
until qualified staff is available to initiate 
it. If a council has no research workers, 
its committees can and should neverthe- 
less undertake some fact-finding on their 
own initiative and through their own 
efforts. Such ventures must of course be 
limited to dimensions that can be reason- 
ably encompassed by the volunteer 
activities of the committee. Moreover, 
we must also recognize that some of 
these volunteer projects will fail. But 
the record shows that some of them suc- 
ceed; and a council project that is guided 
by even a limited body of facts is on 
sounder ground than one that operates 
wholly in the realm of speculation. 

Councils that are unable to employ an 
adequate research staff should be unusu- 
ally aggressive in seeking competent 
volunteer help. Almost every commu- 
nity has people who have had training or 
experience in research methods. These 
people are employed by banks, indus- 
tries, public utilities, school systems, 
county and municipal departments, and 
civic agencies. Often it is possible to 
obtain the assistance of some of these 
people either on a volunteer or a part- 
time basis. 

I know of one community council that 
has succeeded in organizing a small com- 
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mittee of consultants of this type whom 
they have recruited from the local cham- 
ber of commerce, a local bank, and the 
municipal plan commission. This group 
guides a modest but continuous program 
of fact-gathering which is carried on un- 
der the direction of the council’s various 
committees. Some of these committees 
utilize the services of various individuals 
who have volunteered to give some time 
each week to the council program. Under 
the guidance of the consultants, these 
volunteers gather facts and tabulate or 
summarize them for the committees. As 
this illustration suggests, something can 
usually be done in spite of inadequate 
funds and lack of personnel if the council 
has unity of purpose and a determination 
to carry out its responsibilities. The im- 
portant thing is to encourage the com- 
mittees to get as many facts as they can 
before they formulate conclusions and 
to make available to them the best tech- 
nical consultation the community can 
enlist. 

In spite of the superlative importance 
of research in the social planning pro- 
gram, it is a mistake to believe that all 
our problems will yield to the research 
method. Two problems are currently 
engaging the attention of councils and 
chests throughout the country, neither 
of which, in my opinion, can be solved 
solely as a result of objective research. 
One of these relates to the increasing 
number and the intensified competitive- 
ness of the fund-raising campaigns for 
the support of local and national private 
agencies. The other is the perennial ques- 
tion of whether private donors are being 
asked to support services that should be 
financed from tax funds. 

Research on both of these questions 
is badly needed and would be helpful. 
For example, I have often wished that 
we had accurate figures in Chicago show- 
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ing the amounts spent on the multitudi- 
nous fund-raising ventures undertaken 
there. Such figures would not tell us 
what should be done, but I believe that 
they would shock the community into 
trying to do something. Likewise compe- 
tent research might give us a clearer 
understanding of the interrelationships 
of public and private agencies. For ex- 
ample, in specific communities research 
would reveal whether a public and a 
private agency in the same field were 
doing the same thing or different things. 
But, after this was known, the commu- 
nity would still have to decide whether 
changes in program would be desirable. 
And these decisions would have to be 
based on considerations much more com- 
prehensive than those that can be sub- 
jected to the research method. For in the 
case of both these questions and of others 
similar to them, we run squarely into 
the problem of values. One man places a 
high value on efficiency. He deplores the 
confusion and the waste of human effort 
that result from scores of competing 
campaigns for funds. Hence he wants 
only one or two inclusive drives in the 
community each year. Another man 
places equally high value upon inde- 
pendence. He fears that the charity in 
which he so warmly believes will lose its 
identity in any kind of federated cam- 
paign. He wants no review of his agency’s 
program and budget by any outside 
group. He thinks a joint financing opera- 
tion is coercive and autocratic. Likewise 
one man believes that private agencies 
are an essential medium for the expres- 
sion of individual altruism. Another man 
believes that if a welfare job has to be 
done, its total cost should be spread 
equitably over the community through 
the medium of taxation. 

These are, of course, only illustrations 
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of the many similar conflicts in points of 
view that relate to these questions. Some 
of these conflicts spring from basic dif- 
ferences in moral and religious attitudes. 
Perhaps research might reveal more 
clearly the essential nature of the prob- 
lems, and perhaps this clearer under- 
standing might lead to some modifica- 
tions. But in the end research alone 
cannot resolve differences that are rooted 
in the basic values by which men shape 
their lives, for, as Alfred Noyes has said, 
“Charity is no late message sent down 
to civilized folk; it is something that 
whispers in the very life-blood of the 
race.” 

Fifty years ago a base line for com- 
munity welfare services was in many 
places only a vague ideal in the minds of 
a few leaders. Welfare activities existed, 
but they were mostly isolated ventures 
of which large segments of the com- 
munity were totally ignorant. Now in 
mid-century a base line has emerged. 
Comprehensive social services have come 


into being. Private philanthropy has 
enlisted the support of a large propor- 
tion of the population. Everyone knows 
something about welfare programs, 
though most people do not really under- 
stand them and comparatively few share 
actively in planning them. The base line, 
then, from which we start in 1950 is, 
first, a welfare program which, though 
unbalanced in some respects, is never- 
theless more comprehensive than any 
that has preceded it and, second, public 
awareness of welfare problems, which, 
though imperfect and sometimes mis- 
guided, is nevertheless more widespread 
than ever before. The goal toward which 
we move is, first, improved community 
understanding and, second, broader, 
more aggressive participation in social 
planning. There is ample reason to be- 
lieve that progress in these directions 
will be achieved. The logic of necessity 
demands it. The charity that whispers 
in the lifeblood of the race will foster it. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


KATHERINE A. KENDALL 


Social Commission, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the 
Social Committee of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations have 
repeatedly placed on record their interest 
in the training of social welfare personnel. 
The Department of Social Affairs in the 
United Nations Secretariat has accord- 
ingly emphasized this activity in its pro- 
grams of research and documentation 
and in its operating programs as well. 
Inter alia, it has produced a comprehen- 
sive study of social work education," 
analyzing present methods of preparing 
qualified staff for the performance of so- 
cial welfare functions and putting for- 
ward, for the consideration of the policy- 
making bodies and the Secretariat, sug- 
gestions concerning the future conduct 
of international activities in the area of 
social work training. The findings and 
conclusions of this study are summarized 
below. 


BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


The United Nations report on social 
work training stems from certain recom- 
mendations of the Social Commission, 
in which attention is focused on the need 


t This study was made and the present summary 
prepared while Mrs. Kendall was a member of the 
staff of the Department of Social Affairs of the 
United Nations. The summary was designed for use 
by the International Committee of Schools of Social 
Work at the International Congress of Schools of 
Social Work held in Paris from July 28 to 30, 1950. 
The complete report (in English, French, Spanish, 
or Russian) may be obtained from the Department 
of Social Affairs, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York, under the title Training for Social Work: 
An International Survey (Social Commission docu- 
ments E/CN.5/196 and E/CN..5/196, Add. 1, Add. 
2, and Add. 3). 


for specially trained staff for the success- 
ful implementation of social welfare pro- 
grams, and from Resolution 43 (IV), 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on March 29, 1947, in which the 
Secretary-General is requested to ar- 
range for a study of “how a long-term 
welfare training programme of assistance 
to Governments may be developed.” 

The study endeavors to provide for 
the Social Commission and the Economic 
and Social Council a description and an 
analysis of the methods of training in 
educational institutions that have been 
evolved by the various countries for 
the professional preparation of social 
workers. 

The data used in the preparation of 
the report have been supplied by govern- 
ments, international and national asso- 
ciations of social work and social work- 
ers, ad hoc “‘working parties” composed 
of persons with special competence in 
the field of social work training, schools 
of social work and other educational in- 
stitutions offering instruction in social 
work, and, in some cases, by training 
experts speaking as individuals. These 
data, which were supplied in response 
to questionnaires, have been supple- 
mented by information drawn from 
documentary sources and, where possi- 
ble, by personal interviews with social 
work educators and social welfare offi- 
cials of different nationalities. 

General reports on the nature and 
scope of social work, the professional and 
economic status of social workers, and 
the training policies, methods, and re- 
sources of the various countries have 
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been received from thirty-three coun- 
tries, widely distributed geographically 
and representative of every stage of so- 
cial welfare development. Supplemen- 
tary detailed information on the organi- 
zation, the administrative and financial 
auspices, and the programs of study of 
educational institutions offering a quali- 
fication in social work have been re- 
ceived from forty of the forty-five coun- 
tries in which such institutions have been 
established. 

The study is now being reviewed, the 
world over, by appropriate agencies of 
government, by members of the Social 
Commission, by international nongov- 
ernmental organizations concerned with 
social work training, by schools of social 
work, and by individual experts, in order 
that the text may be checked for com- 
pleteness and accuracy. A final version 
of the report will be issued by the United 
Nations late in 1950 as a printed pub- 
lication. 


FORMULATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Countries in every part of the world 
and in every stage of social and eco- 
nomic development have, since the war, 
shown marked interest in the inaugura- 
tion or expansion of social services as a 
means of raising standards of living and 
thus promoting a greater measure of 
social and economic well-being for their 
peoples. This has expressed itself, within 
most countries, in many social welfare 
enactments relating to numerous prob- 
lems which, as recently as a quarter of a 
century ago, would scarcely have been 
regarded as proper subjects for legisla- 
tion. In a number of countries, however, 
much of this legislation must, toa greater 
or lesser extent, remain without effect 
because of acute shortages of trained 
social welfare personnel. 

The field of social welfare has not 


settled into fixed or uniform patterns 
and therefore does not lend itself to 
clear-cut definition. This leads to wide- 
spread confusion as to what consti- 
tutes qualified social welfare personnel 
or appropriate training for the compe- 
tent performance of social welfare func- 
tions. Social welfare or social service or 
social work is, in each country, a dynamic 
activity that has grown out of, and is 
constantly influenced by, evolving social, 
economic, political, and cultural trends 
and—for this very reason—can take on 
fixed meaning only at the price of failing 
to meet new situations. In no country, 
therefore, have the frontiers of social 
welfare or social service or social work 
been established beyond cavil. In no 
country has terminology been so stand- 
ardized as to make possible the assign- 
ment of precise meaning to such terms 
as “social welfare,” ‘social service,” 
“social work,” and “welfare work.” In 
no country have all the functions of the 
social worker or welfare worker been 
unequivocally differentiated from cer- 
tain functions performed by members of 
such closely allied professions as medi- 
cine, nursing, teaching, law, or religion. 

As a necessary first step in formulat- 
ing the problem for the purposes of this 
study, each of the countries submitting 
information for the present report was 
asked to elaborate its own definition of 
“social work,” i.e., the area of activity 
within the broad social field that is most 
readily distinguishable from overlapping 
or related activities in the fields of medi- 
cine, nursing, education, etc.; and of 
“social worker,” i.e., the category of per- 
sonnel within the social field of whom 
special “social” training is most often 
required as a condition of entry. These 
definitions, received from thirty-three 
countries, may be arranged, for purposes 
of exposition, in a continuous series 
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which in effect reproduces the stages 
through which social work has passed in 
many of the countries in which it is today 
most fully developed. The definitions 
may, moreover, be referred to three major 
categories: (1) those which regard social 
work as individual charity expressed in 
terms of almsgiving and voluntary serv- 
ice by individuals on behalf of the in- 
digent; (2) those which regard social 
work as organized activity, under gov- 
ernmental or nongovernmental auspices, 
directed toward the solution of problems 
associated with economic dependency; 
and (3) those which regard social work 
as professional service, under govern- 
mental and nongovernmental auspices, 
potentially available to every member 
of the community, irrespective of his 
means, to assist him in achieving his full 
potentialities for productive and satisfy- 
ing living. 

In the light of such varying concep- 
tions, no definition of social work can be 
formulated that would be accepted in 
all countries and might be put forward 
as an “international” definition. All that 
is possible, at the present stage in the 
development of social work throughout 
the world, is to single out those few char- 
acteristics that do appear to be common 
to social work in those countries in which 
it is recognized as an organized activity 
and to indicate certain strivings or in- 
herent tendencies that appear to be 
reflected in the national definitions. 

On the one hand, social work as it is 
actually carried on has certain very gen- 
eral characteristics in all countries: 

1. It is a “helping” activity: its pur- 
pose is to give assistance with respect to 
problems that prevent individuals, fami- 
lies, and groups from achieving a mini- 
mum desirable standard of social and 
economic well-being. 

2. It is a “social” activity: its prac- 
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titioners are not private individuals seek- 
ing personal profit but rather men and 
women performing a public service under 
the auspices of organizations, govern- 
mental or nongovernmental or both, es- 
tablished for the benefit of members of 
the community regarded as requiring 
assistance. 

3. It is a “liaison” activity: it is a 
means by which disadvantaged indi- 
viduals, families, and groups may tap 
such resources as the community has 
made available for the satisfaction of 
their unmet needs. 

The data submitted for this inquiry 
do not appear to justify any more con- 
crete description of social work practice 
the world over. On the other hand, the 
“series” referred to above is not fortui- 
tous; there is, demonstrably, an inherent 
logic in the movement from unorganized 
personal charity available to disadvan- 
taged members of the community toward 
professional service potentially available 
to all members of the community. Wher- 
ever social work goes beyond indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, it tends to give rise to 
(1) scientific investigation of the causes 
of social unadjustment, (2) continuous 
examination of the problems with which 
social work is called upon to deal, and 
(3) corresponding changes in the char- 
acter of social work and the services it 
can offer. Social work, in this sense, and 
without the slightest distortion of the 
data, may thus be said to strive toward 
the attainment of the following objec- 
tives—with, of course, differing emphases 
at specific periods in the history of each 
country: 

1. It seeks to see—and assist—in- 
dividuals, families, and groups in rela- 
tion to the many social and economic 
forces by which they are affected, and 
it differs in this respect from certain 
allied activities, such as health, educa- 
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tion, religion, etc. Doctors, teachers, and 
clergymen must—and do—take into 
account, in carrying out their appointed 
tasks, the social and economic condi- 
tions under which men live, but tend to 
regard them as secondary concerns. The 
well-trained social worker, on the other 
hand, makes the nearest possible ap- 
proach to full and constant awareness of 
the interplay of social, economic, and 
psychological forces in the lives of the 
troubled people who come to him for 
assistance. Similarly, in working with 
families and groups, the social worker 
seeks to envisage them in the totality of 
their social, economic, and psychological 
relationships. 

2. Consequently, it may be said that 
social work seeks to perform an integrat- 
ing function for which no other provi- 
sion is made in contemporary society. 
The well-trained social worker must 
therefore be familiar with and know how 
to enlist the co-operation of all existing 
social institutions in order that in- 
dividuals, families, and groups may 
derive full benefit from the facilities and 
services available in the community for 
promoting and maintaining social and 
economic well-being. 

3. Beyond all this, social work, by 
fixing attention on specific social ills and 
pointing to the need for appropriate 
remedial and preventive service, seeks to 
maximize the resources available in the 
community for promoting social well- 
being. The well-trained social worker 
here performs a primarily technical and 
instrumental function calculated to make 
more rational, more intelligent, and more 
effective (a) the efforts of the community 
in promoting social well-being and (0) 
the efforts of individuals, families, and 
groups to overcome obstacles to produc- 
tive and satisfying living. 

Finally, it should be recognized that a 


distinction must be drawn between two 
possible lines of development, each ap- 
propriate to a particular type of socioeco- 
nomic system. On the one hand, in those 
countries whose socioeconomic systems 
are based on private initiative, social 
work activities tend to be oriented 
toward the individual and to be con- 
ceived in terms of ministering to the 
individual’s unsatisfied needs. On the 
other hand, in those countries whose 
socioeconomic systems are based on co- 
operative endeavor, social work activi- 
ties tend to be regarded as a single aspect 
of a collective effort to create the environ- 
mental conditions appropriate to a more 
or less planned society. While there is a 
recognizable trend in some of the coun- 
tries represented in these two distinct 
categories in the direction of an integra- 
tion of the collective and individual ap- 
proach to socioeconomic problems, each 
of these lines of development tends nev- 
ertheless to reflect an underlying philoso- 
phy of politics, history, and social and 
economic organization which affects, to 
a greater or lesser extent, the relevant 
professional training. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF SYSTEMS OF 
SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


There appears to be general agree- 
ment among the correspondents who 
have submitted information for this in- 
quiry that technical preparation for com- 
petent performance of the social work 
function can best be given in a full-time 
course of related theory and practice in 
educational facilities designated as 
schools for social work training. At the 
present time, there are at least 367 edu- 
cational institutions in forty-five coun- 
tries that offer instruction in social work. 
These institutions fall into three broad 
classifications, as follows: 

1. Professional schools offering post- 
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graduate education in social work.—Pro- 
fessional social work education designed 
exclusively or primarily for students who 
hold university degrees is provided by 
fifty-one university schools of social work 
in the United States (including Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii), seven university 
schools of social work in Canada, three 
social work training institutions in India, 
two of the ten universities and colleges 
offering social work training in China, 
and four of the twenty-two university 
departments of social study or social 
science in the United Kingdom. These 
postgraduate programs are clearly 
planned on the assumption that a high 
degree of intellectual development, so- 
cial perspective, and emotional maturity 
is an essential prerequisite for profes- 
sional social work education and that 
such attributes are most often found in 
students who have completed a general 
university education and have special- 
ized to some extent in the social sciences. 

2. Universities offering undergraduate 
education in social work.—Undergraduate 
university education is the basic prepara- 
tion for careers in social work in Aus- 
tralia, China (eight of the ten schools), 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Republic of Ire- 
land, New Zealand, Panama, the Philip- 
pines, Poland, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. In certain 
countries, viz., Brazil, Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Greece, Italy, Mexico, and Ru- 
mania, undergraduate university educa- 
tion is offered side by side with education 
in independent schools of social work or, 
as in the case of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, with postgraduate 
social work education. A characteristic 
feature of undergraduate education is 
the combination of university prepara- 
tion in the social sciences with profes- 
sional training in social work. 

3. Independent schools of social work. — 


In Continental Europe and in many of 
the Latin-American countries, schools of 
social work have traditionally been or- 
ganized as independent educational in- 
stitutions under governmental, religious, 
secular, or political auspices. Schools of 
this type have been established in Argen- 
tina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. These schools, 
which combine a wide range of human- 
istic and social science subjects with vo- 
cational social work courses, are not 
attached to universities, although a con- 
siderable number of them draw their 
part-time teaching staff from university 
faculties, and several of them describe 
themselves as ‘‘under university protec- 
tion and patronage.” 

A fourth type of preparation for social 
work, conducted on the level of general 
secondary education, has emerged in cer- 
tain countries of eastern Europe. Since 
detailed information has not yet been 
made available to the United Nations on 
this development, it is possible only to 
point out that such schools exist and that 
they appear to have been designed as 
technical training centers for relatively 
young students, offering instruction in 
social, health, and legal subjects along 
with a general secondary education. 

The relative merits of these several 
systems of social work education cannot 
be assessed without taking into account 
the social development and educational 
traditions of the countries in which they 
are operating. Each country must make 
its choice between university prepara- 
tion for social work and preparation in 
independent professional or technical 
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schools in the light of its own conception 
of the role of the university and in the 
light of the proportion of its young people 
who have access to university education. 
In a few countries university education 
lies within the reach of large numbers of 
young men and women from all strata of 
society. In many countries university 
education is restricted to a relatively 
small proportion of young people of uni- 
versity age. In some countries, for in- 
stance, university education is for all 
practical purposes limited to men. 
Moreover, the extent to which social 
work studies are regarded as suitable for 
inclusion in a university curriculum dif- 
fers greatly from one part of the world to 
another. In certain parts of the world, 
social work education, in both its theo- 
retical and its practical aspects, is al- 
ready fully accepted as a university dis- 
cipline. In other parts of the world, the 
universities might conceivably offer in- 
struction in the theoretical aspects of 
social work but would probably be un- 
willing to assume responsibility for the 
practical training which is the core of 
professional social work education. In 
still other parts of the world, social work, 
and other vocational subjects as well, are 
not regarded as appropriate for inclusion 
in a university curriculum. In the light of 
such varying conceptions, it would be 
utopian to insist that the only valid type 
of preparation for the practice of social 
work is professional training in a uni- 
versity. 
~ However, in view of the growing de- 
mand in the social welfare field for the 
services of personnel of the highest cali- 
ber, the problem of the kind of training 
to be given and the academic level on 
which it should be offered merits careful 
attention. There is evidence to suggest 
that, in some countries at least, there 
may be a need for two distinct types of 
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social work preparation, with education 
on the university level (though not neces- 
sarily within a university) for persons 
wishing to qualify as professional social 
workers and with less intensive training 
on a lower academic level for persons who 
would subsequently function under the 
supervision of fully qualified social 
workers as social work aides or assistants. 
Different levels of training might have 
the disadvantage of creating hierarchical 
distinctions within the profession, of in- 
creasing existing confusion as to the 
boundaries of social work practice, and 
of denying opportunities for professional 
preparation to persons, otherwise well 
qualified, who do not possess the neces- 
sary academic requirements for study on 
a high educational level. On the other 
hand, the problem of hierarchical dis- 
tinctions is already present in social 
work, with persons not qualified by pro- 
fessional education occupying executive 
and administrative positions and with 
both trained and untrained persons 
working side by side for the same wage 
in positions of lesser responsibility. 
Training on two academic levels might 
therefore have the advantage of opening 
up posts of high responsibility to persons 
with professional social work training, 
of placing more competent personnel in 
the lower ranks, and of hastening the day 
when all personnel discharging social 
work responsibilities would have prepa- 
ration for the tasks they perform. 

In countries where existing schools of 
social work are responding satisfactorily 
to national needs for trained welfare 
staff, a plan of the type envisaged here 
would presumably offer no great attrac- 
tion. But in countries that are only be- 
ginning to develop their social services 
there is much to be said in favor of an 
approach that would simultaneously 
provide trained leaders and trained prac- 
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titioners. With the co-operation of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, trained social 
work leadership could be made available 
from an early moment for the planning, 
execution, and supervision of social wel- 
fare activities. Technical schools (on the 
lower academic level) could be organized 
at the same time to prepare personnel in 
larger numbers for tasks of less responsi- 
bility. The two types of social work edu- 
cation should, of course, supplement and 
not compete with each other and should, 
preferably, go forward in close asso- 
ciation. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SCHOOLS 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Analysis of the organization and pro- 
grams of study of the schools of social 
work now operating in forty-five coun- 
tries reveals a wide area of agreement as 
to the basic objectives of social work 
training and the general character of the 
body of knowledge to be imparted to 
prospective social workers, as also a near 
approach to unanimity as to the neces- 
sity for combining theoretical study with 
practical work in a social work training 
program. It also reveals marked differ- 
ences as to the administrative and finan- 
cial auspices of schools of social work, the 
duration of the period of study, the ac- 
tual content of the courses offered, the 
relative importance assigned to particu- 
lar subject matters, the division of stu- 
dent time as between basic courses and 
courses in specialized fields, the extent 
to which practical work is related to 
theoretical study, and the methods used 
to impart general knowledge and tech- 
nical skill. These similarities and differ- 
ences are discussed in detail in the com- 
plete report; the present summary will 
describe briefly only major variations, 
current trends, and common problems. 

1. Administrative and financial aus- 
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pices ——It has already been indicated 
that social work training may be con- 
ducted either by universities or by inde- 
pendent schools under governmental, 
religious, secular, or political auspices. 
The university pattern of social work 
education appears to be finding increas- 
ing acceptance in Latin America, where 
new schools have recently been de- 
veloped as integral parts of university 
faculties and where a number of the older 
independent schools are in process of 
working out university connections. 
There appears, also, to be some move- 
ment among a few of the independent 
schools in Continental Europe in the 
direction of university affiliation. 

The major postwar trend affecting the 


administrative and financial auspices of _ 


schools of social work points toward in- 
creasing participation by governments in 
the training of social workers. This par- 
ticipation takes the form of (a) direct 





sponsorship of schools of social work, | 


with all or a major part of the operating 
expenses included in the budgets of gov- 


ernmental agencies; (b) subsidies to — 
schools operating under nongovern- | 
mental auspices; (c) provision of scholar- 


ships and/or maintenance grants to stu- 


dents in training; (¢d) paid educational | 


leave for governmental employees wish- 
ing professional training; or (e) various 
combinations of the above. Schools of 
social work operating under the general 
direction of, and receiving major finan- 
cial support from, ministries of welfare, 
ministries of health and welfare, minis- 
tries of education, etc., or governmental 
social welfare agencies are most numer- 
ous in Latin America; but government 
subsidization and, to a lesser extent, gov- 
ernment sponsorship of independent 
schools of social work is becoming an 


accepted practice in Europe and in other | 


parts of the world as well. While the 
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question of direct government sponsor- 
ship does not arise in countries where 
social work schools proceed under uni- 
versity auspices, many schools of this 
type are nevertheless benefiting from the 
present concern of governments for the 
promotion of social work education since 
this concern is evidenced, in many coun- 
tries, by the provision from public funds 
of scholarship aid to students in training. 

2. Duration of training.—The courses 
offered by schools of social work vary in 
length from one to five years, but two or 
three years is most often designated as 
the period of time necessary for the 
preparation of social workers. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the mean- 
ing and value of a period of study depend 
not only upon its length but also upon 
the quality and intensity of social work 
instruction offered, which in turn de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the 
level of preparation achieved by stu- 
dents before they enter the course. A 
two-year postgraduate course, for exam- 
ple, rests upon four years of general uni- 
versity study in which the students who 
later enter professional schools of social 
work have an opportunity to become 
versed in the social sciences and related 
disciplines. A greater amount of time is 
therefore actually devoted to the study 
of social work subjects per se in the post- 
graduate schools than in most of the in- 
dependent schools, since the latter usu- 
ally receive their students from second- 
ary schools and must, in approximately 
the same period of time, offer a wide 
range of courses in general educational 
(particularly social science) subjects 
along with specifically professional or 
technical subjects. 

A major problem facing many of the 
schools represented in the survey relates 
precisely to the difficulty of maintaining 
a proper balance, in the limited training 


time available, between social work, so- 
cial science and related disciplines, and 
general educational subjects. One solu- 
tion to the problem that is rapidly gain- 
ing adherents in a number of countries is 
that of lengthening the training period. 
However, the schools, with few excep- 
tions, are not preparing trained social 
workers in sufficient numbers to meet 
current demands for qualified personnel 
in the social welfare field. Thus, many of 
them, while conscious of their present 
inability to produce really well-qualified 
social workers in the limited time avail- 
able to them, hesitate to extend the 
period of study, since a longer training 
program might well have the result of 
aggravating existing personnel shortages. 

3. Admission requirements —While 
there is great variation from school to 
school with respect to admission policies 
and the methods used in selecting stu- 
dents, there is marked unity of purpose 
underlying requirements for admission 
to schools of social work. The data re- 
flect an almost universal recognition 
that the practice of social work calls for 
a combination of sense and sensibility, 
i.e., qualities of both mind and heart; 
they also reflect an almost universal 
acknowledgment that the identification 
and appraisal of these qualities is one of 
the most difficult tasks the schools must 
perform. 

A majority of the schools, in selecting 
students, place a high valuation on “‘per- 
sonal suitability” for social work. But 
“personal suitability” has widely dif- 
fering meanings in different countries and 
often at different schools in one and the 
same country, and the methods utilized 
in appraising it similarly defy generali- 
zation. However, it may be said with 
some degree of confidence that, whether 
couched in psychological, religious, or 
other terms, the personal qualities that 








the schools seek are apparently those 
that make for a warm, sensitive, human 
approach to people who are in trouble 
and an ability to be genuinely and con- 
structively helpful to them. 
# The age requirements established by 
the various schools are closely related to 
their educational requirements and their 
qualifications as regards personal suit- 
ability. Age is not considered particu- 
larly relevant by most of the postgradu- 
ate schools of social work, since candi- 
dates who have completed full university 
education are assumed to be sufficiently 
mature in years to undertake profes- 
sional training. The question of the ap- 
propriate minimum age for entrance 
poses a difficult problem, however, for 
the undergraduate university schools 
and for many of the independent schools 
of social work that admit students upon 
completion of secondary education. It 
appears to be generally agreed that stu- 
dents who begin their social work train- 
ing at the ages of seventeen and eighteen 
do not have sufficient life-experience and 
emotional maturity to carry the respon- 
sibilities that normally devolve upon 
the social worker. On the other hand, in 
those countries where it is not practica- 
ble to require general university educa- 
tion as a condition of entry, the schools 
often have little choice but to accept 
young students. The Scandinavian solu- 
tion of requiring work experience in the 
social field prior to admission is attract- 
ing widespread attention, and there is 
also considerable discussion, among the 
independent schools in some countries, 
of the possibility of raising the age of 
admission as well as lengthening the 
period of training for the diploma. 
Adequate academic preparation is 
stressed, as would be expected, in the 
admission requirements of all the schools 
that are an integral part of, or affiliated 
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with, universities. For the postgraduate 
schools, the academic qualification usu- 
ally takes the form of a university degree, 
and, for the undergraduate schools, uni- 
versity matriculation is normally re- 
quired. The independent schools gen- 
erally require completion of secondary 
education or its equivalent and fre- 
quently give preference to candidates 
who have completed training in a closely 
related field such as nursing or education. 
Some schools in this category take strong 
exception to the idea of establishing aca- 
demic requirements that would deny ad- 
mission to young people from the work- 
ing class. However, in those schools 
where academic qualifications have not 
been specified, intellectual capacity is 
usually tested by entrance examination. 

Social work is traditionally a woman’s 
profession, but in recent years—par- 
ticularly since the war—increasingly 
large numbers of men have entered 
schools of social work to become quali- 
fied for positions in the social welfare 
field. Schools that had not before envis- 
aged the possibility of admitting male 
students are now stating specifically, in 
their admission requirements, that there 
are no restrictions as regards sex. 

4. Course of study.—It has already 
been pointed out that social work is a 
“helping” activity, designed to give as- 
sistance with respect to social and eco- 
nomic problems, a “social” activity car- 
ried out under organizational auspices, 
and a “liaison” activity through which 
individuals, families, and groups may 
tap community resources for their social 
and economic well-being. To function 
responsibly in each of these three frames 
of reference, the social worker should 
have an understanding of (a) the cul- 
tural, political, social, and economic 
forces affecting the lives of the people he 
serves and the social and economic prob- 
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lems they face; (6) the legislation, serv- 
ices, and organizations created by the 
state and the community in order to 
promote social and economic well-being; 
(c) the patterns, both normal and abnor- 
mal, of the physical and psychological 
development of man; (d) the interaction 
of psychological and environmental fac- 
tors in situations of cultural, social, and 
economic stress; and (e) the purposes, 
principles, and methods of social work. 
Beyond this, the social worker should be 
equipped with sufficient skill to perform 
his tasks in such manner as to preserve 
human dignity, to encourage self-suffi- 
ciency, to increase opportunities for pro- 
ductive living, and to enhance the com- 
munity’s efforts to promote social and 
economic well-being. In other words, 
social workers should bring to their work 
a general understanding of man and of 
the political, cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions among which he lives, 
a specific knowledge of the field of social 
work, and a mastery of the techniques 
necessary for the successful application 
of theoretical knowledge to practical 
situations. 

The general character of the knowl- 
edge required indicates that social work, 
while it can point to certain skills and 
subject matters that are entirely its own, 
must draw heavily upon other disciplines 
for much of its course content. All the 
programs examined for this report in- 
clude sociology and psychology and other 
closely related subjects or presuppose 
prior study in those fields. With few ex- 
ceptions, the programs also include 
courses on one or more aspects of medi- 
cine and law. All of them, finally, include 
at least one course that can be identified 
as belonging entirely within the field of 
social work. No further generalization is 
possible regarding the body of knowledge 
that is imparted in all schools of social 
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work. These variations reflect, as might 
be expected, different national concep- 
tions of social work and of the function 
of the social worker, different national 
methods of providing for social and eco- 
nomic well-being, and, finally, different 
stages of achievement in social work 
research, pedagogy, and practice. 

A major concern of schools of social 
work in many countries relates to the 
place of specialization within the total 
educational program and its relationship 
to basic training. A review of prevailing 
practice in each country reveals that a 
majority of the schools favor broad basic 
training either for immediate entry upon 
careers in social work or as a necessary 
foundation for study of some specializa- 
tion. The data also show that there are 
three distinct avenues of approach to 
specialized training: specialized courses 
to qualify personnel for employment in a 
specific field of activity, training in spe- 
cialized methods of work that may be 
applied in a variety of organizational 
fields, or a combination of the two. The 
first approach is widely used in a number 
of countries that have had the longest 
experience in training social workers, 
e.g., Belgium, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. In Belgium and the 
Netherlands, specialized training is pro- 
vided by the schools of social work as an 
integral part of the diploma course. In 
the United Kingdom, specialization nor- 
mally occurs upon completion of general 
social study in a university, with addi- 
tional training in a specific field of activity 
provided under a variety of auspices. 
The second approach, that of providing 
training in specialized methods of work, 
e.g., case work, group work, etc., appli- 
cable to all fields of social work activity, 
is finding increasing acceptance in the 
United States. The third approach, 
which combines specialization in a 
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method of work with specialization in a 
specific field of activity, e.g., case-work 
training in child welfare, is found in 
Canada, the United States, in a con- 
siderable number of the Latin-American 
countries, and in countries in other parts 
of the world that have been influenced 
by American concepts of social work 
education. Whatever the approach, there 
is apparently a growing trend away from 
too early and too much specialization in 
the direction of improvements in basic 
training calculated to produce social 
workers capable of moving freely from 
one field of social work activity to an- 
other with no loss of competence. This 
emphasis on basic training is a signifi- 
cant indication that there are certain ele- 
ments in the professional body of knowl- 
edge in each country that are regarded 
as essential preparation for all kinds of 
social work activity. 

The effective practice of social work 
requires not only a wide knowledge of 
socioeconomic, psychological, medical, 
and social work subjects but also an 
understanding of, and practice in, the 
actual skills to be employed in the ap- 
plication of that knowledge to the solu- 
tion of specific problems. Thus, all the 
schools provide opportunities for prac- 
tical training in which the social work 
student develops skill in the application 
of theoretical concepts to concrete situa- 
tions. Again, however, analysis of the 
data reveals many variations, both be- 
tween countries and within countries, as 
regards the approach to practical train- 
ing and the methods and facilities de- 
veloped to provide it. 

At one end of the scale, practical train- 
ing is a closely supervised educational 
process, in which theory learned in the 
classroom is translated into successful 
social work practice. The students learn 
to interview; to record information; to 
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separate out the various elements, en- 
vironmental and emotional, that make 
up the problems with which they are 
called upon to deal; to use the social 
resources in the community; to partici- 
pate with the client in carrying through a 
plan of social treatment; and to work in 
close association with their colleagues in 
the various branches of social work and 
with professional colleagues in other 
fields as well. They also become increas- 
ingly aware of their own emotional 
responses to certain types of situations 
and certain kinds of behavior and, 
through self-awareness, learn to over- 
come or correct their own prejudices 
and preconceived ideas as to proper con- 
duct in order that all clients and all 
classes of problems may be treated with 
the same degree of respect and ob- 
jectivity. 

At the other end of the scale, practical 
training may be little more than guided 
observation of the way in which a social 
agency operates. Where this is true, the 
students emerge from their practical 
training with a general view of the type 
of work that is performed by this or that 
social agency, but little, if any, expe- 
rience in discharging the responsibilities 
that such work entails. 

Between these two extremes there is 
wide diversity of practice. Some schools 
permit their students to accompany ex- 
perienced social workers on home visits 
or to observe the conduct of interviews 
but do not give them the opportunity to 
work directly with agency clientele. 
Other schools let their students carry 
limited responsibility for home visiting, 
collection of information, and formula- 
tion of diagnoses but do not take the 
further step of providing opportunities 
for them to carry through a plan of ac- 
tion with the clients served. Still other 
schools let their students participate full 
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time in the day-to-day tasks of a social 
agency but provide little opportunity 
for supervision of their work or integra- 
tion of theory and practice. The data 
suggest indeed that a considerable num- 
ber of schools have not as yet worked out 
supervisory and teaching methods cal- 
culated to transform practical training 
from a loosely controlled apprenticeship 
arrangement into a closely supervised 
learning experience. 

5. Teaching staff—Analysis of the in- 
formation submitted by the schools on 
their teaching staff reveals three arrest- 
ing facts: (a) the high numerical propor- 
tion of lecturers to students; (0) the high 
qualifications, in terms of their own dis- 
ciplines, of the part-time lecturers; and 
(c) the scarcity in a majority of the coun- 
tries of full-time faculty members spe- 
cially qualified by social work education 
and experience to offer instruction in so- 
cial work subjects. While the use of part- 
time lecturers is a characteristic of all 
schools of social work, the independent 
schools in particular rely upon part-time 
staff for the bulk of their teaching. This 
frequently has the advantage of provid- 
ing a high level of instruction at rela- 
tively low cost, but there are certain dis- 
advantages that must be noted. Since 
the lecturers are not regular members of 
the teaching staff, it is difficult for the 
schools to see to it that each special sub- 
ject is effectively related to other sub- 
jects within the total curriculum or to 
exercise much control over the content of 
the courses. This may result in consider- 
able overlapping of subject matters, as 
also in insufficient emphasis on the spe- 
cial aspects of the various fields that are 
of major importance to social workers. 

Many of the schools are working under 
severe handicaps because of a shortage of 
teachers specially qualified by social 
work education and experience to offer 
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instruction in professional social work 
subjects. And the scarcity of teachers 
with professional knowledge of social 
work is to some extent responsible for 
the serious lack of social work literature 
in all but a few countries. It appears to 
be generally accepted that the produc- 
tion of teaching materials and profes- 
sional literature as a basis for instruc- 
tion in social work subjects should be 
one of the responsibilities of a school of 
social work. A majority of the schools 
cannot now discharge this responsibility 
because they have too few faculty mem- 
bers with social work training and 
experience. 

6. Qualification awarded.—Courses in 
social work may lead to a degree, a di- 
ploma, a certificate, or a title, depending 
upon the type of school in which the 
course is given and the educational cus- 
toms of the country in which the school 
is located. The postgraduate schools 
grant advanced university degrees, the 
undergraduate schools grant university 
degrees or award a certificate or diploma, 
and the independent schools eward a 
certificate or diploma or confer a title. 
The qualification of the university 
schools is conferred by the schools them- 
selves, while the qualifications of the in- 
dependent schools are frequently con- 
ferred by a civil authority. 

The professional status associated 
with the qualification awarded by schools 
of social work differs greatly from coun- 
try to country. In general, the univer- 
sity schools, particularly those that grant 
a degree, are in a favored position in this 
regard, since university degrees and 
diplomas carry in themselves a certain 
status and prestige not usually accorded 
to nonuniversity qualifications. Thus, 
while the legal recognition of social work 
as a professional activity to be exercised 
only by fully qualified licensed or regis- 
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tered practitioners is a matter of lively 
interest to all the schools, the question of 
the protection of the diploma or title is 
primarily of concern to the independent 
schools. At the present time, the title is 
protected in Belgium, France, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Portugal, and Rumania. 
The state of California in the United 
States, as also Puerto Rico and Vene- 
zuela, has established systems of regis- 
tration or certification providing for the 
identification and classification as social 
workers of persons who meet certain 
prescribed qualifications. 


COMMON PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FUTURE ACTION 


While schools of social work, as seen 
from an international vantage point, may 
differ widely as to their patterns of or- 
ganization, administrative and financial 
auspices, programs of study, etc., they 
have a great dea] in common as regards 
the difficulties with which they must 
cope. Schools in all parts of the world— 
old and new, large and small, independ- 
ent and university sponsored—report the 
same needs and the same preoccupations. 
They are all hindered, though to varying 
degrees, by lack of funds and resources 
(particularly with respect to teaching 
staff and practical training facilities) 
for the preparation of fully qualified 
practitioners, by inadequate community 
understanding of the role of the social 
worker and of the need for professional 
training for the performance of social 
work functions, and by the inadequate 
prospects they can hold out to their 
graduates as regards compensation and 
professional status. 

These problems are to a considerable 
extent interrelated. With more adequate 
financial support, the schools could look 
forward to the possibility of increasing 
their teaching staffs, improving their 
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practical training arrangements, accom- 
modating a larger student body, and 
thus coming closer to their goal of meet- 
ing current demands for trained per- 
sonnel. With more adequate funds for 
scholarships, the schools could encour- 
age promising young people as well as 
untrained persons who are already en- 
gaged in social work to undertake 
professional study. In view of these 
problems, the increasing financial par- 
ticipation in training by governments 
and by employing bodies through com- 
plete support or subsidization of schools 
of social work and through scholarship 
plans is a welcome and _ necessary 
development. 

Adequate financial support is not, 
however, the total answer. A number of 
the problems facing the schools can be 
solved only in the context of a greater 
appreciation by the community of the 
professional character of social work and 
the need for adequate training and com- 
pensation for its practitioners; other 
problems, however, and particularly 
those relating to the adequacy of the 
training offered, must be solved by the 
schools themselves. What is apparently 
needed is concerted action on the inter- 
national, national, and professional levels 
that would, in time, lead to a better 
understanding on the part of the com- 
munity of social work as a professional 
service, to a clearer definition by the 
schools and by the social work profession 
of the kind of training required for en- 
try, and, in consequence, to the emer- 
gence of social work the world over as a 
professional activity to be exercised only 
by persons who have had the requisite 
training in an appropriate educational 
institution. 

On the basis of these objectives, the 
report carries the suggestion that the 
Social Commission of the United Nations 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN REVIEW 


urge all governments: (1) to embrace the 
principle that social work is a form of 
professional service to be performed by 
trained social workers; (2) to create or 
encourage the creation of permanent 
educational facilities on a high educa- 
tional level for the training of profes- 
sional social workers and, where appro- 
priate, on a lower educational level for 
the training of social work aides or auxil- 
iaries; (3) to give preference, in so far as 
the supply permits, to professionally 
trained social workers in filling social 
work positions; (4) to give increased 
financial support to social work training 
with a view to augmenting the supply 
of trained social workers; (5) to examine 
the feasibility of enacting legislation to 
protect the title of social worker and to 
reserve the exercise of certain activities 
in the social welfare field to professionally 
trained social workers; and (6) to intro- 
duce into their civil service systems a so- 
cial work classification that would in- 
sure the recruitment of trained social 
workers in the governmental social serv- 
ices and provide for compensation com- 
mensurate with the responsibilities that 
social workers are called upon to carry. 

It is suggested, too, that the United 
Nations continue and expand its pro- 
gram of social welfare advisory services, 
i.e., Seminars, advisory missions, and fel- 
lowships and scholarships, so that coun- 
tries may make greater use of interna- 
tional assistance in establishing and im- 
proving schools of social work. It is fur- 
ther suggested that the United Nations 
consult and initiate co-operative projects 
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with international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in the social work field, e.g., 
the International Committee of Schools 
of Social Work, the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, the Catholic In- 
ternational Union of Social Service, with 
a view to formulating minimum stand- 
ards of social work training, producing 
a glossary of social work terms in Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish, and compiling 
an international bibliography on social 
work training. 

The opportunities for significant and 
constructive international action in the 
field of social work education are numer- 
ous and promising. Despite the many 
problems to which attention has been 
called in the present survey, there ap- 
pears to be an underlying unity of pur- 
pose and approach to the training of 
social workers. This suggests that social 
work is now well along toward coming 
of age as a profession and that social 
work education, for all the imperfections 
and weaknesses of its superstructure, 
rests on solid foundations. An impressive 
record of achievement is reflected in the 
data submitted by the social work pro- 
fession and its professional and technical 
schools for this report. And the United 
Nations, utilizing the experience of the 
many countries participating in the pres- 
ent inquiry, is now in a position to move 
ahead in the direction of formulating 
enlightened policy on social work educa- 
tion and of planning and executing well- 
conceived international training projects. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 











SOCIAL SECURITY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA’ 


DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 


present day in central and eastern 

Europe, social security legislation 
plays an important role. Absorption of 
insurance funds by the Nazis, postwar 
inflation, and in many cases actual de- 
struction of the business structure ren- 
dered the old insurance systems in vary- 
ing degrees unworkable. The new gov- 
ernments, manned in increasing degree 
by leftists, have been in process of re- 
working them, under conditions, how- 
ever, of postwar privation. Czechoslo- 
vakia stands out among these lands as 
the country with the highest prewar 
standard of living and the lowest ratio 
of physical destruction. Her new Na- 
tional Insurance Act, which was passed 
in 1948 and went into effect for the 
most part during 1949, offers a picture 
of all-round high benefits and high costs 
comparable only to the Soviet and Brit- 
ish systems hitherto. In important and 
characteristic respects, however, it dif- 
fers from both. 


I ALL the mixed economies of the 


PREWAR SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Like Britain and unlike the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia was able to 
build its new social security system 


1A complete English text of Czechoslovakia’s 
new act may be found in Czechoslovak National 
Insurance: A Contribution to the Pattern of Social 
Security (Prague: Orbis, 1948). This edition was 
prepared for the International Labor Conference 
held in San Francisco in June, 1948. The Czech 
original of the act had been published only in 
May, but the translation is good. The English edi- 
tion also contains an Introduction by the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Social Welfare. I have omitted 
footnote references to sections of the act save in 
the case of direct quotations. 


as an extension from its old. Among 
nations on the Continent the Czech 
system already ranked high in the 
1920’s. It was definitely more advanced 
than the German. It was very inclu- 
sive, particularly in the sphere of health 
provisions, and its services were con- 
sidered of high quality. Preventive 
work, centralization of clinics, hospi- 
tals, etc., and specialization of medical 
personnel were far advanced. 

In the sphere of unemployment in- 
surance the system in use was the anti- 
quated Ghent system, whereby the em- 
ployer paid nothing. It consisted of 
state subsidies to trade-union out-of- 
work benefits. But in Czechoslovakia 
it was very extensive for its day and 
generous so far as the government was 
concerned: the government matched 
union contributions 50-50 up to a max- 
imum benefit of two-thirds the wage. 
For all other forms of insurance—sick- 
ness, accident, old age and invalidity, 
maternity, widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance—half the premiums were paid by 
the employer, half by the employee. 

Coverage was very broad, including 
even agricultural wage-earners and cer- 
tain classes of professionals, but ad- 
ministration was exceedingly complex. 
There were separate insurance systems 
for various categories of employees— 
manual workers, white-collar workers, 
government employees, railroad work- 
ers—and a multiplicity of different in- 
surance centrals and branches. It was 
maintained subsequently by the apos- 
tles of change that the old network had 
not only added greatly to costs and es- 
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tablished a bureaucracy with political 
vested interests, difficult to dislodge, 
but that the splitting-up of the em- 
ployed into special-privilege categories 
(white-collar and public servant versus 
manual) was intended to split the 
common interest of these groups. The 
distinction had become particularly 
marked in the 1934 revision of the 
law, when white-collar benefits, in 
face of depression conditions, were in- 
creased, while manual workers’ benefits 
were cut. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE NEW BILL 


During the Occupation period, proj- 
ects for new social legislation began to 
be formulated by the illegal trade-union 
movement and were accepted by the 
government-in-exile. In its Kosice Pro- 
gram of April, 1945, at the beginning 
of Liberation, the government pledged 
itself to the creation of a single national 
insurance system, and by May, immedi- 
ately after Liberation was completed, 
the Trade Union Council’s specialists 
were at work on the new law. It was 
two years, however, before it was pos- 
sible to get the project considered po- 
litically, that is, by a joint commission 
of the six National Front parties and of 
the Trade Union Council; and it was 
the better part of another year (Janu- 
ary, 1948) before it was possible for 
these to reach agreement and present 
the final bill as a joint project to Par- 
liament. By this time opposition in the 
party press, however, had reached an 
acute point. The press of the National 
Socialist party in particular, represent- 
ing the more conservative elements in 
the coalition, was irreconcilable with 
the position taken by its party’s ex- 
perts on the commission. A stalemate 
was in sight. 
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It was at this juncture that the Feb- 
ruary events of 1948, ushering in the 
“second stage” of Czechoslovakia’s rev- 
olution, changed the political picture. 
One of the prime demands of the Con- 
gress of Works Councils on February 
22 had been passage of the National 
Insurance Act. After settlement of the 
crisis, the Bene’ government declared 
its intention to back the act and ap- 
pointed a government commission to go 
over it; a month later the commission’s 
report was accepted by the government, 
and after another month, that is, in 
April, 1948, Parliament adopted the 
bill in its final form. 


BREADTH OF THE NEW “NATIONAL” 
INSURANCE: THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


The Czechoslovaks make a great 
point of calling their new system “na- 
tional” in place of “social” insurance. 
This is intended to denote not only the 
administrative unification of the system 
but its universal coverage. Every work- 
ing Czechoslovak, not only wage- and 
salary-earner but the self-employed, is 
covered, and so are his dependents. 
Such a coverage should amount, they 
say, to about 95 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

The category of the self-employed 
includes not only professional and in- 
dependent businessmen but also farm- 
ers. This is the first time anywhere that 
farmers have been placed under social 
insurance. “Family workers,” i.e., sons, 
daughters, etc. (but not wives) assist- 
ing the self-employed in their business, 
are also to be insured, but separately, 
as if they were wage workers. 

The basis of assessment for farmers’ 
insurance is not the farmer’s actual 
income but an amount commensurate 
with the size, type, location, etc., of the 
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farm in question, based on a national 
and regional classification of farms, the 
sums required to be revised annually. 
Contributions are payable out of taxes. 
In the case of farmers’ old age insur- 
ance, special provision is made for the 
class of retired farmers who in the past 
had made over their properties to their 
sons and were now living gratis at the 
latter’s expense (the vymenék system). 
This group had now to turn over to 
their sons a portion of the new annuity. 

For other types of self-employed per- 
sons the basis of assessment is also not 
the actual income; instead, it is the 
rate of pay of a worker of sufficient 
qualifications to replace the employer 
in directing the undertaking, plus one 
fourth. (Or else it can be the rate of 
pay of the highest-paid employee in the 
concern, again plus one fourth—which- 
ever is the higher.) There is, however, 
a modest ceiling to the basis of assess- 
ment, of 2,400 crowns or $48.00 a week, 
about three times the average employed 
person’s pay. This ceiling applies to all 
insured persons, employed and self-em- 
ployed alike. Earnings in excess of this 
amount are not counted. With the ex- 
ception of this ceiling, the basis of as- 
sessment for employed persons is their 
total actual earnings. 

This matter of fixing the “basis of 
assessment” is all-important in the 
Czechoslovak system, since contribu- 
tions and benefits in Czechoslovakia 
have never been flat rate as in Britain 
but are on a percentage basis as in the 
American and Russian systems. As in 
them, emphasis is laid on preservation 
of the individual’s previous standard of 
living. 

DISABILITIES COVERED 


Czechoslovakia, unlike both the Sovi- 
et Union and present-day Britain, does 
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not have a universal free public health 
service.” Instead, medical-service bene- 
fits continue to accrue to the insured 
and his dependents as a part of his in- 
surance. In fact, under the present act, 
certain preventive health services as 
well as certain portions of mother-and- 
child care were removed from the exist- 
ing public health service and trans- 
ferred to the insurance system, with the 
government transferring corresponding 
sums to the system to maintain them. 
However, the health service itself— 
both in its preventive aspects, under 
the Ministry of Health, and its cura- 
tive aspects, chiefly under the unified 
Central National Insurance Institution 
—is being greatly expanded. Services 
in kind, amounting previously to 60 
per cent of total sickness-insurance 
benefits as over against 40 per cent 
for benefits in cash, were to be in- 
creased much further. With well-nigh 
universal coverage, the difference to 
patients might appear negligible. 

On the other hand, however universal 
the insurance coverage, its use at best 
means an additional bookkeeping over- 
head and opportunity for red tape, 
which the Russian and British systems 
avoid. The covering of gaps, moreover, 
causes complications, as in the case of 
students, nonpaid members of religious 
orders, and others for whom special 
nonearner provisions have to be made. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IS NOT COVERED BY 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 


In this respect the Czech system re- 
sembles that of the Soviet Union since 
1931. The claim is that, under a re- 


2The nearest approach is the beginning of a 
universal free dental service, as indicated by 1947 
and 1948 Ministry of Health legislation. See Dr. 
Bohumir Nepustil, Czechoslovak Public Health 
Services (Prague: Ministry of Information and 
Public Culture, 1949), p. 18. 
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gime of planning, unemployment as a 
regular phenomenon disappears. Tran- 
sitional unemployment is cared for di- 
rectly by the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare, which provides training and cash 
benefits for the unemployed in con- 
nection with its placement service. The 
Ministry’s fund, in turn, is supported 
by a pay-roll tax of 1% per cent, pay- 
able by employer and employee, out- 
side the social insurance system, and 
an equal amount added by the state. 
Special funds, moreover, are set aside 
within the insurance program for sick 
benefits not only for state welfare pen- 
sioners but for anyone who falls ill 
while unemployed. 

Also outside the insurance system, as 
in the case of both England and the 
Soviet Union, is the system of children’s 
allowances. These, having aroused less 
controversy than the other provisions 
of social security, were provided for 
early in 1945. Within the insurance 
system, however, comes a parallel set 
of provisions, of benefits for orphans 
and juvenile dependents up to age six- 
teen, as well as the so-called “education 
allowance” for students, extending from 
sixteen through twenty-four. (This, it 
will be noted, more or less takes the 
place of the Soviet system of state 
stipends for students.) Insurance also 
provides a $100.00 marriage grant. And 
maternity benefits for the wives of in- 
sured men include not only medical 
service but a $50.00 cash grant plus 
the cost of a layette for the child. 
Women who are themselves insured 
receive in addition an eighteen-week 
maternity cash benefit, provided they 
do not work during this time. 

Industrial accidents in Czechoslo- 
vakia are provided for as part of the 
single National Insurance system, as 
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they are now also under the new law 
in England; but, as also in England, 
at a higher rate than ordinary disa- 
bility. In Czechoslovakia the rate for a 
total disability accident is two-thirds of 
wages. (This amounts to about the 
same as the British, which, however, 
is on a flat-rate basis. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, compensa- 
tion is full wages.) 

Old age benefits are calculated on a 
base compounded of an initial flat 
amount plus increments rising with the 
length of insurance. The minimum pay- 
able is just under $4.00 a week (about 
24 per cent of average wages), the 
maximum is 85 per cent of the indi- 
vidual’s previous earnings. For a person 
aged sixty after twenty years of service 
the total would run about half of wages. 
For longer years of service and for 
work between ages sixty and sixty-five 
the increments are much larger, so that 
it would seem as if, once the system 
is well established, a large proportion 
of pensioners would run close to the 
85 per cent limit. 

In the case of miners there is a spe- 
cial pension rate, running from almost 
six dollars a week to a maximum of go 
per cent of wages and payable at age fif- 
ty-five. Disability pay for miners, more- 
over, begins whenever the miner is no 
longer fit to work below ground, irre- 
spective of his ability to continue in the 
industry at surface jobs. The law per- 
mits the government to make similar 
extra provision for other extra-hazard- 
ous or insufficiently manned trades in 
the future. 

In contrast to the Russian system, 
the Czech beneficiary can draw his old 
age pension only if he has ceased work- 
ing or is earning less than half his previ- 
ous pay (i.e., his pay of five or ten 
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years before). This is also the English 
system. The idea is said to be that it 
is not merely faithful service that is 
being paid for but actual inability to 
earn further. However, the special ar- 
rangements for miners would seem to 
contradict this, in favor of maximum 
work incentive; and that is precisely 
what the Russian system of simultane- 
ous pensions and earnings seems calcu- 
lated to furnish. 

Disability pensions are payable when 
half or more of the earning power of 
the insured is lost. The rates are the 
same as those for old age. 

A novel provision is that of house- 
wives’ pensions. An insured man’s wife, 
whatever her age, who has been keep- 
ing house but not working outside the 
home, is entitled to a pension if her 
health fails to the extent of making 
her unable permanently to carry on the 
ordinary household tasks. The pension 
is a flat $10.00 a month. The same 
pension is payable to a wife of over 
sixty-five. 

A widow receives benefit payments 
at the rate of 70 per cent of what would 
have been her husband’s benefit, but 
only for the first year of widowhood if 
she is under forty-five, in good health, 
and has no child under her care. The 
idea is obviously to push her into em- 
ployment. (However, if she has been 
married to the deceased fifteen years or 
more, she can thereafter draw 50 per 
cent of his benefit even if none of the 
other conditions hold.) 

Orphan’s benefit is at 50 per cent of 
the rate of the father’s benefit, for each 
child, with a floor of $10.00 a month 
each. 

Where a pensioner or a child is total- 
ly helpless, requiring attendance, the 
rates of benefit may be increased by 
half. 
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“SOCIAL BENEFIT” 


In place of poor relief, so-called ‘‘so- 
cial benefit” is payable to necessitous 
persons whose employment was not 
previously insured and who are now 
aged or disabled. Note that the cri- 
terion here is need, in addition to lost 
earnings. This “social benefit” is a flat- 
rate pension of approximately $14.00 
a month for a single man, $21.00 dollars 
for husband and wife, $10.00 for an 
orphan. 


In order to qualify for regular old age © 





or invalidity benefit, the person con- 
cerned, with certain favorable excep- [ 


tions, including that of involuntary un- 
employment, must have worked in an 
insured occupation for four out of the 
last five years. Hence, for the present, 
a good many people from the newly 


insured occupations would apparently © 


have to start with “social benefit.” 


SICK BENEFIT 


To receive sick benefit, no quali- 
fying period of previous employment 
is necessary—the fact of employment 
itself constitutes ground for both medi- 
cal aid and cash benefit. Nor is there 
any waiting period after illness has set 
in before cash benefit may be claimed: 
claims are retroactive to the date of 
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onset of the disease. Sickness benefit ~ 
lasts for a year; after that it goes over 
into invalidity benefit. There is alsoa © 
funeral benefit for the insured and his © 


dependents. 

Cash benefits run on the average at 
about half of wages, but the scale 
favors the lowest paid and tapers off 
somewhat at the higher brackets (75 
per cent at the lowest classification, 
25 per cent at the highest). After three 
months’ sickness an extra 10 per cent 
is paid; after six months, an extra 15 
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per cent—this on the theory that with 
protracted illness the general family 
burden grows heavier. There is also a 
new form of benefit, a small allowance 
for domestic help, payable after two 
weeks in the case of illness of a wife 
or female dependent who cares for the 
insured’s children. 

Medical treatment at all levels is 
available for the immediate dependents 
of the insured, including brothers and 
sisters, parents and grandparents. All 
forms of hospital and medical service 
and orthopedic appliances are avail- 
able so long as the insurance lasts. 


THE INSURANCE DOCTOR 


Under the National Insurance Act 
the necessary arrangements for the 
medical profession are left to be worked 
out. Under the old insurance system 
doctors had made excellent incomes 
from their panel practice, and it was a 
certainty from the outset that these 
would be reduced. The old rates had 
been fixed by contract between the 
medical and other professional associa- 
tions and the insurance centrals. Under 
the new law nothing specific was said 
about the medical associations; pro- 
vision was made merely for arbitration 
of disputes arising out of application 
of future fee scales. Nothing was said 
about the medical associations’ having 
any hand in the fixing of the scales 
themselves. The initial framework for 
conditions of medical service was to be 
worked out by a combination of the 
Insurance Central, the Trade Union 
Central, and the Departments of Health 
and Social Welfare, with the latter fi- 
nally responsible. These were to formu- 
late “the conditions of medical service, 
as also the conditions on which doctors 
under contract to the insurance insti- 
tution are engaged and dismissed.” The 
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final published notice “shall in particu- 
lar prescribe: a) the manner of de- 
termining the scale of fees ... b) the 
manner of settling disputes arising out 
of implementation of the Notice.” It is 
further stated: “Subject to the pro- 
visions of the foregoing . . . and after 
consultation with the United Trade 
Union Organization, conditions may be 
prescribed for services rendered by 
pharmacists, dentists. . . , nurses... , 
social workers and other auxiliary 
health workers.’”* 

It would thus seem that, officially 
and directly, the medical, dental, etc., 
professions would only appear ex post 
facto under the law, to argue appli- 
cation of decisions already taken. Indi- 
rectly, they would however have a com- 
bined voice through their representa- 
tion as members of the Association of 
Health Workers in the Trade Union 
Central itself. 

At the local level also there is no sug- 
gestion, so far as the law is concerned, 
of medical associations exercising major 
control in the policies of the service, 
as they do under the British system. 
On the other hand, a provision in the 
law suggests considerable reserve au- 
thority over doctors locally, at least 
over new doctors settling in a district, 
to make them take up panel practice. 
The pressure would come through the 
licensing board. “The public authority 
granting permission to a medical prac- 
titioner to engage in medical practice 
on his own account may .. . at the pro- 
posal of the [district] insurance insti- 
tution, require the said practitioner to 
undertake [some panel work] . . . save 
where the medical practitioner con- 
cerned submits valid reasons to the 
contrary.’””* 

3 Sec. 197. 

4 Sec. 196. 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


Like the new British system and the 
Russian, the Czechoslovak unifies all 
administrative offices for all types of 
insurance under a single insurance 
central. With the multiplicity of head 
and branch offices previously existing, 
changes meant the abolition of numer- 
ous posts; doubtless this was one rea- 
son why the project of reform was so 
long delayed in passage. There is, 
however, decentralization by districts 
today; and, in the matter of accounts, 
the different types of service keep 
strictly separate books. 

In Czechoslovak insurance the in- 
sured had always had considerable 
voice in administration: a major voice 
in administrative boards and a minor 
one in control commissions. This pro- 
vision is carried further today: all gov- 
erning bodies of the system are elected 
in one way or another by the members. 
“The administration of social insur- 
ance is the business of the insured,” 
has been the slogan. For practical pur- 
poses, the key organs in the election 
machinery are the trade-unions and the 
trade and professional associations of 
the self-employed; these are authorized 
to submit lists of candidates for the 
elections, and it is provided in the case 
of the executive board of the national 
central itself that the members shall be 
so selected that not only their “expert 
competence be assured” but that “all 
sections of insured persons be suitably 
represented.” The executive board in 
turn appoints a technical directorate 
of five as the actual operators of the 
insurance system. 

Above the whole insurance health 
service stands, of course, the National 
Economic Plan, of which the national 

5 Art. 158. 
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health service plan forms a part. It is 
stated explicitly that “the distribution 
of doctors and other health workers” 
falls under this.° 

Under such a system—of planning, 
on the one hand, and self-administra- 
tion by the insured, on the other—there 
is little opportunity for the seller’s side 
of the market to make itself felt. The 
extraordinarily well-organized and ar- 
ticulate body of medical economic 
opinion that one finds so active in 
Britain and in the United States has 
no corresponding powers here. The one 
place in the insurance system where 
medical men as such are concentrated 
and given a voice is in the Health 
Council, an “expert commission for the 
study of health service proper,” to be 
set up by the executive board of the 
Insurance Central as its “supreme ad- 
visory organ” in that field. This coun- 
cil, however, it is to be noted, is not 
itself a medical association’s delegate 
body but a body of experts to be 
“drawn from the teaching staffs of the 
medical faculties of universities, from 
medical practitioners engaged in public 
health work, from medical practitioners 
under contract to insurance institu- 
tions,” etc.’ Its prime concern would 
be expected to be the nation’s health. 


costs 


Under the new system both rates of 
benefit and services in kind of the 
existing insurances have been increased 
greatly, and much further expansion is 
allowed for under the Five-Year Plan 
begun in 1949. In addition there is the 
wide extension of benefit to classes not 
previously insured—the farmer and the 
self-employed—to say nothing of the 

8 Sec. 193. 

7 Secs. 161, 194. 
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high initial cost of the classes on “social 
benefit” in place of poor relief. Rough- 
ly, under the new act total benefits have 
been approximately doubled in amount. 
Some previous overhead is being cut 
down by unification of services, medi- 
cal costs in terms of service rendered 
may be lowered somewhat, but the total 
burden on the national income is reck- 
oned to have increased from about 8 
per cent under the old law to about 
13 per cent under the new. Or, if one 
takes the “basis of assessment” as base 
(i.e., wages and all other earned in- 
come, excluding the highest brackets), 
the total cost runs up to nearly 17 per 
cent of earnings. In the view of the 
Central Planning Commission, it is said, 
this is about as high a proportion of 
the population’s gross earnings as can 
profitably be redistributed to those un- 
able to work. 

The form of the redistribution is 
roughly as follows: Costs under the 
original Czechoslovak insurances were 
met, not, as in England, by three-way 
contributions, with the government 
paying a share, but, more or less as in 
Germany, by contributions of the in- 
sured and his employer. Under the new 
law the permanent provisions of the act 
state that the employer is to pay the 
whole. (This would be like the Soviet 
system, save that there in the case of 
the health service the state pays the 
whole.) However, these are transitional 
provisions which prescribe that, for the 
present, joint liability is to continue, 
and it is quite obvious that plans for 
the next series of years are based on 
this assumption. Moreover, the addi- 
tion of farmers and other self-employed 
to the insurance rolls means the arrival 
of a group all of whose premiums will 
be paid by the beneficiaries themselves. 


On the other hand, the initially large 
“social benefit” group will, by defi- 
nition, not have had time to contribute 
their share. 

Contribution rates are ro per cent of 
pay roll for old age and invalidity in- 
surance, with an extra 1 per cent for 
accidents, and 6.8 per cent for sick- 
ness. Taking half, the employee would 
pay 8.9 per cent of his wages. For the 
self-insured the rates are 10 and 6.7 
per cent, making the high figure of 16.7 
per cent for him to pay. 

To build up a small initial old age 
reserve, the government is depositing 
considerable sums for the first eight 
years of the scheme; after that it will 
reduce the subsidy to a small amount 
sufficient to maintain the reserve at the 
desired level. It is also paying over to 
the Insurance Central sums to take 
care of various preventive medicine and 
child-care services formerly under the 
public health service—however, this is 
obviously purely a bookkeeping trans- 
action. More important, it is paying the 
central half the cost of all institutional 
treatment. All told, out of an estimated 
thirteen billion crowns additional cost 
of the new system, contributions were 
planned to bring in ten billion and 
government subsidy three billion. 

The significance of all this attention 
to sources of funds, even in a state 
all of whose major nonagricultural re- 
sources are rapidly becoming socialized, 
would appear to be twofold. On the one 
hand, Czechoslovakia finds it exceed- 
ingly important at the present time to 
prevent inflation, and frankly says so. 
The additional purchasing power gener- 
ated by the new benefits being paid out 
must be offset in the main by corre- 
sponding purchasing power withdrawn 
from the insured. The present balance 
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is considered within the limits of safe- 
ty. On the other hand, the present sys- 
tem unquestionably keeps the insured 
healthily aware of the real costs of 
what they are receiving—hence there 
would be little temptation for them to 
let, for instance, pension demands be- 
come immoderate in proportion to the 
earned income of society. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


The Czech social security system is, 
in the view of its administrators, trying 
to get away from the original private 
insurance point of view that dominated 
much of the old system. The idea of 
the “actuarial balance,” of “saving” for 
“one’s own” security, of a quid pro quo 
accounting on an individual basis, of 
the building-up of national reserves 
from the “past” to take care of the 
“future,” and so on—all these are to go. 
Society is to be regarded as a living 
body that does not, like its individual 
members, grow old. It is continually 
supported by the current labors of the 
present working population and con- 
tinually has to take care of those not 
yet or no longer able to work. Social 
security fulfils this latter function. 
What proportion of current production 
shall be thus set aside for the current 
needs of the nonworkers is an open 
question; but note that both sides of 
the equation are current. The matter 
has been clearly put by the Czechoslo- 
vak Minister of Social Welfare: “‘A so- 
ciety living within a certain territory 
is a permanent and self-renewing organ- 
ism, consisting, first of all, of working 
members, further, of members about 
to become able to work, and finally of 
persons no longer able to work because 
of sickness, disability, or advanced age. 
All three groups of the population must 
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be supported from the current results 
of work: it is the duty of the working 
members to devote part of the fruits of 
their labour to the care of those other 
two groups. .. . It is clear from these 
considerations that the current benefit 
of social insurance must be financed 
from funds provided from the current 
national income.’””® 

If this be the nature of social se- 
curity benefits, the question arises: 
Why adhere to a pay-roll method of 
financing them? Why go into the whole 
elaboration of pay-roll calculations, 
both for contributions and for bene- 
fits? Why not handle the whole through 
general taxation? Britain and the Soviet 
Union have already traveled this road 
in the matter of a public health service. 
Why should Czechoslovakia have legis- 
lated otherwise? 

In addition to the anti-inflation argu- 
ments given above, the answer to this 
question may perhaps be found chiefly 
in recent party history. The National 
Insurance bill had only been agreed 
upon after intense interparty struggles, 
and it had reached its basic formula- 
tion shortly before, not after, February, 
1948, i.e., before the “second stage” of 
the Czechoslovak revolution rendered 
the more conservative groups impotent. 
To throw overboard the pay-roll prin- 
ciple would doubtless have been the last 
straw in the opinion of these groups. 
As it stands now, sections of the act, 
separated from its main body, state 
that at a future (unspecified) time em- 
ployee contributions will cease. Noth- 
ing, however, is said about getting rid 
of the pay-roll basis altogether. 

SmitH COLLEGE 


8 Czechoslovak National Insurance, Introduction 
by Even Erban, pp. 17-18. 
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TRAINING LEADERSHIP FOR TOMORROW* 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


Mumford Jones who once described 

a graduate dean as the “head of a 
school that does not exist and of a fac- 
ulty that never meets’—a man who 
“does nothing in particular but is sub- 
jected to heavy criticism unless he does 
it very well.’”’ Naturally, in inviting such 
a man to speak, you incur the risk that he 
will take nothing in particular as his sub- 
ject, however skilful or eloquent he may 
be in expounding it. 

The risk, in my case, is, I suspect, 
rather slight, for my theory of a graduate 
dean is a trifle different from that of Mr. 
Jones. Working very closely with a fac- 
ulty that reaches out to a hundred fields 
of professional, research, and teaching 
service and leadership, a graduate dean, 
in my opinion, must be informed of 
changing needs in our society, must be 
ready to adapt educational practices and 
programs to meet needs, must be flexible 
of mind, ready to question and modify 
tradition whenever its value is no longer 
actual, and must not only face the chal- 
lenge of change but search it out, reject 
complacence, and never cease critical 
self-study—all this in co-operation with 
his colleagues of the faculties. 

If in the process, besides dealing with 
more than three thousand students, he 
sometimes feels like offering himself as a 
suitable subject for a social worker’s case 
study, bear in mind that, in addition to 
packing about sixteen hours a day into 

*A paper read at the annual meeting of the 


American Association of Schools of Social Work 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in January, 1950. 


I BELIEVE it was the witty Mr. Howard 


conference, discussion, planning, and ac- 
tion, he must also, somehow, find time 
to read. He has to consider human needs 
—what, he asks himself, does a lady 
named Charlotte Towle say on that sub- 
ject? He himself has more than a taste of 
group work and experience—what has a 
certain Grace Coyle written in that field? 
Or somebody named Harleigh Trecker? 
In the case of a Minnesota dean it is not 
too difficult to inform himself about the 
ideas of Gisela Konopka on therapeutic 
group work, but what about Eveline 
Burns and Karl de Schweinitz on social 
security? Or a writer named Clarence 
King on certain aspects of the commu- 
nity that perhaps had better be looked at 
from an educational point of view? Not 
to speak of such an item as the dynamics 
of supervision expounded by a certain 
Virginia Robinson? 

What I am trying modestly to suggest 
is that a graduate dean, like a cat, must 
have a good many lives—but without 
becoming feline. Actually or vicariously 
he must be doctor, dentist, engineer, 
chemist, historian, political scientist, 
linguist, sociologist, anthropologist, 
agronomist, biochemist, physicist, and 
social worker—with a few other special- 
ties thrown in for flavoring. Mix well, 
shake in cracked ice, add, if you must, a 
dash of bitters, and you have the cock- 
tail known as a “‘dean.”’ 

But today I shall unshake the cock- 
tail and speak basically as a social worker 
—or, if you think that is pretentious of 
me and if you have certain suspicions 
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that I could not pass your examinations, 
written and oral, let me say that I shall 
speak as a dean deeply interested in so- 
cial work, sympathetic with the work of 
this Association in consistently and cou- 
rageously elevating the standards of a 
very important profession, and vitally in- 
terested in the demonstration, now no 
longer an experiment, of how, in an aca- 
demic system, it is possible effectively to 
relate field work under supervision with 
quiet studies in classroom and library. 

My interest in social work on the 
training side stems in part from its own 
insistence upon using the far-flung re- 
sources of a great university in training 
its students. In scholarship and human 
service, in our very living, we miss basic 
meanings and distort our vision if we do 
not see and understand the interrelations 
of parts. Seeing things whole means per- 
spective, and that is no mean goal educa- 
tionally. In social work you have, as do 
our colleagues in medicine and dentistry, 
basic sciences that underlie special skills 
and techniques and understandings. 
There are principles, there is a founda- 
tion of fundamental knowledge, there are 
interrelations between things basic and 
things applied. In my own university, 
social work reaches out to sociology, of 
course, but also to our Child Welfare 
Institute, to psychiatry and other areas 
in our school of medicine, to political sci- 
ence, to psychology, to journalism. Not 
satisfied with its many interrelations as 
of the present, it is exploring the possi- 
bility of closer relationships with eco- 
nomics, anthropology, history, philoso- 
phy, and social geography, with use of 
the talents and resources available in 
those fields. 

I do not know just how inclusive a 
graduate program in social work can or 
should be, but I am deeply sympathetic 
with plans that look toward mobilizing 
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the broad resources of a university in a 
given training program, that are not 
daunted by traditional departmental 
walls, that perhaps seek a specialization 
in what Woodrow Wilson once described 
as “the relations of things.’”’ Too much of 
our specialization in the past has been 
away from interrelations. 

Let us never underestimate the impor- 
tance of underlying, fundamental knowl- 
edge. “The real reason we made such 
great progress,’”’ writes Vannevar Bush 
in Modern Arms and Free Men, explain- 
ing our scientific achievements in the 
war, “was not bright inventors or clever 
gadgets. It was the fact that we had 
thousands of men who understood the 
underlying science in the field... .” 
Leadership in a democratic society has 
many roots thrusting down into the 
humus of our society. Let us not delude 
ourselves into supposing that by train- 
ing technical gadgeteers we are educat- 
ing leaders for tomorrow. Leadership 
means many things and is not too easy 
to pin down to prognostication, but, if 
it is without a base of understanding that 
elevates it for true perspective, it is 
likely to be illusory. It is likely to lack 
maturity and hence a rich inward 
essence. 

In dentistry I have argued that pa- 
thology is a fundamental science—not a 
special pathology patterned in a nar- 
rowed fashion for dentists, but pathology, 
the kind of pathology we expect a well- 
trained medical man to know. Similarly 
in social work I should be inclined to 
urge, not limited patterns of study in 
sciences fundamental to the profession, 
but the sciences themselves, sturdy and 
solid. 

I suppose that there is much difference 
as to the precise ways in which training 
for social work should be accomplished. 
Recognizing its own bailiwick of special 
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interest, I see its best opportunity in a 
happy partnership with its neighboring 
sciences, just as I see medicine and den- 
tistry growing most effectively in a uni- 
versity where all the sciences basic to 
those fields flourish and where scholars 
meet, exchange ideas, work together, 
and gain strength from one another, even 
if the printed catalogues sometimes seem 
to suggest a splendid departmental iso- 
lation. I am not excited by debates as to 
educational structure in and of itself. 
You of social work have committed your- 
selves to a program of high professional 
education at the graduate level. I be- 
lieve that structurally the graduate 
schools will be big enough and flexible 
enough to meet the needs and purposes 
that inspire your profession. But my con- 
cern is not centered in a particular struc- 
ture for your training for service and 
leadership; it is centered in the kind of 
education that you need and should 
have. If the graduate schools cannot 
accommodate that kind of education, as 
I believe they can—at least in our mid- 
western state universities—you will 
properly turn elsewhere; but I hope that 
you will not follow the stupid counsels of 
those who would cut you off from the in- 
spiration and strength that residé in cor- 
dial relationships with other sciences and 
disciplines within the graduate frame- 
work merely to achieve what could possi- 
bly turn out to be an austere and empty 
autonomy. No profession, in my judg- 
ment, would be wise to stave off from 
itself the aid and counsel of its basic dis- 
ciplines, of nonspecialists, and, indeed, 
of lay members of the society it serves. 

By its very catholicity of interest, so- 
cial work, which must grapple with the 
problems of human beings individually 
and in groups and communities and 
which therefore is a science and an art 
of humanity, has something valuable to 
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give to education beyond its own profes- 
sional boundaries. I see signs of far- 
reaching changes in American graduate 
education in the multidisciplinary ap- 
proach, in exploiting not only interarea 
co-operation but interstitial fields, in the 
enrichment of education through greater 
breadth, in the use of riches that lie be- 
yond and outside traditional majors and 
minors. At my own university we have 
developed a wide interdisciplinary field 
of American studies; we are experiment- 
ing with broad-ranging international 
area studies; and we have embarked 
upon new doctoral programs in fields, 
such as cancer biology, which cannot be 
patted comfortably into a departmental 
niche—all this and more in a graduate 
school that is flexible and experimental. 
Social work comes to a specialized focus 
in practice; but, if it does not have, be- 
hind its specialized skills, breadth of 
understanding and insight, it can scarcely 
hope to achieve leadership that is states- 
manship. 

If the difficult problems of social work 
involve, more than most professions, a 
broad sweep of knowledge and under- 
standing, it remains true that what I am 
saying has much wider application. No- 
body can deny that we are a specialized 
society and will be a specialized society. 
We must have specialization, if only to 
“advance our mobile social structure,” 
as the Harvard report on general educa- 
tion puts it, in true Harvard speech. But 
we need, and desperately, to guard 
against producing a merely technically 
well-trained generation that lacks secure 
and broad educational foundations. We 
need, as I believe, the vantage that en- 
ables us to see things whole and in their 
many and complex interrelationships. 
Perhaps that is what all the world needs, 
with the winds of fear and intolerance 
blowing about us. 
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The curriculum is important; but I 
sometimes think, as Dean Haggerty used 
to say years ago, that the important cur- 
riculum is not the one we print in our 
bulletins and catalogues but the one 
that, in all its connections and interrela- 
tions, is in the minds and spirits of our 
students when, at the end of their train- 
ing, they emerge from our classes and 
from our laboratories and supervised 
field experience. I should hope that, in 
building toward that total curriculum, 
we might bear in mind breadth of educa- 
tion as well as technical proficiency, the 
use of proved method in search for truth, 
the importance of a pretty substantial 
knowledge of human behavior as it mani- 
fests itself individually and in groups, 
and, of course, the whole area of social 
work itself in its organization and pro- 
grams and all that has been built up 
through the wisdom and experience of 
the past—the past which comes up to 
this ever changing line between it and 
the future. 

This brings me inevitably to history, 
my own special field—that is, before so- 
cial work took me over. I hope that you 
will not think me merely a protagonist of 
my own speciality when I underline the 
real value of historical perspective to 
social work as to any profession, with 
special emphasis upon leadership. I am 
not thinking particularly of the joy of 
reading history, the pleasures of know- 
ing about both far and near pasts, a cer- 
tain cultural richness that adds a little 
to the pattern of our mundane existence. 
Still, I am bold enough to advance the 
thesis that social workers, whether lead- 
ers or not, are people. As people, they 
have to live with themselves, and the 
company can perhaps be made a little 
pieasanter by enlargement of their his- 
torical horizons. I had in mind more par- 
ticularly, however, that kind of history 
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which, with “everyman his own his- 
torian,’”’ could be applied to one’s com- 
munity and indeed to one’s own profes- 
sion, to its very method and ideas. I had 
in mind the history which enables one to 
tie in some particular experience or ob- 
servation with what one might call the 
“totality of social interplay” —a picture 
not greatly modified by certain separate 
variables. There is continuity with the 
past. Some things have been tried in the 
past, sometimes with success, sometimes 
with failure; and I suppose one could 
argue that it is better to know than to be 
ignorant of what has happened, if only 
in order to give us some grasp of trends 
that have continued on and have touched 
us. I have found myself, more and more, 
veering toward what I have called 
“grass-roots history” —the kind of his- 
tory that deals with the common, the 
usual, the simple in life, that catches 
up basic elements in large movements 
and forces, that touches the lives of mil- 
lions of people, that would include social 
work itself in its humblest activities. 
There are enough forces making for in- 
stability; let us not lightly cast aside 
such a steadying influence as history. 
Much as I emphasize basic sciences, 
breadth of educational preparation, and 
even history, I am not so naive as to sup- 
pose that our problem is solved by a neat 
curriculum that reaches out into adja- 
cent or collateral fields and that ranges 
general university strength alongside a 
school or department of social work. It 
was a distinguished predecessor of mine, 
Guy Stanton Ford, who once said that 
“making budgets is necessary and tinker- 
ing with curriculums is busywork; but 
getting together a real faculty is the only 
thing that makes a great institution.” 
That is wisdom; but most of us, con- 
ceding the wisdom, are concerned with 
ways and means of getting together that 
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real faculty. It is not too difficult to set 
up certain criteria. We know that we 
are not likely to be very successful in 
producing leaders unless we have a fac- 
ulty that is itself marked by high and 
distinctive quality. It must truly “know 
its stuff,” as the students crudely but 
exactly express it. It must be creative, 
familiar with the waters that spring from 
research and contemplation. It must be 
open-eyed to new trends and develop- 
ments in its own profession. It must 
know the scientific method in an age of 
science. It must have the ability to ana- 
lyze old programs for inadequacies in the 
face of needs and the imagination to 
work out new programs. It must be 
dedicated to the art of teaching and 
must know also how to keep abreast of 
knowledge, how to work with the team- 
mates of a faculty and, beyond this, in 
the affairs of the community itself. 

We ask a good deal of a faculty. But 
can we fairly ask less? We need leader- 
ship to produce leadership; and I fear 
any profession will wither unless we suc- 
ceed in supplying it with the kind of 
imaginative, vigorous leadership in 
teaching ranks that I have tried to de- 
scribe. I wish I could give you some 
magic answer to the question of supply, 
but there is none. Probably the realistic 
answer is to find potentiality for growth, 
mark it out, give it encouragement, and 
help it to build more education into it- 
self. The leaders of the future, of some 
future, are now in your schools. Some 
will go on to teach others; some will go 
into the many-branched service and ad- 
ministrative posts that invite trained 
talent. Our job is to reach out and give 
the handclasp of confidence to those who 
are potentially our teachers of the future 
and let them build their reputations as 
they go along in our institutions as mem- 
bers of a community of teachers and 
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scholars. They will do more than build 
their reputations—they will build lead- 
ership for tomorrow. 

Institution, curriculum, and faculty 
are important enough, but of course they 
could all be frustrated and mean very 
little, indeed, for lack of good students. 
Without good students, where is leader- 
ship for tomorrow? I think that in nearly 
all fields we are looking for much the 
same kind of competence. We want in- 
telligent persons who are emotionally 
stable. We want students with strong 
academic qualifications; in social work 
we want them to have a good grounding 
in the social sciences. We want persons 
who have aptitude in interpersonal rela- 
tions and we want persons who have a 
reasonable, clear, and firm motivation 
to service. 

I suppose that one of the most baffling 
of all the problems in the selection of 
students is that of finding people who 
at once have that combination of a con- 
fidence-winning personality, or its poten- 
tiality, and the elements of good judg- 
ment, together with the intellectual abil- 
ity to understand and master problems 
and interrelationships. When I first had 
contact with social work, it seemed to 
me that, no doubt because of heavy 
demand for trained people, there was a 
tendency to accept candidates for admis- 
sion who ran up good scores for char- 
acter and personality and motivation 
but whose academic qualifications some- 
times seemed to call for an intellec- 
tual case worker. Do not misunderstand 
me. I have the greatest respect for the 
combination of character and purpose, 
essential as it is not only to social work 
but to graduate schools—and to civilized 
life. When that combination is supple- 
mented by what some call “‘drive’’ and 
what I call “finishing quality” —a firm- 
ness and obstinacy that impel a person 
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to complete what he or she starts— 
one is almost certain to have a measure, 
perhaps a great measure, of success. But 
for leadership and statesmanship for the 
future, I want these things plus genuine 
ability. Men have devised mechanical 
“men’’; and Mark IV can do wonders in 
lightning-like calculation, but this fabu- 
lous and intricate machine is a creature 
of brains. It is not a substitute for brains. 
There is no substitute for brains. There 
has been in my own university, where 
the social work training is affiliated with 
the graduate school, a marked upward 
trend in social work admissions. Selec- 
tion is rigorous and searching. It is 
matching up to the professions with 
which, I suppose, it competes for ability; 
and this, to me, is one of the hopeful 
signs on the horizon for the turning-out 
of men and women who will contribute 
real leadership in the future. If this 
trend, in turn, is matched by that in 
other schools, if true graduate standards 
are being applied, the profession would 
seem to be coming of age. 

Perhaps this problem of leadership 
will solve itself if we carry on, encourage 
ability plus with both faith and fellow- 
ships, and keep standards both of admis- 
sion and of performance high. A senti- 
mental policy of admission means the 
filtering into the profession of ill-suited 
people and, inevitably, the deterioration 
of the profession. My colleague, Profes- 
sor Kidneigh, discussing ““The Quest for 
Competence in Welfare Administration,” 
directs his attention to ability to assume 
responsibility, ability to get things done, 
to think clearly, and to work with peo- 
ple, plus inner drive. They are very good 
qualities to use, first in a program of 
thorough professional training, and then 
in active service and ultimate leadership. 
They are easier to put down on paper, 
however, than to find in real persons, 
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particularly when one begins to measure 
the precise degree to which individuals 
achieve excellence on the several counts 
and the unevennesses that often crop up. 
But, as Mr. Kidneigh says, this very 
quest for competence, even if not com- 
pletely successful, sets up goals toward 
which all of us may strive. 

If in what I have said thus far I have 
touched only casually on research, I 
have not meant to discount its impor- 
tance. I believe that social work as a true 
profession must be research-minded as 
well as service-minded—research-minded 
because the profession must be forward- 
looking, because the social avenues and 
alleys challenge the profession with un- 
solved, or only partially solved, problems 
and because social work, while grateful 
for and always ready to accept contribu- 
tions from adjacent or basic fields, must 
explore and define and measure its own 
problems. Apart from direct contribu- 
tions to itself, it can, I think, give direc- 
tion, by its own researches, to studies in 
the related fields. 

The essential point that I want to 
make is that, although the problems of 
research may be from the field, may be 
applied in nature, just as unnumbered 
problems in medicine and dentistry are 
applied, they must be approached with 
a sound knowledge of the basic disci- 
plines and the research methods therein. 
Here, again, I believe that the profession 
can be strengthened by its affiliation 
with graduate education in the days 
ahead. I suppose that there are different 
levels of research competence and use, 
but their fundamentals probably are 
more important than their differences. 
I can see a first stage in good basic 
training in method, in understanding of 
the quantitative approach, in the critical 
appraisal and use of evidence. I can see, 
perhaps at a more advanced level, com- 
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petence in the survey, in the careful 
analysis and measurement of a problem, 
in the understanding use of old tools or 
the considered devising of new ones in 
dealing with a problem, and in “before- 
and-after”’ studies that depend upon 
sound methodology. The more I study 
the social sciences, the more impressed I 
am by the advances that they have made 
in recent years in methodology, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Dr. Chapin’s 
experimental designs in sociology. Trails 
seem to be opening in methodology that 
will lead into basic human investigations 
that might prove turning points for a 
whole profession; and I suppose that 
such investigation might be thought of 
as fundamental research. My thought, 
as I have implied, is less upon differ- 
ences in research or in its use than 
upon a frank inclusion of and insistence 
upon research in what some of my friends 
think of as a profession that has under- 
valued research in the face of insistent 
demands for day-by-day service to hu- 
man beings. The true picture, I have no 
doubt, is actually much unlike that 
sometimes suggested by hostile critics; 
but it may well be that, as in some other 
professions, the picture is uneven, and 
probably there is no cause for a feeling 
of complacency. Research and its ad- 
vances in method, in a word, deserve a 
place of high importance in a profession 
that is attaining maturity and facing 
complex and difficult problems in the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

I believe in social work, in its profes- 
sional integrity, its own faith in human 
dignity and human value, its dedication 
to social and economic well-being, its 
concept of human self-realization. I be- 
lieve that through its knowledge and 
skills and purposes it is making and can 
continue to make great contributions to 
human welfare in the whole range of 


affairs, from little community to wide 
world. I believe that professional recog- 
nition of social work, already secure, will 
deepen and that we shall move into much 
greater utilization of its understanding 
and skills than we have at present. 

Proud as we are of our heritage and of 
contemporary America in a world of 
confusion and fear, we should be less than 
realistic if we did not recognize shortcom- 
ings and needs and, by the same token, 
seek to meet them, alleviate them, if pos- 
sible solve them. Our latest figures on 
housing indicate more than two million 
units overcrowded and more than a fifth 
of American homes without running wa- 
ter. Reports on national health, with the 
worst conditions among people of low in- 
come, make it clear that some twenty- 
five million Americans have disabling or 
nondisabling chronic ailments. We are a 
long way from having solved in adequate 
fashion our problems of medical care; 
and it may be added that we are looking, 
almost wistfully, to organized medicine 
to give us constructive leadership in- 
stead of assessed negativism as society 
searches for solutions that are tenable 
and that make good sense. In education 
we still have more than eighty thousand 
one-room schools. We need new or im- 
proved school buildings to the tune of 
some six billion dollars. We are spending 
for education less than 2 per cent of the 
national income, while we profess to 
believe, as a fundamental of our demo- 
cratic culture, in education. And the 
total income picture shows vast numbers 
of families in America, perhaps as many 
as half the total, receiving incomes that 
in real value cannot support what most 
of us would describe as a well-balanced, 
a good, a satisfactory living. 

You know the statistics far better than 
I and can fill them out with further de- 
tail; but, in any event, I should not rest 
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the case on any purely statistical picture. 
I mention these matters only to drive 
home the point that economic and social 
problems and conditions of grave char- 
acter confront us as of today, alongside 
the strains of a divided world; and it 
requires no prophet to see that they will 
contribute to the social work of the social 
workers tomorrow and through many 
tomorrows. 

But, even if housing, health, educa- 
tion, and income are greatly improved 
as this society of ours grapples with its 
problems, let no one suppose that the 
role of the social worker is likely to lessen 
as we move into the tomorrows. It is 
certain, I think, to increase in impor- 
tance. For one thing, the utopias we may 
dream about are not around the corner 
or even blessedly waiting for us in the 
year 2000. And, for another thing, rela- 
tivity as a theory is not limited to con- 
siderations of stellar space. What is 
poverty? What is well-being? Who can 
give final answers? I remember a wise 
saying of Stuart Chapin, that, as the 
standard of living goes up, the different 
ways in which people can be poor are 
likely to multiply. That is only another 
morsel of food for social work thought. 

Whatever our destiny in this uncer- 
tain world, we can be strengthened, as 
we move toward it, by a feeling that is at 
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the heart of social work. I mean the feel- 
ing of oneness with human beings. As 
one considers that feeling in its universal 
meaning, one irresistibly recalls the 
familiar lines, old but always new, that 
the English poet and preacher, John 
Donne, wrote in 1623. Who, with greater 
beauty and more memorable force, has 
put in words the fundamental concept 
on which this profession and, indeed, our 
whole civilization must rest if we are to 
move forward to a happier society? All 
of you will remember those haunting 
lines: 

Who bends not his ear to any bell, which 
upon any occasion rings? But who can remove 
it from that bell, which is passing a peece of him- 
selfe out of this world? No man is an Iand, 
intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the 
Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod bee 
washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a 
Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; 
any mans death diminishes me, because I am 


involved in Mankind; and therefore never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls; i¢ tolls for thee. 


You of social work and all of us—stu- 
dents, teachers, citizens—are indeed “‘in- 
volved in Mankind,” with all the far- 
reaching responsibilities that that funda- 
mental and inescapable human relation- 
ship implies. 
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matter of following rules, nor can 

it be secured through the posses- 
sion of theoretical knowledge. Our prob- 
lem is the one common to every profes- 
sion directly concerned with human 
needs, which must utilize in its practice 
a body of scientific knowledge. How may 
this knowledge be used to give us pre- 
cise understanding of the individual, of 
the problem he brings to us, and of the 
means by which we may best serve him, 
rather than to obscure these matters by 
irrelevant complication, oversimplifica- 
tion, or abstraction? 

I wish to review two principles, long 
a part of case-work practice, which I be- 
lieve are essential for us to follow if we 
are successfully to solve this dilemma: 
(x) there can be no effective help with- 
out a thorough grasp of the presenting 
situation and (2) there must be genuine 
client participation in the defining of 
need and in the determination of how it 
shall be met. 

In other words, there can be no help 
given unless it is based upon sound diag- 
nosis, which takes into account the cli- 
ent’s motive in asking help. We must 
know his want before we can determine 
whether we have anything to offer him 
which he will use. 

Let us consider, first, the necessity of 
accurate diagnosis for the determination 
of treatment. Scientific diagnosis must 
take into account the particulars of the 


t Paper read at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Atlantic City, 1950. 


Fim case-work service is not a 


specific situation confronting us. We 
often fail to achieve it by attempting to 
fit our data into preconceived theories 
rather than to read from the presenting 
material its meaning. Let me illustrate: 

Mr. M.., aged forty-four, was referred 
by an employment office. He presented 
his problem as a financial one, arising 
from current unemployment. He told of 
having come to the city two years ago, 
when his teaching job in the extension 
division of a college in another state 
terminated by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of the particular educational project 
with which he was connected. During 
the last two years he had failed in three 
jobs: one, where the unskilled manual 
labor was physically too hard for him; 
the other two, selling jobs, demanding a 
personality foreign to his. He told of 
having an educational background (B.A. 
and M.A.) as well as personal interest 
which made him feel that he was fitted 
only for teaching. In his voluntary ac- 
count of his training and in a vague ac- 
count of fruitless efforts to get a teach- 
ing position in a college or university, 
he presented a picture of failure and evi- 
denced strong feelings of personal inade- 
quacy. (He ruled out teaching in a sec- 
ondary school because of an extremely 
disturbing experience at one time as a 
substitute teacher.) Financial help was 
given to meet immediate necessities, and 
another interview was suggested with an 
offer of the possibility of help with his 
over-all problem. The worker noted that, 
from the way he presented himself, he 
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seemed to expect the inference to be 
drawn that he was emotionally incapable 
of succeeding. 

A temporary unskilled job intervened 
between the first and second interview. 
In the second interview Mr. M. immedi- 
ately introduced the discussion of his 
insecurity and his feeling that he at- 
tempted to get jobs in which he was 
bound to fail. The worker recorded that 
she gave “forthright recognition to his 
overwhelming feelings of failure and lack 
of any real confidence in any efforts he 
was making to establish himself” and 
concluded that treatment of his problem 
of finding a job solely through practical 
efforts would be futile. Mr. M. expressed 
relief that “the issue was now in the 
open.” 

At this point it is evident that the 
worker saw Mr. M.’s problem as an emo- 
tional one, wherein he was seeking help 
in the interest of dealing with his feelings 
in such a way that he could eventually 
come to feel differently about himself. In 
other words, he looked upon himself as 
possessing a psychological problem, that 
is, needing to fail, and wanted to rid him- 
self of that problem. The following case- 
work interviews found Mr. M. absorbed 
in presenting, with encouragement from 
the worker, history material, especially 
that concerning early family relation- 
ships, in which he always pictured him- 
self as the child with problems in ad- 
justment. 

What has happened here from the 
standpoint of a diagnostic evaluation? 
Let us look at the evidence at hand. Mr. 
M. comes in with a very practical prob- 
lem—he needs money for rent and food 
and has no job with which to earn this 
money. He tells also of having certain 
specialized vocational training. Looked 
at matter of factly, the issue, the immedi- 
ate need being met, is to explore in realis- 
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tic fashion just exactly what he has been 
doing to get the job for which he is 
equipped and to discover what the ex- 
ternal obstacles may be. What occurs in- 
stead? The interviews are focused upon 
the past, and the matter of getting a job 
for which he is prepared is no longer the 
central issue. We see the worker assum- 
ing that exploration of the past will serve 
to solve the present dilemma. There is no 
reason, however, to believe from what 
the client has told us that by taking the 
proper steps he cannot find the kind of 
job for which he is fitted. A psychological 
problem has been assumed to exist by 
the worker before she has got sufficient 
proof that it exists. The client is cast in 
the role of a neurotic, with little evidence 
to show the nature of his neurosis or its 
bearing upon the difficulty which brought 
him to the agency, namely, financial need 
and unemployment. But an emotional 
problem, like any other kind, expresses 
itself in concrete, observable fashion, and 
no amount of intricate theorizing can 
substantiate its existence in the absence 
of practical evidence. 

In addition to taking at face value this 
client’s own estimation of himself, 
namely, that he needs to fail, the worker 
further assumes that he wants to do 
something about this psychological diffi- 
culty, and she proceeds on the belief that 
he is asking help in modifying this need. 
The record indicates that he responded 
avidly to her interest in him as a psycho- 
logical problem. Why did he do so? The 
history he gave makes the answer fairly 
evident. As the oldest child, he had al- 
ways been able to maintain a favored 
position in relation to his mother, the 
dominant parent, by being a rather spe- 
cial psychological problem. A “need to 
fail’’ was not a self-punitive device but 
rather the way in which he had found 
the success he coveted. His discomfort in 
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being unemployed was being displaced 
by his satisfaction in becoming the 
worker’s psychiatric case. The old pat- 
tern of his relationship with his mother 
was being repeated, whereas he might 
have been given the opportunity of be- 
coming the object of the worker’s con- 
cern through constructive, realistic, and 
not overambitious efforts to find a job. 
I reiterate, a sound diagnosis includes 
comprehension of the client’s motives in 
asking help and must take into account 
all the evidence at hand. 

The clue to the real nature of the cli- 
ent’s dilemma may well lie in the data 
which we tend to ignore. When we have 
a theory that seems to fit our case in fine 
textbook fashion, we are tempted to 
overlook those facts for which it fails to 
account. Irene, a stenographer with a 
good work record of several years in one 
concern, came for financial assistance. 
After several months on a new job, she 
had been “fired” because of poor per- 
formance and unexplained absences. She 
was upset, not just because of her finan- 
cial crisis, but also because of the appar- 
ent drop in her capacity to work effi- 
ciently. Exploration by the worker re- 
vealed that in this new job situation, 
although the work was even less exact- 
ing than in her previous job, Irene had 
felt very anxious and tense most of the 
time. She offered as explanation of her 
nervousness and consequently unsatis- 
factory work her concern about the ir- 
responsible behavior of a somewhat 
younger brother who made many de- 
mands upon their mother. Further in- 
quiry revealed that Irene felt that her 
mother had always favored this brother. 
Her avowed protest was against the bur- 
den that her brother’s behavior placed 
upon the mother. At first glance, anxiety 
and guilt arising from rivalry with the 
brother seemed to be the problem that 


the worker would have to tackle with 
her. However, there was this further 
fact: since this brother had been in the 
home all along, her rivalry with him was 
not sufficient to account for her change 
in job performance, which had brought 
about the financial crisis leading to her 
asking for assistance. She had done the 
same type of work in each place. In psy- 
chiatric consultation more careful scru- 
tiny was given to the two work situa- 
tions—the one where things had gone 
well and the one where they had not. It 
was noted that the new job had been in 
an office where the atmosphere was free 
and easy and the relationships between 
the workers and office head were of an 
informal and rather personal nature. 
This was in contrast to the other setting, 
where routine was closely adhered to and 
where intraoffice relationships were busi- 
ness-like and impersonal. Herein lay the 
explanation of the slump in Irene’s work 
and of the intense anxiety that the new 
job created in her. The setting of the new 
job, in contrast to the old, was personal, 
“homelike” in nature; that is, it was a 
replica of the home atmosphere which 
Irene found so disturbing. Her reaction 
to it was likewise the same—namely, it 
roused within her feelings of rivalry and 
hostility which she was unable to handle. 
Given an atmosphere at work that did 
not reactivate the disturbing feelings 
surrounding her relationship with her 
brother, Irene had functioned well and 
with apparent comfort. 

Certain questions come immediately 
to our mind in determining the plan of 
help in this case, such as the resources of 
the agency, including the skills of the 
worker, and the availability of jobs for 
stenographers of Irene’s race. One treat- 
ment plan might be to steer her into a 
job where the elements so upsetting to 
her in the last one would be absent. Or 
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help might be given with the feelings 
which lay behind her inability to adjust. 
If the latter course is decided upon, the 
worker will have the task of helping 
Irene to see that guilt over rivalry with 
her brother created anxiety which pre- 
vented her doing satisfactory work. In- 
terpretations do not become emotionally 
meaningful to a client unless they relate 
to situations (in Irene’s case, her ineffi- 
ciency), about which they have a vital 
concern. Thus we see that for effective 
treatment the classical sequence of ri- 
valry-hostility-guilt-anxiety would not 
have given the worker sufficient grasp of 
this girl’s problem to deal with it ade- 
quately. This would hold true whether 
the help given was to steer her to a job 
situation in which she could operate, to 
help her see how feelings had been trans- 
ferred from one situation to another irra- 
tionally, or to help her work through 
these feelings themselves. The under- 
standing of a client's conflicting feelings 
and the meaningful interpretation of them 
to the client must incorporate the concrete 
life-experience which is precipitating the 
client’s discomfort. One must begin with 
the immediate problematic experience 
rather than plunge into the past. In our 
eagerness to get at “‘underlying causes”’ 
we have frequently failed to get at the 
immediate ones. The result has been that 
we and our client have often taken long 
and interesting journeys into our client’s 
past, which have provided each of us 
with varying types of gratification or 
frustration but have left unmodified the 
circumstances and the client’s feelings 
about them which started us on our way. 
On this journey our clients will often take 
the lead. I recall Thurber’s cartoon in 
the New Yorker of several years ago. A 
lady, revolver in hand, is being ques- 
tioned by the police officers about the 
gentleman who lies dead at her feet. 
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With an eager look in her eye, she is say- 
ing, “‘Well, you see, the story really goes 
back to when I was a teensy-weensy 
little girl.”’ 

In this connection we must also re- 
member that our failures do not always 
lie in the initial exploratory phases of a 
case. Often we have forgotten that diag- 
nosis must be “‘ongoing,’’ never static, and 
that what was a correct measure of pro- 
cedure at one point may block treatment or 
even be damaging at another. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress 
that any resolutions of a client’s diffi- 
culty must take into account the motive 
which led him to seek help. What we are 
inclined to overlook is that here again a 
clear picture of the client’s situation is 
necessary for understanding his motive 
in coming to us and in continuing his 
contact with us. We must begin with the 
client where he is, in terms of facts, and 
his immediate feelings about them. If he 
has psychological problems with which 
he really wants help, we do not need to 
worry for fear we will not get to them. 
Unless we have reason to believe that 
the client’s affect is seriously blocking 
his capacity to present himself and his 
problems, it is important that we treat 
him as a normal person until we have 
evidence to the contrary. This means 
that we accept his statement of his prob- 
lem and request for help as appropriate 
to the reality situation facing him. Mov- 
ing ahead into an active exploration of 
his situation as he presents it and of its 
possible solution, we shall have the op- 
portunity to see, by the manner in which 
he takes hold of our questions, the con- 
sistency and directness of his replies, as 
well as their content, where the irration- 
alities exist. What he does between inter- 
views is, of course, of primary impor- 
tance in determining what his motives in 
seeking help are. If conflicting feelings 
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and attitudes are not the chief obstacles 
to the resolution of the client’s difficul- 
ties, such exploration, aside from its pri- 
mary aim of securing understanding of 
the situation necessary to determine 


what help is needed, will have the addi-- 


tional value of giving the client a sense 
that a plan of help is under way and that 
he no longer has to tackle his problems 
alone. This, in turn, may give him an 
increased confidence in the successful 
resolution of his difficulty, an important 
factor in assuring such success. If a psy- 
chological problem is there, it will be 
brought to the fore, as, in one way or 
another, under its influence, the client 
will produce, either through acting out 
or in words, his defenses against a realis- 
tically appropriate response to the 
worker’s activity. 

Let me use a simple, schematic illus- 
tration to show how the nature of a prob- 
lem may change shape in the course of an 
investigation. A man comes to us, stat- 
ing that his problem is unemployment 
and asking for help in finding a job. We 
are able to give this help through the 
offer of a job. Now he may either accept 
the job or reject it. If he takes it, we 
may assume that his problem was as he 
stated it and that our services have met 
his need. But let us suppose that he 
rejects it, giving as his reason that he 
feels it will be too strenuous. Our next 
step will be to examine why he thinks 
this will be the case, and, in so doing, 
another problem comes to the fore—a 
physical disability requiring medical 
care. This is made available to him, but 
he refuses it, and, as we explore with him 
the grounds for his refusal, there is 
revealed a fear of operations, dating 
back to an early frightening experience. 
This fear he tells us with reluctance be- 
cause of the shame he feels in relation 
to it. Once more his problem has taken 


new shape, and now, from evidence ac- 
tively presented to the worker by the 
client himself, it appears to include psy- 
chological elements. 

Up to this point, in our discussion of 
the necessity for sound diagnosis of the 
motives underlying the client’s request 
for help, we have assumed that the client 
is articulate, that he is emotionally ready 
to enter at least into a beginning presen- 
tation of his difficulties and to ask for help 
in relation to them. Let me note here 
that talking may be used for purposes of 
concealment, and the worker must there- 
fore be careful not to equate articulate- 
ness with readiness to relate or with lack 
of defensiveness. 

With the client whose capacity to take 
the initial steps toward dealing with the 
problems confronting him is impaired by 
excessive emotional tension, we must 
follow precisely the same principle as 
with the client who is able to present 
verbally his need. That is, we must be- 
gin where he is. Listening is not just 
hearing with our ears. 

The worker’s first task in such in- 
stances is to sense the nature of the feel- 
ing which the client is bringing to the 
situation and to relate appropriately to 
that feeling. For example, if our client is 
an unmarried mother, paralyzed by fear 
of condemnation and rejection, the 
worker’s first effort must be to assuage 
that fear. If she is at the moment domi- 
nated by feelings of bitterness and hos- 
tility, impelled by them to strike out 
blindly, their force must be diluted. We 
cannot hold in abeyance our treatment 
plan until we have explored with the 
client his problem and his need. Emo- 
tional tension must be handled before 
the “facts” of the situation can be ob- 
tained and before the client can begin to 
use our help responsibly in his own 
behalf. 
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It must be remembered that feelings 
that are deeply disturbing cannot be 
openly voiced. The primary source of the 
tension which holds a client tight within 
himself is his own attitude toward what 
he feels. A fear of what will happen if his 
anger is let loose may cause him to as- 
sume, when we first see him, the mood 
that all is well or that he is indifferent 
to what is happening. Fears of rejection, 
acute because an unmarried mother 
stands in desperate need of help and be- 
cause in all likelihood she has recently 
been rejected, may lead to a struggle to 
maintain a front of self-sufficiency to 
protect herself from further experience 
of rejection. The “emotional tone” which 
pervades what the client tells us and 
how he behaves during the interview is 
of great importance, as, for example, 
lack of wholeheartedness in discussing 
plans. 

We must make imaginative use of 
whatever information we have about a 
client before we see him. Even though 
it is true that the same circumstances 
mean different things to different peo- 
ple, until we have evidence to the con- 
trary, what we know in general of the 
meaning for individual happiness and 
security of certain fundamental human 
relationships enables us to enter with 
sympathetic imagination into the feel- 
ings of a client when these relationships 
are seriously disturbed. 

Once, again, our success in doing this 
has little relationship to facility in ap- 
plying textbook labels but depends on 
our capacity to “feel into” the human 
elements of the situation. Mrs. N., an 
Italian war bride, who spoke little Eng- 
lish, recognized how feelings can be 
shared and understanding gained al- 
though communication by words is very 
limited. Her words of appreciation and 
relief at the end of the first interview 
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were, ‘“‘Hurt in the heart is the same in 
every country.” 

Implicit within the two principles 
which we have been discussing is a third, 
namely, that our treatment goals must 
be set within the reality limits, which at 
the least must include our client’s fun- 
damental capacities and resources for 
help, both within and without the agen- 
cy. It seems hardly necessary to stress 
the importance of this principle for treat- 
ment, but may I recall Margaret Fuller’s 
dramatic declaration: ‘I accept the uni- 
verse’’—and Carlyle’s rejoinder, ‘““Egad, 
she’d better.”’ 

In our paper we have been considering 
how method in case-work practice may 
implement the achievement of the func- 
tion of the family agency. In conclusion, 
I wish to affirm the basic premises upon 
which our discussion has been based. 
The concept of function has meaning 
only in relation to the purpose which it 
serves. The purpose of the family agency 
is to support and to strengthen family 
life in the interest of the well-being of 
its members and of the democracy in 
which they live. This means that we are 
concerned not with just any form of 
family life but that form which provides 
those early life-experiences essential for 
the development of the child into an 
adult capable of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and parenthood in 
a democratic state and in a world of 
conflicting values and hydrogen bombs. 
The family is not a mystical unit. It is 
composed of individuals standing in cer- 
tain relations to one another: husband 
and wife, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters. The quality of these rela- 
tions will determine whether the child 
will attain a maturity marked by that 
self-security which is needed if there is to 
be such regard for the rights and needs 
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of others as is essential in a democracy. 

Our emphasis upon the importance of 
diagnosis and of a diagnostic process 
which utilizes the client’s motives in 
seeking help rests upon a concept of the 
human being which recognizes that his 
individuality, his needs and his hopes, 
his frailties and his strengths, determine 
and are determined by the significant 
life-relationships which he has expe- 
rienced. One cannot help without an 
understanding of what a man is seeking 


in his relationship to others and to him- 
self. This understanding is gained out of 
a knowledge of the development of those 
relationships. We must not overlook the 
fact, however, that, for the purpose of 
effective case-work service, history alone 
is important which starts in the present, 
looking into the past only in so far as 
the present fails to explain our client’s 
dilemma. 
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TEACHING CASE WORK BY THE DISCUSSION METHOD 


HELEN HARRIS PERLMAN 


communicate with one’s fellow-men 

before it is too late, the discussion 
method is used as widely and sometimes 
as indiscriminately as vitamin pills. From 
solving problems of world maladjustment 
to personal maladjustment, from decid- 
ing “Shall we have an H-bomb?” to 
“Shall we invite boys to our party?” 
from promoting good legislation to pro- 
moting good fellowship, from fostering 
good leadership to fostering good learn- 
ing, the discussion method is held to be 
a means.” It is readily understandable 
that, with a means so widely used for so 
many diverse purposes, there has come 
to be some rather loose thinking about 
and loose applications of this method of 
problem-solving. 

Gather a group of teachers of case 
work together about the subject of class- 
room discussion, and there will be general 
and warm agreement that discussion is a 
good teaching method and a good learn- 
ing means. But one of the surest ways to 
bring conversation about “discussion” 
to a dead stop is to ask, ‘‘What is a dis- 
cussion?’ The origin of “to discuss” 
means “to shake apart.” In order to 
“shake apart” both the silence and the 
question, this attempt at descriptive 
definition is offered. 

t Not long ago I observed a classroom discussion 
by six-year-olds. The issue was whether Ralph 
should have told Dick to “sock up” on James and 
bloody his nose. Why should one person tell another 
person to do kis dirty work for him? And besides, 
even if he did, why should Dick be foolish enough 
to do what some other kid tells him to? Especially 
if it’s wrong? I was pleasantly aware that a genera- 
tion ago in the first grade, Ralph and Dick, not the 
question, would have been shaken apart, and boys 


and question, all, would have been consigned to the 
dark silence of the cloakroom. 


I THESE days of the frantic effort to 


Discussion is thinking out loud to- 
gether with others. Or, to put it more 
formally, a discussion is a reasoned ver- 
bal communication between two or more 
persons. (Emotions may be involved or 
may underlie the reasoning, but the con- 
scious effort is to hold emotion in the 
check of intellectual processes. If emo- 
tion breaks loose, rational communica- 
tion breaks down.) A discussion pro- 
ceeds from a point of mutual clarity and 
agreement as to its focal issues or facts or 
assumptions, and these constitute the 
framework of reference and gauge of 
relevance. There must be, further, mu- 
tual agreement that the significance of 
these facts, issues, or assumptions is open 
to question or interpretation or differing 
judgment. Discussion begins with a ques- 
tion of opinion, of differing interpreta- 
tion of accepted premises or facts. The 
activity in a discussion is the exercise of 
minds in an effort to “shake apart”—to 
explore, analyze, evaluate, and come to 
some conclusion or judgment of a situa- 
tion, idea, or act. The conclusion come 
to may be that a conclusion cannot be 
arrived at, that the issue remains one of 
preference, opinion, personal value—but 
this will have been established by com- 
municated thought rather than by im- 
pulsive espousal. All discussions have 
these elements in common. 

The classroom discussion, however, 
poses some special considerations. It is a 
method used toward a specified end: 
that within a given period of time stu- 
dents will have incorporated a certain 
content of knowledge, certain habits of 
thought, and certain ways of operation. 
Within a university, as in any formal 
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school system, a sequence of courses leads 
to a terminal point at which it is certified 
that the student has mastered certain ex- 
periences and has arrived at a certain 
point in his development. Within any 
one course a certain section of knowledge 
and certain exercise in the use of that 
knowledge must be experienced and 
learned within a limited period of time. 
Classroom discussion is, then, a bounded 
discussion. It is bounded by what is to 
be learned within what period of time. 

It may be argued that that discussion 
which is “freewheeling” and which comes 
to have content and take shape via the 
group’s own recognition and self-disci- 
plined efforts is in the long run the rich- 
est and truest learning experience. This 
may be true. It may be argued that dis- 
cussion wherein members of the group 
are free to say that which they are 
moved to say is ‘“democratic.”’ This may 
or may not be true, depending upon some 
definition of ‘‘democratic’’ and its differ- 
entiation from “anarchy” or “laissez 
faire.” It may be argued that discussion, 
better than other teaching methods, can 
be paced to the students’ learning rate, 
which does not necessarily conform to 
the quarter or semester system. Both 
these statements are true, provided 
“should” is not slipped in for ‘‘can.” 
But the reality of the ends to be achieved 
within the limits of given time is impla- 
cable. No one knows better than the 
teacher how brief is the life of a course 
and how fleeting time. Today the neo- 
phyte gives hail; tomorrow the graduate 
says farewell; and in the span of a few 
deep breaths the teacher and the former 
student are on the same platform (each 
with some mixed feelings), each perform- 
ing as a discussant (!) of a professional 
paper. 

If it is accepted that classroom dis- 
cussion must be a discussion controlled 


by considerations of what is to be learned 
within what period of time, then the role 
of the teacher in classroom discussion be- 
gins to come clear. He cannot beguile 
himself into thinking he is just a “‘cata- 
lytic agent.’’ Nor is he a “group leader” 
in the general sense of nurturing, over an 
unspecified time, a group’s capacity to 
achieve its self-determined ends. He is a 
“leader” in the explicit sense of having 
the authority and obligation to guide and 
to direct and often to require. He is an 
‘“fnstructor” in that at given time and 
place he must inject some knowledge by 
means of which the class can go forward. 
He must take responsibility both for 
stimulating discussion and for control- 
ling it, both for releasing the students’ 
energies and for insistently directing 
them to the task for which they have 
been freed. He is responsible not only to 
promote movement but, literally, to 
“steer the course’ so that direction is 
not lost. He must not only keep the class 
going but help it arrive. 

It cannot, then, be happily assumed 
that in classroom teaching discussion is 
good for the soul. Whether or not it is a 
good means of teaching and learning de- 
pends upon the teacher’s clear under- 
standing of what it is, what its relation is 
to the specified educational goals,? and 
finally upon the teacher’s working out 
such ways and means as will promote and 
manage the fulsome use of discussion in 
achieving those goals. What follows here 
is limited to considerations of the use of 
discussion as a method of teaching. Its 
specific content is that of the use of this 
method in the teaching of social case 
work in a school of social work, but per- 
haps, in parts, it may have some wider 
applications. 


2The educational purpose of discussion as a 
means of learning by doing (learning to think, to 
communicate, to co-operate, etc.) is not included in 
this article largely because of space considerations. 
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To observe a good discussion is to be 
impressed with its apparent spontaneity, 
freedom, the combustion of ideas among 
the participants, and by the keen skill of 
the leader in provoking new thought and 
drawing its varied strands together. One 
tends to think of this teacher or discus- 
sion leader as a “natural,” as one who, 
without preparation, is ready to take on 
what comes. Perhaps he is. Or perhaps 
his readiness is the product of prepara- 
tion. And perhaps some skills have be- 
come “second nature” to him which were 
once carefully learned and incorporated 
by prepared practice. 

Many of these skills are those which 
the case-work teacher learned and prac- 
ticed in the one-to-one discussions of the 
case-work process itself. Transferred with 
necessary modifications to the class 
group, they will remain familiar to him. 
One of these skills is attentive listening, 
not just to the words being said but to 
the import of what is being said. Follow- 
ing on this (and in the experienced dis- 
cussion leader it is virtually spontaneous 
with it) is the effort to make connection 
between that which has been said and 
that which preceded it or that which 
might logically follow it. This sequence 
or interplay of statements and questions 
the discussion leader must relate to the 
major questions or issues in discussion. 
The ability to do this is the ability to 
maintain focus upon a nuclear idea at 
the same time as its radiations are fol- 
lowed and then drawn back to the cen- 
tral body. (This, too, is a skill well known 
to the case worker. The client’s story 
may lead into labyrinthine paths, where 
both he and the case worker will be lost 
except as the case worker has learned to 
maintain a central focus and to help the 
client relate himself and his involved dis- 
cussion back to that.) The discussion 
leader, then, must be able to focus discus- 
sion so that, for all its diversity, it main- 
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tains an essential wholeness, a basic 
unity. The awareness of basic unity 
needs, of course, to be shared with the 
discussion participants who, in their in- 
volvement with one or another idea, may 
have lost the direction. Periodically, 
then, the discussion leader “pulls to- 
gether’’ related parts of the discussion; 
if discussion is visualized as the spokes 
of a wheel radiating from the hub, the 
leader may be said to “rim the wheel.” 

Within its unity a good discussion 
must have movement. It must progress. 
For all that it may eddy about a ques- 
tion or idea at any given moment or at 
other times leap across logical barriers, 
it must move forward in a progression of 
clarification to the resolution which is 
being sought. The leader of a good dis- 
cussion must be able, then, to help the 
group keep aware of where it is going, 
whether it is getting there, and when it 
has arrived. This means that the leader 
himself must have a good sense of direc- 
tion and a clear perception both of im- 
mediate and of more remote goals. And 
when, as sometimes happens, the release 
of tension through self-expression leaves 
the discussants feeling content, the 
leader must goad them one step further 
—‘‘So what? Where does that get us? To 
what conclusion do you come?” (Thus, 
too, though in different manner, does 
the case worker help his client take the 
step of coming to grips with the implica- 
tions for his action of that which he has 
come to understand.) 

That a discussion should have unity, 
direction, and movement can reasonably 
be assured through the _ instructor- 
leader’s advance preparation; and, if he 
is not a “natural,” he may come to act 
and feel like one. Discussion in case-work 
classes most frequently arises out of con- 
sideration of the specific case material at 
hand, which has been studied in the light 
of certain readings or foreknowledge; 
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from these materials general understand- 
ing and principles of the life-process and 
the helping process are sought. Each 
class period partializes the whole of the 
progressive sequence of cases and their 
teaching content. Each class period re- 
quires of the instructor, then, that he 
structure its major teaching points, re- 
lated to the structure and content of the 
course in its entirety. The case-work 
teacher, whatever method he will use, 
comes to his class not with a case which, 
by virtue of its drama and interest, is 
bound to evoke many reactions from 
many students. He comes rather with a 
case whose teaching values and princi- 
ples he has been able to extract, formu- 
late, and relate both to that which the 
student already knows and to that which 
he is to come to know. He has set down 
his major teaching points. These are the 
points around which the student’s learn- 
ing is to spin itself. 

If discussion is to be the means toward 
that learning, then the questions which 
will provoke thinking in the desired 
direction can be formulated in advance. 
Immediately as this is done, possible 
student responses and reactions suggest 
themselves. In the quiet and safety of 
his own office the discussion leader may 
have that fantasy rehearsal which pre- 
pares him to expect even the unexpected 
and to be able to deal with it. Perhaps it 
is needless to say that this is no rehearsal 
of the posture and the technique. It is 
the anticipation of the possible ideas 
which may be or need to be evoked by 
the central questions. It enables the 
leader to plan how stalemate might be 
avoided, how speculation can be encour- 
aged or curbed, how movement may be 
propelled from generalization to the spe- 
cific or the other way about, and so on. 
Finally, the discussion leader may pre- 
pare by setting down some rough formu- 
lation of the possible conclusions to 


which the class may come. By this means 
he has his goals in mind, and at the mo- 
ment of summation he is not desperately 
dependent upon memory to serve him in 
rimming the wheel. 

One danger may be inherent in such 
careful planning—the danger of over- 
planning and subsequent rigidity. Driv- 
ing for the answer in teacher’s mind, in- 
sistence that the class move from Roman 
I to Arabic 1 in the teacher’s outline, 
although all the class push and excite- 
ment is focused on what is Roman II, 
Arabic 3, in the lesson plan—this is 
rigidity which may lay the cold hand of 
death on a discussion. Let the students 
discuss Roman II, Arabic 3! They are 
impelled to do so, and impelling energies 
must be captured and harnessed for 
learning. If the logic is inevitable that 
Roman II must follow Roman I, this will 
make itself manifest as discussion boils, 
or the instructor may point it up—“‘But 
you'll notice that we haven’t established 
the evidence on which to decide this” — 
or “‘You’re assuming that thus and so is 
the case. Are we agreed on that?” Life 
as the student lives it and as the case 
worker will find it does not occur in out- 
line form. Perhaps the most persuasive 
instruction in the need for logical think- 
ing is the students’ experience of becom- 
ing enmeshed in a melee of reactions and 
impulsive ideas and a demonstration by 
the instructor of how logical process may 
serve to extricate them. 

The teacher who teaches by discus- 
sion without a working outline runs 
many risks. Unless he is an old hand at 
the method, his own sense of comfort, 
that equilibrium in him which is essen- 
tial to his being able to listen to others, 
follow and remember their arguments, 
will not be steady. Even the outline 
which after being set down is never used 
is reassuring, like a portlight in a storm. 
Without an outline it will be difficult for 
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the teacher to maintain clarity as to 
where the discussion should be going 
and when it has arrived. Along with his 
students he may be swept away by color- 
ful or dramatic details which are inter- 
esting but irrelevant. Or he may find 
that he and the class have followed a 
tangent and that they are about to fall 
off into nothingness. Or the unexpected 
ring of the hour beli signals the end, and 
the students and their thoughts are left 
loose and raveled. Bells may call the 
close even to the best of discussions, of 
course, but the prepared instructor is 
able, by virtue of his preparation, to take 
hold of even that last moment to say, 
“‘Here is where we are; there is where we 
have yet to go; that is where we will be- 
gin next time.” 

The probability is that the teacher in- 
experienced in the use of prepared dis- 
cussion may be enslaved by his outline; 
but, as he joins comfort with experience, 
he becomes master of what he now knows 
to be a tool. 

There remains one further and impor- 
tant value in the instructor’s advance 
preparation of discussion. He can help 
the student to come prepared. At the 
first class meeting some learning task is 
set the student, because as early as pos- 
sible he must begin to be active in his 
learning. He may be sent to some reading 
of theory; he may be assigned a case for 
reading ‘“‘and discussion’; he may be 
told that today’s discussion will be con- 
tinued. Whatever it is, he will prepare 
for class with more thoughtfulness and 
selectivity if the major problems for con- 
sideration are posed for him by the in- 
structor. The book will be read not in 
order to store away a batch of knowledge 
but instead it will be put to immediate 
use to illuminate the problems that have 
been set before him. The case will be 
read, not alone for its highlights of hu- 
man interest, but in the search for such 
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understanding as will clarify the prob- 


lems posed. Even the prospect of con- | 
tinuing discussion will be anticipated | 


and mentally prepared for within the 


perspective and focus of formulated | 
questions. Outside the class, then, the | 


questions or problems posed by the 
teacher provide stimulus and focus for 
learning. To the ensuing class the stu- 
dent comes readied to participate and 
share in discussion, for he is already 
chewing on the food for thought which 
the teacher has set before him. 

So much for what goes on behind the 
scenes on instructor’s and student’s part 
in preparing for discussion. Its acting- 
out takes place in the classroom. Com- 
munication begins. It begins with the 
eyes. The leader of what is to be good 
discussion must begin by looking at the 
discussants, must say to each with his 
eyes, “I see you, I recognize you, I am 
content (and often glad!) to be with 
you.” 

Not much time should pass before the 
instructor should have identified his in- 
dividual students and should be able to 
address them by name. Everyone of us 
knows the gratification of being recog- 
nized and named in a group and, con- 
versely, the annoyance at being con- 
sidered anonymous. But beyond the 
good human relations involved is the 
consideration of what effect such recog- 
nition has upon participation in the work 
of a class. To be simply a nameless per- 
son in a classroom offers an easy ‘‘out”’ 
from responsibility; to be specifically 
known to fellow-students and teacher is 
to be impelled to live up to the concept 
of ourselves with which we invest our 
names. In the small group this presents 
no problem. In the large class the in- 
structor who is to know his students 
must develop devices by which to do it. 
The use of a seating chart for a few ses- 
sions so that a student stays “put” long 
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enough to be identified (and students 
are pleased to conform to this when they 
know its purpose) ; the calling of roll, not 
for an attendance check, but with atten- 
tive “taking-in” of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the respondent; the check of 
class names against photographs which 
often are part of admission materials— 
these are among the means by which 
“the student”’ may quickly become “this 
particular student’ to the instructor, 
and anonymity may give way to respon- 
sible identity. 

For those reasons which make it neces- 
sary that classroom discussion be 
bounded and focused, all its participants 
ought to be apprised of the purpose and 
the “rules of the game.” These do not 
need repetition from class to class once 
the pattern of classroom learning be- 
havior is established, but at the stu- 
dents’ beginning in a course sequence it 
is well to share them openly. Details and 
exceptions are best left out—they will 
not be remembered because the students 
are too busy dealing with their feelings 
about whether they do or do not like the 
person, clothes, voice, etc., of the in- 
structor. But some simple general state- 
ment of how we will function together. 
and what will be expected of the student 
in the way of classroom participation 
(along with other general requirements) 
and to what purpose we operate as we 
do helps to ready the student for his 
responsibility and his role. 

From the beginning the tone which 
the leader should set is one of comfort- 
ableness with the subject matter and 
with the students so that, in response, 
the student will feel comfortable with 
subject matter, teacher, and his fellow- 
students. This comfort is in no wise 
equivalent to relaxation or pleasant in- 
ertia. It is rather the poised equilibrium 
and readiness for action which comes 
about when no attack from the outside 


is anticipated and when attack from 
within the person himself (such as his 
feelings of inadequacy or hostility or 
anxiousness) are minimal or absent. 
Within the relationship between him- 
self and the class the discussion leader 
can do much to create an atmosphere of 
personal safety and to help in some small 
degree even that student whose inner 
malaise may be personal rather than 
situational. 

The individual case worker has long 
operated by the adage, “Accept the in- 
dividual but not necessarily his act.” 
This is readily applied in the classroom 
situation. Each student is listened to 
with equal attentiveness and respect. 
His right to difference from the leader or 
others in the group is given full recogni- 
tion. Except as it is manifestly not true 
(as with the student who momentarily 
feels mischievous or negative), the mo- 
tivation behind what the student says is 
assumed to be his honest wish to clarify 
his own or to contribute to group think- 
ing. There is no place here for a show of 
the annoyance or impatience or down- 
right despair which the leader may some- 
times feel in response to a student’s com- 
ments. Nor is there place for the caustic 
or witty thrust at what seems ludicrous 
or absurd. The leader would be less than 
human if he did not feel these and other 
emotions in response to what he hears. 
But, like the disciplined case worker, he 
subjects his feelings to vigilant control. 
His business is to help others to feel 
sufficiently safe and accepted that they 
dare to move forward. 

The probability, however, is that the 
teacher of case work tends to err less in 
the direction of attack on the student 
and more in the direction of overprotec- 
tion, of accepting student, his act, and 
his communication too wholly and too 
uncritically. Trained as he has been in 
the tradition of handling people with 











care, dealing with them so that hurt is 
not knowingly inflicted, giving them 
personal support while they struggle to 
work on their problems, the case-worker- 
turned-teacher is likely to come to the 
classroom trailing clouds of “treatment” 
in his wake. He is likely to sidestep cor- 
rection of an erroneous idea or challenge 
of an illogical opinion for fear that he 
may hurt feelings or undermine the stu- 
dent’s self-confidence or interfere with 
his normal rate of growth. And the result 
may be the discussion where everyone, 
or nearly everyone, has expressed him- 
self, everything or nearly everything has 
been accepted as “right,” and there is a 
temporary glow that “we are as one.” 
Until the student leaves the classroom. 
Then he, who proposed that a + b =¢ 
and he who suggested that a+ 6 =x 
begin to argue as to which was right; and 
they are left to their own confusions. 
The teacher’s clarity as to the differ- 
ence between the discussion as a thera- 
peutic experience and as an educational 
experience rests upon clarity as to the 
purpose and content of a school course 
and the function of the teacher in bring- 
ing that purpose and content to life. But, 
even were this not fully grasped, an 
understanding of the nature of growth 
and learning leads to the recognition 
that, while the student must be ac- 
cepted, those fragments or parts of his 
thinking which he produces need not be. 
The fact is that all human growth is 
stimulated by acceptance and expecta- 
tion. Acceptance provides the benign cli- 
mate within which safety and nurture are 
experienced; expectation provides the 
stimulus and challenge to reach out, 
strive, struggle, ‘‘come one step out of 
safety.” Implicit in case work (and per- 
haps progress would be hastened if this 
were more often made explicit) are cer- 
tain expectations by the case worker of 
the client; acceptance is the support and 
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nurture toward this end. Within the edu- 
cational situation expectation is open 
and explicit. Consistently, certain tasks 
are set for the student to master, and 
they are progressively demanding. The 
student’s ability to perform them is 
matched against standards and within 
time limits. The teacher must expect, 
then, as well as accept, and in courses 
which prepare the student for profes- 
sional excellence the expectation is that 
he will learn to think straight, to see in- 
consistencies, to use words accurately, 
etc. Therefore, while the student is sus- 
tained by acceptance, his utterances 
must be dealt with so that discussion 
will not be simply an experience in self- 
expression but an experience in self- 
reaching for further learning. 

There are a number of ways by which 
the instructor’s attitudes and manage- 
ment can support the integrity of the in- 
dividual student at the same time as the 
irrelevant or rambling or erroneous con- 
tribution is directly dealt with. The 
warmth of good humor provides an 
equable climate for comfort. Good hu- 
mor is tolerant and understanding, and 
the laughter that occurs within it is 
laughter with, never laughter a#, the per- 
son. The depersonalization of that which 
might be interpreted as attack is helpful 
toward maintaining the student’s self- 
respect—“‘I’m sorry to have to cut you 
off, Miss Black, but time’s the villain of 
the piece, you know.”’ Universalization 
of fault (when this is valid) helps the 
student who has produced it to feel that 
he is not different, that his error is a 
common one—‘“‘All of us are prone to 
vague generalizations when we’ve not 
thought something through. Mr. White 
has said what a lot of us were probably 
thinking” or “This is a natural and un- 
derstandable mistake you’re making, 
Miss Brown. I’m glad you brought it 
out so that all of us can work on it.” 
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Maintaining the student’s sense of his 
group membership, that he is always 
part of group effort is reassuring—‘‘I’m 
afraid we’re going off the track, Mr. 
Green—it’s a temptation for all of us. 
But let’s hold ourselves to the point.” 
And, of course, the accrediting and sup- 
port of that which can validly be used to 
promote problem-solving serves always 
to buoy up the student’s self-esteem— 
“T’d seriously question the conclusion 
you’ve come to, Miss Pink, but some of 
the points you’ve made along the way 
are awfully good. Let’s look at them.” 

An important means in all learning is 
by imitation and identification. Student 
attitudes, not only toward that which 
they are learning but toward those with 
whom they work together, are subtly but 
surely shaped by the attitudes of the in- 
structor-leader. Vital to the students’ 
professional performance will be an abil- 
ity to hear others out with attentiveness, 
to control their negative feelings against 
a speaker, and to deal with what is being 
said rather than with the sayer. This 
grace of human relations and this foun- 
dation for clarity of thinking comes in 
some part to be consciously and uncon- 
sciously incorporated by class members 
as it is seen and steadfastly maintained 
by their leader. 

Even with the best of discussion man- 
agement, however, problems are likely 
to be encountered, troubling to the in- 
structor and sometimes to the class 
group. Every teacher knows those ex- 
tremes of the active-passive class curve. 
The consistently quiet student is often 
troubling because he creates dead spots 
in discussion, difficult because impassive 
silence defies interpretation—(is he with 
us? beyond? behind?)—and because he 
is not carrying his share of responsibility. 
The overactive discussant, on the other 
hand, takes more than his share of time 
and attention, may race ahead of the 


class, or bog it down in his own personal 
mire, or put other students to flight. 
Within these two “problem” spots in 
class discussion are differences which call 
for different handling by the instructor. 
The aggressive discussant may be one of 
two distinct types. One is an active, 
eager, searching learner, thirsty for 
knowledge and impulsively running to- 
ward it. His feeling is that learning is 
good, he wants to partake of it freely, 
and sometimes his greed overcomes his 
awareness that others may also want to 
share. Because this person is with in- 
structor (wants to be with him too much), 
because he feels positive toward his 
learning experience, it is only his be- 
havior and not he himself that needs 
dealing with. Within the discussion 
situation this can be dealt with, firmly 
and good-humoredly, by his being asked 
to hold on to himself, to give others a 
chance, or even by passing over his in- 
sistent hand with a friendly glance of 
acknowledgment, etc. He is likely to 
understand and accept limitations on 
himself. 

The other “type”? among the over- 
active discussants is the student whose 
approach to learning is by mobilization 
for fight, whose feelings of suspicion, 
potential danger, and negativism are 
roused by the new or the different. He 
must attack or spar with each new idea 
or the purveyor of such ideas. As a per- 
son whose first feeling is against (though 
he may come eventually to be passion- 
ately for), he is often unloved by class 
and teacher. But he may serve a very 
useful purpose. The gadfly and the 
doubting Thomas are antidotes against 
the smugness or slickness which may 
develop in a class or in an instructor. 
The probing quality of a hostile mind 
may take a good poke at frozen formula- 
tions. Furthermore, this one individual’s 
expression of negativism or doubt may 
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be the echo of what was in the minds of 
many in the class who lacked the courage 
to say so. When this is so, it can be seen 
in the brightened eyes of the other stu- 
dents or in the readiness with which 
they’ll move into the fray. If, on the 
other hand, this is a one-person problem, 
this too can be known to the observant 
instructor by the manifestations of the 
elaborate patience or the cooling interest 
which appears in the class. The problem 
of repeatedly expressed negativism or 
fixed ideas can be dealt with in only a 
limited way in the classroom. Again, 
the “rules”? of discussion are invoked 
rather than the pardonable ire of the in- 
structor-leader. “Is anyone else con- 
cerned with this issue? If not, let’s not 
take class time for it.’”’ Or, “I’m going 
to interrupt you right here, Mr. X, be- 
cause we can’t thrash that out here. I’ll 
be glad to discuss it with you after class 
though.” The more troubling problem is 
whether this student will ever be able 
to arrive at feeling at one with the sub- 
ject matter he is to master and the per- 
sons with whom he is to operate profes- 
sionally. This question will have to be 
faced with the student in individual con- 
ference, and his ability to change his 
classroom behavior will be partial test 
of his ability to become a professional 
person. 

Among the silent ones, too, two differ- 
ing types are to be found. The one is the 
submissive learner, students who have 
been drubbed into passivity by their pre- 
vious learning experience, whether at 
home or in school. They take what is 
fed them obediently, uncritically, and, 
if they are resistive, they are not con- 
scious of it. They taste without particu- 
lar pleasure, often swallow whole, and 
tend to be resigned to some of the mis- 
eries of indigestion. They are troubling 
to the instructor, not simply because 
they may be a passive load to be carried 
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by the rest of the class, but, more, be- 
cause of the question they pose as to their 
eventual ability to give nourishment to 
their profession. 

The second major group of students 
who do not readily participate in dis- 
cussion are those who are active but in- 
trospective learners. Their mental ac- 
tivity during discussion is readily seen 
in the responsiveness of eye, in the lights 
and shadows which play across their 
faces, in the quality of alertness in their 
very posture. Sometimes, as only written 
assignments will reveal, the most deeply 
thoughtful, critical, insightful students 
are to be found among those silent par- 
ticipants. Here the problem is less that 
they do not make themselves vocal but 
more that they work as lone operators 
rather than in co-operative venture. 
However, the classroom is not the most 
vital testing ground of their ability to 
co-operate in relationship with others. 
For these students as well as for all 
others, active field-work practice, client- 
worker, worker-co-worker, worker-super- 
visor relationships pose the test of ability 
to give of one’s self and take in of an- 
other. 

But so long as the use of the discus- 
sion method in the classroom aims at the 
development, through practice, of cer- 
tain behavior, it is incumbent upon the 
instructor-leader to attempt to engage 
the nondiscussants, be they the silent- 
passive or the silent-active ones, in open 
participation. There are several ways by 
which this can be done. While a course 
which is to use the discussion method 
starts with the instructor’s sharing with 
the students the ways by which they will 
operate and the wherefores of such ways, 
it may be necessary to repeat something 
of this as the course goes along—‘“‘You’ll 
remember we talked in our beginning 
session about the values for our profes- 
sional development in sharing our think- 
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ing, in working together at difficult 
problems. Right now about three people 
seem to be carrying the lug.’’ Sometimes 
the silent student can be called on. This 
should happen not when he is likely to 
be caught unprepared or unrelated but 
rather when the opportunity for response 
offers him easy range (as “What is your 
reaction to——?’’) or when his face 
makes plain that he is at one with the 
ongoing discussion. Sometimes the in- 
structor may respond to the communi- 
cation from the student which comes via 
the written paper by adding to his com- 
ments the suggestion or the wish that 
the student share his good thinking or 
his interesting ideas with the rest of the 
class. And sometimes, again, the problem 
needs to be dealt with between instructor 
and student in individual conference with 
the instructor’s attempt to understand 
the meaning of the student’s nonpartici- 
pation and to help the student under- 
stand the value to his own growth of 
risking himself. 

But the teacher using the discussion 
method must not be seduced by the 
happy active noises of discussion and 
the spread of participation into believ- 
ing that this in itself is an educational 
experience. Communication is _ not 
enough. Planned education requires that 
the student learn by doing certain things 
in certain ways. Classroom discussion 
has as its major purpose the establish- 
ment and the exercise of given ways by 
which professional communication may 
be assured. These ways are based on 
habits of sound thinking, and the teacher 
leading discussion must hold himself 
and his students to the exercise of these 
habits. 

Thinking begins with an observed or 
perceived fact or situation or condition. 
Whether data will be observed or per- 
ceived accurately or not depends in large 
part on whether mental vision is clear; 


its most frequent dimming or distortion 
is due to emotions or attitudes which 
come between the observer and that 
which is perceived. Spontaneously with 
perception comes ideation—that which 
is seen is “read into,’’ that is, inferences 
are drawn from the theoretical or experi- 
ential knowledge of the observer and are 
attached to the data. From among these 
speculations some selection is made and 
a supposition or hypothesis is formed 
which invests the data with meaning. 
This formulation, like perception, may 
be colored and shaped by attitudes, feel- 
ings, convictions, and prejudice. Now 
the validity of this explanation of mean- 
ing is taken apart and tested by such 
facts or knowledge as may be brought 
to bear on it. In this process of analysis, 
account is taken of what is known, what 
is inferred, what is supposed, what can 
or cannot be validated, what remains to 
be known, and what can be put together 
into a synthesis called judgment or 
conclusion. 

Obviously, every problem we encoun- 
ter in our personal or professional lives 
does not demand for its solution the 
whole of this thinking process. Even 
when it does, we are often not conscious 
of having taken these steps because of 
the spontaneity and speed with which 
they may be leaped. But teaching and 
learning from the materials and processes 
of case work makes particularly neces- 
sary the carefulness and the disciplined 
habits of mind which assure good think- 
ing. Case work, concerned as it is with 
understanding and helping live human 
beings in live social situations, tends to 
rouse in the student considerable sub- 
jective involvement, impulsive assump- 
tion, prejudice for or against, emotion- 
alized thinking. These reactions will dis- 
tort or blur the clarity of his perceptions 
and his judgment unless he has become 
habituated by practice to the discipline 
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of thoughtfulness. What the student 
thinks and how he thinks can best be 
known and best be dealt with as he com- 
municates and shares his thinking aloud 
in class discussion. To differentiate fact 
from inference, to separate what is 
known from what is felt, and what is 
felt from what is thought, to widen and 
deepen the range of ideas, to develop 
and test meanings by pooled knowledge 
and experience, to scrutinize interpreta- 
tions in the light of knowledge, to weigh 
pros and cons, to arrive at considered 
judgments—for all these purposes the 
discussion provides opportunity and 
offers experience and practice in the 
communication, sharing, testing, and 
synthesis of thinking. 

Discussion provides this opportunity. 
Whether it will be used depends, of 
course, directly upon the teacher. To his 
assumed ability to think around a point 
and then #o it he must, as a discussion 
leader, bring a store of ready energy and 
patient persistence in order to spur on 
and yet hold his students to the rigorous 
demands of sound thinking and clear 
communication. 

Here is an illustration, first, of what 
may. pass for discussion, and, then, of 
what “good” discussion would require. 

Overheard in a first-term case-work 
class :3 

InstRuCTOR: We'll begin today with our 
study of the Borden case. What kind of person 
would you say Mr. Borden is? 

Miss Bick: I feel he’s a person with deep 
dependency needs—somewhat pauperized. 

Mr. Waite: I don’t get that at all. It seems 
to me he’s a victim of economic circumstance. 
If his factory shuts down, what can he do but 
apply for relief? 

Miss GREEN: That’s true. He’s a victim of 
circumstance. But, just the same, the way he 
talks about not wanting relief shows he’s afraid 
of becoming dependent. 

Mr. Waite: Nobody likes to take relief. 

Miss BuveE: I don’t know what Miss Green 


3 This is a synthetic, not a verbatim, report. 


means—“the way he talks about not wanting 
relief.” 

Miss GREEN: I mean he talks about it in an 
immature and dependent sort of way. 

Mr. Gray: I think we ought to define our 
terms. What do we mean by “mature” and 
“dependent”? 

Silence. 

Miss Pink: I feel the case worker did a very 
nice job when she explained to Mr. Borden his 
right to relief. It made him feel better. 

Mr. Watts: Is that what a case worker is 
for? I mean, should a case worker try to help 
people resign themselves to their fate? 

Miss Pinx: No-o-but— 

Silence, while Miss Pink struggles with this 
problem. 

Instructor: Mr. Brown, what do you think? 


This purports to be a discussion. The 
participation is widespread, but stu- 
dents are not communicating with one 
another. They are simply expressing 
themselves. Several are struggling to 
achieve a common base of understand- 
ing, but their efforts are not supported. 
In this short span of talk several differ- 
ent problems have been thrown into the 
ring, but no one of them has been focused 
for scrutiny. The instructor by his silence 
implies that anything goes or that every- 
thing goes well. 

An interpolated “playback” of this 
class activity may illustrate how the in- 
structor might have made it a good 
discussion: 

The instructor begins by asking, 
“What kind of person would you say Mr. 
Borden is?”’ Mr. Borden’s fate will not 
be determined in this class. What kind 
of person he actually is, or was, may 
never be known to us. What the instruc- 
tor’s question seeks to bring out is this: 
From your observations of Mr. B. as he 
is described, as he talks and acts in this 
account, to what conclusions do you 
come as to the meaning of his charac- 
teristics and behavior? It follows that 
evidence would have to support conclu- 
sion or that the latter would be tested 
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against the former, that meanings as- 
cribed to the facts would have to be sup- 
ported by accepted or understood theory 
or knowledge, that implications would 
need to be made explicit, and so on. In 
short, what the instructor is asking for 
is an exercise of the student’s use of his 
knowledge, observations, and reasoning 
processes as a means by which a person 
or a problem may be understood. 

Miss Black “feels” that he has “deep 
dependency needs” and that he is “‘some- 
what pauperized.”’ Perhaps she has the 
gift of intuition. Whether it is precon- 
scious thinking or is some as yet unex- 
plained psychic phenomenon is less im- 
portant than that intuition cannot be 
taught and cannot be dealt with in a 
classroom. Miss Black must be held to 
share the basis for her “‘feeling.’”? What 
is her evidence? Or what are the reasons 
by which she arrives at this conclusion? 
And what do the terms she uses mean? 
They are often vague, sometimes emo- 
tionalized. Do we all mean the same 
thing when we say “‘dependency’’? 

Mr. White seems to be reacting as 
much to Miss Black as to the client. 
His flat substitute opinion is as suspect 
as Miss Black’s. He, too, needs to be 
held to breaking up a sweeping general- 
ity and examining it in the light of evi- 
dence and to recognizing that being a 
“victim of economic circumstances” 
hardly rules out “dependency” as a per- 
sonality trait. 

Miss Green steps in, trying to accept 
both judgments, and she proffers sub- 
stantiation of one, but this is not drawn 
out. Again, here, the instructor might 
have pointed up that some evidence was 
being offered and have followed through 
on it—“How do you mean ‘the way he 
talks’—what do you infer here?” 

Since this is allowed to stand, Mr. 
White makes another generalization to 
support his interpretation of the client. 


“Ts that true? How do you know that, 
Mr. White?’’—by this challenge the in- 
structor discourages the use of the flat 
dogmatic statement which throws analy- 
sis to the winds and makes other discuss- 
ants feel either helpless or contentious. 

Miss Blue disregards Mr. White and 
asks Miss Green for evidence, and Miss 
Green goes in a circle. She needs help 
to go back a step or two and to say ex- 
actly what she observes in Mr. Borden 
which leads her to impute meanings she 
gives. Mr. Gray attempts to cut the 
circle by pressing for a definition.— 
“That’s good. Let’s be clear that we 
understand our terms.” 

But silence follows, because definition 
is hard work and risky business besides, 
since it may reveal the gaps in your 
thinking. Now the instructor must move 
in to support the effort being made in 
the right direction and to clarify and 
focus what has now become a dual 
problem—that posed by the question 
itself and that posed by the direction the 
discussion has taken. He may readily 
recognize with the group their under- 
standable reluctance to work at a prob- 
lem rather than to “feel” about it. He 
must restate the question and point out 
how it needs to be approached, may 
suggest clarification of terms, etc. No 
one student needs to be held culpable; 
it is the idea and the method of thought 
whichare being attacked by theinstructor. 

But, since this has not happened, Miss 
Pink steps in. Miss Pink wants a peace- 
ful settlement, or she hasn’t been pay- 
ing attention. She changes the subject, 
appraising the worker’s treatment. With- 
out attacking Miss Pink’s motivation or 
failure to connect, the instructor must 
show her that her contribution is irrele- 
vant at present—“That’s an aspect of 
the case we’ll be coming to later, Miss 
Pink. Hold it, will you, so we won’t go 
off the track?” 
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Instead, Mr. White leaps to challenge 
Miss Pink’s point. (Mr. White is in there 
fighting something or somebody again! 
He’ll need some thought.) He poses a 
problem of professional ideology. It 
floors Miss Pink and her fellow-students 
because it is the unexpected introduc- 
tion of a new consideration and a differ- 
ent type of problem and also, perhaps, 
because at this stage in the students’ 
learning it is a troubling question which 
they have tended to repress rather than 
resolve. This calls not for the expression 
of another discussant’s opinion but for 
the teacher’s authority, as leader, to do 
several things: He must step in to make 
clear that this is an important question 
which Mr. White has raised and that it 
introduces a problem different from 
what was being worked on. By the 
“rules” of good discussion it may be dis- 
cussed in its general aspects with the 
group’s recognition that, for the nonce, 
the problem of diagnosis of Mr. Borden 
is being tabled. When some conclusion 
has been reached by the class as to 
whether or not ‘‘case work is to resign 
people to their fate” the help given Mr. 
Borden can be viewed against the con- 
cepts agreed upon. Or it is possible to 
table the question until treatment of 
Mr. Borden is discussed when it may 
be reintroduced—and so an. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
had Miss Black’s first response been 
dealt with as suggested, the discussion 
would never have evolved as it did, be- 
cause the teacher’s management of it 
would have shaped and changed its na- 
ture. That management would, as illus- 
trated above, have resulted in the rejec- 
tion of loose statements and terms, of 
emotionalized thinking, of irrelevancies, 
and would have substituted the require- 
ment of common understanding or agree- 
ment on terms and issues, the mainte- 
nance of focus, the use of knowledge and 
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reasoning processes as the means to 
judgments, and the frank recognition of 
speculation, inference, or absence of 
knowledge, when they occur. In short, 
had those means of thinking aloud to- 
gether been required, the students would 
have experienced the healthy rigors of 
good discussion. 

To rim this many-spoked wheel: The 
educational value of discussion is the 
exercise of the student’s mind in habits 
of clear thinking and clear communica- 
tion. Within a given course of study the 
use of the discussion method is affected 
not alone by this purpose but also by 
considerations of content to be learned 
within a given time unit. By virtue of 
these several factors and of his necessary 
perspectives as to direction and goals of 
study, the teacher must be both pre- 
pared and active in his role as instructor- 
leader. His preparation consists of see- 
ing and using each class session as a 
forward-moving unit of the whole course 
structure and of formulating and sharing 
the essential questions to be ‘‘shaken 
apart” toward their resolution. His 
activity consists of conveying to his 
students his understanding acceptance 
of their feelings and foibles and, at the 
same time, his understandable expecta- 
tion that their interest and efforts will 
be brought to working on problems of 
common concern. Within this tempered 
climate which the teacher sets, he must 
repeatedly and continuously encourage 
the students’ exercise in those habits of 
shaking-apart, evaluating, reorganizing, 
and sharing their thinking. By these 
means discussions which begin as verbal- 
ized reaction may develop into intelligi- 
ble and responsible communications of 
knowledge and ideas. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[NotE.—A companion article, “Teaching by 
the Lecture Method,” will appear in the next 
issue of the Social Service Review.] 
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THE UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND: AN INSTRUMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SOCIAL POLICY. II 


SAMUEL K. JACOBS 


VI. FINDINGS 


EVALUATION OF UNICEF 
IMPACT OF PREDECESSORS 


League of Nations.—One of the results 
of studying the organizations that pre- 
ceded UNICEF and that had consider- 
able influence on it has been the realiza- 
tion that no organization can be much 
better than the accepted attitudes of its 
own particular time in history. Social 
work theory holds that, given emotional 
and economic security, people will con- 
tinue to grow. Behind this lies a more 
basic concept which involves mankind 
itself, namely, that there is evidence of 
an evolution in man’s thinking, his con- 
cepts of himself in society, and his social 
integration, toward achievement of a 
larger measure of economic and emo- 
tional security.34 Realization of this and 
of the part however infinitesmal that 
they might play in hastening the process 
is one of the major satisfactions enjoyed 
by a great many social welfare person- 
nel. The attempt by man to overcome 

34 Of this process, John Steinbeck, in The Grapes 
of Wrath (New York: Viking Press, 1939), said: “‘The 
causes of [social] change lie deep and simply—the 
causes are a hunger in a stomach, multiplied a mil- 
lion times; a hunger in a single soul, hunger for joy 
and some security, multiplied a million times; mus- 
cles and mind aching to grow, to work, to create, 
multiplied a million times. The last clear definite 
function of man—muscles aching to work, minds 
aching to create beyond the single need—this is 
man.... For man, unlike any other thing organic 
or inorganic in the universe, grows beyond his work, 
walks up the stairs of his concepts, emerges ahead 
of his accomplishments” (p. 204). 


man-made problems is always fought on 
a battlefield—a conflict of those who 
would forge ahead (for whatever rea- 
sons, healthy or unhealthy) and those 
many factors that attempt to keep things 
as they are or to turn back to where 
they have been. The church, the mili- 
tary, economic vested interests, etc., 
nearly always work for the preservation 
of status quo thinking, which, when sub- 
jected to external and internal pressures, 
is characterized by its inability to accept 
any great change in established institu- 
tions whether they be religious, eco- 
nomic, cultural, or social. 

Those that have taken part in the 
formulation of the philosophies of new 
social organizations have constantly had 
to deal with this conflict and to recog- 
nize that the validity of new policies and 
programs does not depend on how near 
perfection they can be but on how ac- 
ceptable they are to those they concern. 

In judging the effect of the League of 
Nations, UNRRA, and UNICEF, the 
nature of the limitations of man himself 
at that particular point in his history 
must, thus, always be kept in mind. 
Judgment of an organization must be 
tempered by the concept, not of what 
was ideal, but of what was possible or 
acceptable. The League of Nations came 
as a forward step in the wake of the 
holocaust of World War I. As an exam- 
ple of the first effort of governments to 
tackle, on an international basis, those 
problems that stood in the way of obtain- 
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ing the maximum good from life, the 
League took a significant forward step. 
In promulgating the Declaration of 
Geneva (see Sec. I, “Origin,” in Part I), 
the Council of the League was making a 
lasting contribution to social welfare by 
setting standards for all governments to 
use, if they wished, in formulating a bas- 
ic philosophy for child welfare services. 
Some twenty-five years later we find the 
United Nations not only formulating a 
charter of human rights but specifically 
devising a charter of children’s rights, 
an extension, in a sense, of the League’s 
original declaration. 

The measure of the importance of the 
League’s declaration was not whether 
all nations immediately subscribed to the 
platform but the fact that the declara- 
tion had actually been prepared, had in- 
ternational acceptance, and could be 
used as a guide for services in many 
countries where only rudimentary serv- 
ices existed. The work of the League in 
the field of child welfare helped to 
establish a base for another step higher 
that had still to be built at that time. 
Many years later, the nature of the pro- 
gram of UNICEF was well in advance 
of the thinking of those who formulated 
the Geneva Declaration, yet, had that 
declaration not been devised and ac- 
cepted on an international level, it would 
have been infinitely more difficult for 
succeeding international organizations 
to reach the level of modern social work. 

The same Council that voted for the 
Declaration requested a subcommittee 
(the Committee for the Protection of 
Children) to map out a program to sug- 
gest to nations how the Declaration 
could be put to use. The Committee 
spent considerable time in preparing a 
comprehensive program. The Council, 
perhaps not fully realizing the implica- 
tions of its own Declaration, dashed 
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cold water on the program and stated 
that child welfare was not primarily a 
matter for international action. The pro- 
gram was trimmed down until the work 
of that section of the League was con- 
fined to preparing draft conventions on 
a number of legal issues that actually 
were auxiliary to the fundamental prob- 
lems of children the world over. This is, 
perhaps, a good example of the conflict 
mentioned above, for evidently the 
League at that time felt that the sub- 
committee’s program was too advanced 
to be acceptable, that it threatened the 
autonomy of too many established insti- 
tutions. Yet a scant ten years later, the 
forward step having been taken, the 
League’s agency on child welfare (the 
Advisory Committee for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young Peo- 
ple) was working at an international 
level on some of the basic problems of 
children in all countries. 

Thus, in part, the destiny of subse- 
quent international organizations con- 
cerned with children had already been 
shaped, for the policies, structure, and 
programs of UNRRA and UNICEF 
reflect the influence of the League of 
Nations. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration—The impact of 
UNRRA on UNICEF was profound. 
In a sense, UNRRA was the father of 
UNICEF. UNRRA came into being at a 
time when man, frightened by the horror 
and destruction he had wrought, was 
quite willing to accept any reasonable 
proposal for ameliorating the ghastly 
conditions he had created. At a time 
when the great armies of the world were 
locked in final conflict, the representa- 
tives of the allied nations met in the 
White House and pledged their govern- 
ments to participate in a great interna- 
tional endeavor again to move forward 
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to a fuller and more satisfying life for all. 
Thus, in November, 1943, under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt, 
UNRRA came into being. 

Initially, UNRRA went through some 
trying and soul-searching days. War, 
with its drain on personnel, finances, sup- 
plies, and transport, presented problems 
that seemed almost insurmountable. 
Added to that was the difficulty of 
establishing policies that would be ac- 
ceptable to the many participants. For 
example, there were differences of opin- 
ion as to whether UNRRA should dis- 
tribute its own supplies or whether it 
should permit distribution by the gov- 
ernments themselves. Arguments for 
the former course had great appeal for 
those who thought of UNRRA as a 
charitable institution. Others held that 
to allow the countries to distribute do- 
nated supplies would not only rehabili- 
tate internal distributive services but 
would be more in keeping with the 
UNRRA motto: “To Help Others To 
Help Themselves.” The champions of 
this modern social work concept won 
out, aided in part by UNRRA’s finan- 
cial and personnel limitations. This basic 
pattern was taken over by UNICEF, 
as were many other features, such as 
mass feeding, supplying technical ad- 
visory and training services, using its 
resources to re-establish internal health 
and welfare services, etc. (see Sec. I, 
“Origin,” in Part I). 

In essence, UNRRA dealt with the 
immediate and continuing needs of na- 
tions devastated by the war. The 
strength of its policy lay in its multiple 
approach to these problems, for it was 
not a question of either feeding a child 
that was hungry or supplying a farmer 
with a tractor and seed to grow food in 
the future. UNRRA was able to do both. 
UNRRA did not cater specifically to 


that group which evokes the most sym- 
pathy (however maudlin)—the children. 
It attempted to meet the needs of the 
child by treating him as a member of the 
family, by treating the family as a mem- 
ber of a community, by treating the 
community as a part of a nation, and by 
treating the nation as part of a world 
that must stay united or face the conse- 
quences of total annihilation. 

UNRRA’s work was going at almost 
full speed at the end of the war, accel- 
erated during 1946, and came to an end 
on June 30, 1947 (operations in the Far 
East continued until the end of the year). 
Although some of the functions of 
UNRRA were no longer carried out, it 
may seem strange that in late 1949 a 
great many of its programs were still 
operative, being handled by diverse 
organizations. If it makes good adminis- 
trative, economic, and social sense to 
have an integrated approach to the vast 
interdependent problems of mankind, 
why was the parent body dismembered 
and why were its functions (in more 
limited form) parceled out to a number 
of separate organizations, at least four 
of which (IRO, FAO, WHO, and 
UNICEF) were especially created for 
that purpose? 

It is not the concern of this paper to 
answer this question in detail. It might 
be said in brief, however, that by 1946 
the actual armed conflict was over; the 
danger of immediate extermination past. 
The insecurity created by the common 
danger that had led to united action now 
fostered growing nationalism. Suspicion 
had largely been laid aside during the 
war, but, now that the peril was waning, 
the special interests of established insti- 
tutions and ideologies once more came 
forward. The stated intention of the 
United States to make no further con- 
tribution to UNRRA struck a death 
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blow to that organization. Thus, the 
words of Mr. C. Tyler Wood (United 
States representative to UNRRA), at 
the UNRRA Council meeting in Geneva, 
must have struck many of the assembled 
delegates with a feeling of cynicism: 

This proposal [to create a Children’s Fund] 
is very much in line with what we have all 
stood for here, namely, that this is not a liqui- 
dation of UNRRA, but the changing of some 
of its functions, a casting of the mantle, let us 
say, of UNRRA, or pieces of that mantle, 
upon others who can carry on and develop, as 
needs and conditions indicate and require, those 
fine things which UNRRA began. UNRRA 
has helped and aided the children of the world 
to an inestimable degree, and it is a fine thing 
to consider here the drawing up of plans for a 
recommendation to the United Nations and its 
various agencies that plans be drawn up de- 
signed to carry on that work.3s 


It needs little elaboration to indicate 
that the sum of “‘the pieces of that man- 
tle’ do not afford adequate protection. 
In evaluating UNICEF, it seems clear 
that this dismemberment of UNRRA 
imposed limitations on UNICEF which 
made it impossible for it to do as com- 
prehensive a job as its predecessor. For 
the most part the child could not be 
treated as a member of a family; the 
feeding program provided urgently re- 
quired foodstuffs, with only minimum 
emphasis (such as the milk conservation 
program) being placed on the children’s 
future needs. Thus, though the vision, 
scope, and experience of those who de- 
veloped UNRRA welfare services were 
incorporated to a large degree into the 
new organization, its potentialities for 
effecting comprehensive improvements 
of services were much restricted. 

Thus, the UNICEF program was, in 
large measure, a continuation of 
UNRRA’s child welfare program with 


3s UNRRA Council V, Doc. 183, Ad Hoc/P 40, 
August 16, 1949, Pp. 9. 
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adaptations made for the more limited 
resources and for some innovations that 
became possible because of the lessening 
of the emergency aspects of the world 
situation. For a long time UNRRA re- 
mained in a position to attempt to exert 
control over UNICEF even after the 
former’s operations ceased by reason of 
the steady flow of residual assets which 
the UNRRA Central Committee as- 
signed to the Fund. However, with one 
notable exception (see evaluation of 
finances below), these funds were turned 
over to UNICEF without any attempt 
to impose restrictions. 

UNRRA had to die before UNICEF 
could be born. That there was little logic 
in this from a social welfare point of view 
is obvious, for the essence of interna- 
tional social action should be an inte- 
grated attack on the major social ills. 
Moreover, there was a dangerous hiatus 
of a year between the time that UNRRA 
operations ceased and UNICEF’s began. 
An objective study of UNRRA’s poli- 
cies and programs made it seem evident 
that a rich, heritage was willed to 
UNICEF by UNRRA. 

United Nations.—In many ways it is 
easier to think of UNICEF as one of 
Specialized Agencies than as an organ 
of the United Nations itself. Like the 
Agencies, it had an operational program, 
separate headquarters, and a degree of 
autonomy not realized by such bodies 
as the Division of Social Activities. 
Moreover, its own Executive Board had 
wide latitude in its interpretation of 
basic policies. However, one must always 
keep in mind that there was a direct 
chain of responsibility for its policy, 
which originated with the General As- 
sembly resolution and which was partly 
interpreted by the Assembly and, to a 
greater extent, by ECOSOC. The Ex- 
ecutive Board was guided in its interpre- 
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tation by the broad directives of 
ECOSOC: 


It is the fundamental policy of the Fund to 
supplement the efforts of governments so that 
with the combined resources of governments, 
the Fund, and voluntary agencies it will be 
possible to achieve for children a continued 
policy of the highest possible priority in all 
national efforts. In following this policy ICEF 
is conforming to the principle laid down by the 
Economic and Social Council that ‘emergency 
measures shall be so developed and adminis- 
tered as to utilize and strengthen the permanent 
child health and child welfare programs of the 
countries receiving assistance.”36 


Since the composition of the Execu- 
tive Board was representative of the 
varying point of view in the United Na- 
tions itself, they were able to operate 
efficiently in carrying out their duties in 
this chain of responsibility in a manner 
satisfactory to the present body. 
UNICEF also was able to take direction 
from other UN agencies such as WHO, 
FAO, and the Division of Social Activi- 
ties, making skilful use of the technical 
knowledge of those bodies. 


POLICY 


In evaluating UNICEF policy, one is 
struck by the shift in emphasis which 
occurred from the original UNRRA 
program. The UNRRA program was 
more urgent in nature, and the child- 
feeding program was confined to those 
countries which were victims of aggres- 
sion. The UNRRA Council made its 
decision at a time when the wounds were 
still open and bleeding. As those wounds 
started to heal, not only could more long- 
range programs be planned, but also 
services could be extended to countries 
that were not so directly “victims of 
[Axis] aggression.”” UNRRA Resolution 
103 (see Sec. IV, “Policy,”’ in Part I) 
intended that its own policy be continued 


36 Doc. E/sgo. 


and that the new organization be con- 
cerned only with those countries that 
had received UNRRA assistance. That 
the UNICEF program moved into areas 
of social assistance that would strengthen 
the permanent services of recipient 
countries seems obviously wise. 

The fact that UNICEF assisted coun- 
tries in all parts of the globe is clearly in 
keeping with good social work practices 
of rendering aid where the need was the 
greatest, though it is only fair to point 
out that these moves were at times made 
more from pressure than from social 
vision. In general, there was recognition 
that children in need of supplemental 
food and protective health measures are 
entitled to international aid when that 
aid is not available locally. Whatever 
the motivation, the extension of the 
UNICEF program to countries not 
directly affected by the war was sound. 
Peace and hunger are never bedfellows. 

The dilemma that UNICEF faced as 
food conditions improved was to deter- 
mine what allocations should be made 
on an emergency basis and what should 
be invested in a more lasting type of 
assistance. Fortunately, UNICEF pol- 
icy was flexible enough to enable the 
program to be interpreted liberally. 
Some of the liberal interpretation might 
be open to question (see evaluation of 
German and Middle East programs be- 
low), but the importance of the policy 
was that machinery was available to 
enact a significant program. 

This dilemma of determining what 
portion of UNICEF funds should be 
allocated to alleviate immediate need 
and what portion invested in long-range 
programs could never be solved to every- 
one’s satisfaction. All UNICEF’s funds 
could have been used profitably to feed 
hungry children. Yet the Executive 
Board was aware that hungry children, 
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once fed, would become hungry again 
and that, if UNICEF was to have any 
permanent impact on the well-being of 
the world at large and on the children of 
recipient countries in particular, steps 
had to be taken to raise standards of 
health, preventive medicine, welfare 
services, nutrition, milk conservation, 
and technical competence. It was clear 
that so many variables had to be com- 
puted that it was not possible to perfect 
a formula that could solve this dilemma 
of making the most profitable use of 
UNICEF funds. 

Corollary to this dilemma was the 
problem of whether UNICEF should 
follow rigidly a policy that was in keep- 
ing with the philosophy of social work 
practice or whether some compromises 
had to be made for expediency’s sake. 
Though this paper criticizes some of 
UNICEF’s programs for departing from 
the best practices of accepted theory, 
there are other critics who would justify 
these same actions because of the exigen- 
cies of the times and the imperfections 
of our social systems. 

The concern of UNICEF for the fu- 
ture needs of children after it should 
expire is understandable and laudable. 
The recommendation of the Executive 
Director that a survey be made of these 
needs (see Sec. IV, ‘‘Policy,” in Part I) 
which would use as research resources 
the facilities of the United Nations, its 
Specialized Agencies, and the countries 
themselves was an excellent proposal. 

The studies and discussions that have 
ensued since the Executive Director’s 
recommendations are typical of UNI- 
CEF’s high degree of social responsi- 
bility. The studies were made by a work- 
ing party established by the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination and in- 
cluded representatives of the Secretary- 
General, UNICEF, the Division of Social 
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Activities, the Social Commission 
(ECOSOC), FAO, IRO, ILO, UNESCO, 
and WHO. UNICEF mission chiefs pre- 
pared reports on the continuing needs of 
children in their respective areas of 
operation. On the basis of these studies 
and discussions, the Secretary-General 
prepared a report to the Social Commis- 
sion with his recommendations on the 
essential long-range activities of children. 
This report was given lengthy considera- 
tion by the Commission at its sixth ses- 
sion in April, 1950, in order to make its 
own recommendations to its parent 
body, ECOSOC. Thus, UNICEF has 
implemented and continued to give mo- 
tivation to a consideration of what 
measures should be taken to insure that 
service continued to be rendered to chil- 
dren wherever the need existed. Through- 
out its existence, UNICEF has been 
conscious of the fact that it not only had 
a program of its own to complete bui a 
responsibility to the world to take all 
possible steps to insure that the impact 
of its programs not be lost. It recognized 
that its own activities implied a responsi- 
bility that had to be projected far be- 
yond its own terms of reference. 


PROGRAM 


Feeding program.—In weighing the 
program of UNICEF, it is not possible 
to determine whether every cent allo- 
cated by the Fund was spent in the wis- 
est manner possible. The criteria for 
judging the program should be the man- 
ner in which UNICEF approached the 
problem, the nature of the advice used, 
the ability of the Board to be flexible in 
its planning as world conditions changed, 
the ability of the organization to mobilize 
in time of crisis, the ability of the Board 
to evaluate its past performances, and 
the social vision displayed. On all counts, 
the Fund rates highly. UNICEF ac- 
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cepted for investigation all applications 
for assistance. Before any allocations 
were made, priorities were established in 
order to have some basis for making allo- 
cations that were nondiscriminatory. 

The experience of UNRRA was stud- 
ied carefully. Conferences were held with 
experts from the countries concerned. 
Specialists were dispatched to applicant 
countries to make reports directly to 
the Board. ECOSOC and its Social Com- 
mission acted as an additional advisory 
group by scrutinizing Executive Board 
decisions. A special conference was called 
on nutrition to help UNICEF determine 
the most efficient use of its funds allo- 
cated for food. It can be safely said that 
the feeding program (mostly confined to 
Europe) was carefully planned and the 
moneys wisely apportioned among the 
applicant countries. 

Certainly the Board was able to be 
flexible in its planning. There were no 
set rules as to when allocations had to 
be made. In general, programs were laid 
out well in advance, but reserves were 
always set aside to allow for flexibility. 
UNICEF was also able to step in when 
emergencies arose. For example, it had 
funds to aid Rumania when the incidence 
of pellagra became acute; it made an 
emergency appropriation (the first of its 
kind) when the refugee situation arose in 
the Middle East; it was able to make a 
complete alteration in its China program 
when civil war made a continuation of 
its feeding program no longer feasible; 
it rendered prompt aid to the victims of 
the Ecuadorian earthquake. Through its 
reporting system, the Board was able 
to keep a constant check on past per- 
formances. UNICEF’s resources enabled 
it to maintain a check on shifting condi- 
tions in receiving or applicant countries 
to evaluate their requirements: 
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In considering the needs of countries for 
UNICEF assistance, the major sources of in- 
formation before the Executive Board have 
been (a) special survey missions, (6) data from 
Governments, (c) regular reports by UNICEF 
mission chiefs, (d) observations of senior staff 
members and consultants, (e) data from UN 
agencies, including FAO, WHO, and the Eco- 
nomic Mission for Europe.37 


In its early stages, UNICEF had 
tentatively decided that 100 per cent of 
its operational funds would be used for 
food and raw materials.** By early 1949, 
after a study of all the factors, the Board 
had approved allocations that reflected 
a much more balanced program. The 
approximate percentages of approved 
allocations for all UNICEF operations 
(February, 1949) follow:%? 





Per Cent 

OME. alae cena aware 62.3 
Cline oo ess os Sclaaes 5.0 
Medical supplies............. 17.7 
Milk equipment ............. 7.2 
: lee ES eae 3-6 
Administration. ............. 4.2 

. | Ore yr. 100.0 


In instituting measures for the future 
protection of welfare services, the Board 
displayed excellent social vision. Even 
its emergency program was put to good 
social usage by reason of central feeding. 
In encouraging the use of schools or 
other official centers as feeding points, 
the Fund brought needy children under 
the observation of local health and wel- 
fare officials. In this manner, their other 
needs (for clothing, health protection, 
counseling and guidance, etc.) came to 
the attention of those in the most favor- 
able position to meet their requirements. 

37 Doc. E/1406. UNICEF special survey reports 
are contained in the following: Docs. E/ICEF/21; 
E/ICEF/71; E/ICEF/72; E/ICEF/78; and E/- 
ICEF/83. 

38 Doc. E/ICEF/10. 

39 Based on a table in Doc. E/ICEF/r1or. 
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Many children who might otherwise 
have become delinquent were able to 
make use of the resources of the schools 
and institutions. The rehabilitation of 
a number of children’s institutions was 
aided by direct allocations of some sup- 
plies and also by the mass feeding pro- 
gram which gave impetus to the mobili- 
zation of local resources for that pur- 
pose. One of the most interesting projects 
enjoying UNICEF participation was 
the Children’s Village program in Italy: 


Perhaps no country reflects the physical 
problems more brutally than Italy, where 
almost every town and village to the south took 
a beating in the war. From Naples to Foggia, 
Bari, Eboli, Salerno, thousands of children live 
among the ruins and in grottoes and caves. The 
Neapolitans have a name for these people for 
which there is no real translation in English— 
the “sinistrati,” the lost or forgotten ones. 
Yet young as they are, many children are in- 
stinctively making a desperate attempt to live 
more humanly.4° 


The turn for the better came three years ago 
on Christmas Eve. On that night eight little 
boys were found in a barn sleeping on the bare 
ground, huddled together for warmth as they 
had no covering. They [now] constitute one of 
the several “Boy’s Towns” developed in Italy 
as a way of meeting the problems of its home- 
less youth. They are like the boys in “Paisan” 
and “Shoe Shine.” .. . They range from twelve 
years old or younger, to eighteen, but chrono- 
logical age long ago lost all meaning... . The 
boys built their “town” on the beach at Salvi 
Marina. The Don Suisse . . . supplied the pre- 
fabricated parts for five dwelling units. A 
French architect volunteered his services, and 
together they got the houses up, the equipment 
made and installed.... UNICEF has been 
contributing meats, fats, milk and other sup- 
plies for a daily supplementary meal for this 
camp and others like it.4" 


Today ...this project sets a pattern for 
other Italian communities. Old beyond their 
years, cynical and quite capable of joining the 


4°“°The Lost and Forgotten Children of Europe,” 
New York Times, V1, October 24, 1948. 


* UNICEF News, Vol. I, No. 3 (January, 1949). 
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Sten-gun gangs which terrorize certain areas, 
these boys have been salvaged. They run their 
own town, plant gardens, keep a common store, 
operate a sort of employment bureau.# 


UNICEF displayed intelligence in 
the use of its resources by investing 
heavily in powdered milk. For infants of 
a year or less, the milk could be recon- 
stituted to whole milk. For all others, 
powdered skim milk was used, and the 
fat content of whole milk was supplied 
by the provision of supplementary fats 
at a savings of 75 per cent with no essen- 
tial difference in nutritive value. Flexi- 
bility in the feeding program permitted 
some home feeding to take place, but on 
the understanding that local authorities 
would assume responsibility for check- 
ing the use of those supplies by visiting 
nurses, public health officers, physicians, 
and social workers. In June, 1948, the 
Board took action to set aside funds for 
summer camps or measures to provide 
special help to the most seriously under- 
nourished children.*? Food allocations 
had been on a ten-month basis, and this 
additional allocation supported the sum- 
mer-camp movement, enabling UNICEF 
to bring assistance to three million chil- 
dren in the camps. While it was true 
that there was no evaluation by UNI- 
CEF of the summer camps and their 
relationship to the child welfare needs of 
the countries (as had been done in other 
programs), it seems clear that this meas- 
ure was a sensible protective device to 
maintain the benefits previously derived 
from UNICEF aid. This same type of 
protection was afforded by the raw ma- 
terials program as mentioned previously. 

Milk conservation.—One of the most 
lasting effects of UNICEF’s operations 
will be the improvement of milk process- 

# ‘Will We Let the Kids Starve?” Saturday 
Evening Post, May 7, 1949. 

43 Doc. E/ICEF/1oz2. 
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ing and handling equipment that it 
brought to some of the less developed 
countries of Europe. After milk surveys 
were made and after consultation with 
FAO, the Board decided to launch a pro- 
gram of milk conservation. The following 
statement throws light on the signifi- 
cance of this program: 

It is estimated that in more than half the 
countries now receiving aid from UNICEF, the 
equipment provided will assist in establishing 
facilities able to produce wholesome, safe milk 
for children out of indigenous supplies in suffi- 
cient quantities on a long-term basis to at least 
make up for the current milk supplies now be- 
ing received from UNICEF. In other countries 
the equipment will make a significant contribu- 
tion toward replacing the milk currently being 
provided by UNICEF. It is further estimated 
that this goal can be achieved by most coun- 
tries by 1950 and in all countries by 1951.44 


It should be remembered in evaluating 
the milk conservation program that it 
never was UNICEF’s intention to sup- 
plement the dairy herds that had suf- 
fered almost a 50 per cent loss in the war. 
Many of the countries receiving assist- 
ance had sufficient milk in some areas, 
none in others. Lack of transport and 
lack of adequate equipment for collect- 
ing, handling, and distributing the milk 
gave some areas a surplus, others a 
dearth. Even the areas that had a plenti- 
ful supply often had it only at certain 
times during the year; when milk pro- 
duction was low, even those areas suf- 
fered. The machinery made available 
will not only safeguard available supplies 
but will enable any surpluses to be con- 
verted to powdered milk for storage or 
for distribution elsewhere. The building- 
up of dairy herds is an immensely expen- 

ive program and one which concerns 
FAO primarily. 

Of equal importance has been the in- 

fluence of UNICEF’s milk conservation 


44 Doc. E/ICEF/88. 


program on the social policies of the 
receiving countries. UNICEF demon- 
strated the importance of giving priority 
to milk production so that many govern- 
ment programs have been reorganized 
to follow suit. In many countries legisla- 
tion has been enacted to strengthen the 
milk safety laws, and allocations have 
been made by the governments to sup- 
port and safeguard the whole program. 

Another important consideration has 
been the efforts made by the receiving 
countries to provide the necessary facili- 
ties for the receipt of milk-processing 
equipment. Typically, the provision of 
UNICEF supplies was based on the as- 
sumption of a responsibility of the coun- 
tries to participate in the program. It 
was estimated that the national econo- 
mies would, in the aggregate, provide 
four times the amount contributed by 
UNICEF. 

Health program.—As in other pro- 
grams, UNICEF’s health program was 
not launched before consultations and 
conferences had taken place. It was 
clear that the greatest menace to child 
health in the postwar world was tuber- 
culosis. With a few minor exceptions, no 
UNICEF health program was primarily 
concerned with treatment; they were 
mostly preventive. A dollar buys far 
more prevention than cure. Any full- 
scale treatment program was not within 
the scope of UNICEF’s competence, as 
its policies and resources would not per- 
mit such an undertaking. Instead, the 
BCG program was used on a grand 
scale to fight off this greatest menace to 
child health; moreover, it was not expen- 
sive, the entire process being estimated 
to cost ten cents per child. 

In the United States, BCG vaccine 
is relatively unknown; the danger of 
exposure is small, and facilities are read- 


43 Doc. E/1406. 
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ily available for detection, isolation, and 
treatment. In those areas of Europe, 
where the danger of exposure is great 
and facilities inadequate or nonexistent, 
the advantages of BCG are manifest: 

The financial savings in the tuberculosis 
treatment will be tremendous. For example, 
the Ministry of Health of Czechoslovakia has 
estimated that the vaccination campaign will 
ultimately save the country about seven thou- 
sand million crowns annually (over one hundred 
million dollars) in treatment, loss of earning 
power and other costs of the disease. 


At the outset, UNICEF was so im- 
pressed with the work of some of the 
Scandinavian teams that it concluded an 
agreement with them in the project 
known as the “Joint Enterprise.’ Sub- 
sequently all other programs were first 
studied and approved by WHO through 
the use of the consultative machinery 
already described. Very soon after, WHO 
became integrated into the Joint Enter- 
prise and has since collaborated in a 
number of ways. As in other programs, 
the intent of the Joint Enterprise was 
not only to wage an emergency war but 
to create a pattern of local services that 
would become a part of the national 
policy: 

It is expected that the countries themselves 
will take over the projects and carry them 
through when they have the necessary trained 
personnel. UNICEF's part in the project is in- 
tended to be for a transition period of eighteen 
months.47 


UNICEF’s participation in the anti- 
syphilis program and the antimalaria 
program in southern Europe and in the 
Far East seemed eminently sound in 
view of the special hazards of these dis- 
eases to children. In this connection, it 
has already been noted that some of these 
programs resulted in some unanticipated 

International Tuberculosis Campaign (Copen- 
hagen: UNICEF), December, 1948. 

47 UNICE F at Work, UNICEF , June, 1948. 
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blessings, such as the reduction of the in- 
cidence of the deadly summer diarrhea 
of infants following the antimalaria 
spraying campaign in Italy. Another in- 
teresting feature of the medical program 
was the influence of the antipellagra 
campaign on the culture of Rumania. 
Once the disease had broken out in force 
and remedial measures rushed to the 
scene, UNICEF and WHO experts were 
able to show that the all-corn diet of the 
affected section was one of the factors 
in the onset of the disease, and the gov- 
ernment was able to plan an educational 
program to alter agricultural and feeding 
patterns. 

Training program.—The wisdom of 
allocating funds for the training of ex- 
perts to carry on advisory and technical 
functions supplied by UNICEF is too 
obvious to call for comment. What is in- 
teresting is how UNICEF approached 
this problem. Recognizing that the need 
for training was important and that ex- 
tant facilities for training were most in- 
adequate, the Board showed imagination 
and vision by calling on countries with 
training facilities to make their contri- 
butions to the Fund in that form. How 
Switzerland, France, Sweden, and Eng- 
land responded has been described. Thus, 
hundreds of medical and social welfare 
personnel were trained where only doz- 
ens could have been had UNICEF con- 
fined its program to available UN facili- 
ties, though it should be pointed out that 
the UN fellowship program undoubtedly 
provides better training opportunities. 

However, this type of program has 
not been without its thorny aspects. In 
1947 the French government offered to 
establish an International Children’s 
Center, as has been previously indicated. 
It was to be a comprehensive study, 
training, research, and information cen- 
ter that would deal with the total child 
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with a full understanding of the interre- 
lation of child welfare problems. The 
project was thought to be impractical at 
the time, and the French substituted 
their original plan with a much more 
limited educational program that was 
focused on social pediatrics. However, 
they did not abandon the idea and pre- 
sented it again in the spring of 1940. 
Apparently the proposal caused quite a 
stir and a good deal of controversy. 
Many of those in UNICEF thought it a 
good plan. The United Nations Division 
of Social Activities felt that it would be 
an excellent resource for conducting pilot 
projects on problems that had come to 
their attention and that required further 
exploration before a solution could be 
worked out. 

As envisaged by the French, the Cen- 
ter would have been a truly interna- 
tional experiment. However, it seemed 
to cross the lines of authority of a num- 
ber of extant organizations. The proposi- 
tion was discussed by the Social Com- 
mission and by ECOSOC at its meeting 
in Geneva in July, 1949. Although some 
of the smaller nations on the Board 
championed the proposal, the major 
powers seemed against it, believing that 
the Center would risk the duplication 
of existing authorities and programs. It 
was also felt by many that there were 
not sufficient advantages of location to 
justify the establishment, in Paris, of 
the first International Children’s Cen- 
ter. The Board felt that UNICEF should 
not sponsor an international installation 
that should be the responsibility of the 
United Nations itself as well as its Spe- 
cialized Agencies. The plan, as conceived 
by the French, was rejected, and a more 
limited plan was substituted. 

Once the terms of reference were 
established, UNICEF lent its full weight 
to the establishment of the Center in 


Paris. WHO co-operated in the pro- 
gram, which has been grouped under four 
main headings: Instruction, Research, 
Social Pediatrics, and Information. 
There has been concentration on the so- 
cial and emotional aspects of child wel- 
fare. Courses of instruction for the year 
1950 included a five-month course in 
Social Pediatrics and one of two months 
in Child Social Psychiatry. Activities in 
Social Pediatrics include field studies 
on hospitalism and separation of nursing 
babies from the family environment, a 
symposium on children’s institutions, 
and the establishment of a study center 
at Soissons, where new methods of solv- 
ing health problems could be applied, 
evaluated, and perfected. 

As another example of UNICEF's 
policy of looking to the future, it was 
perfecting its plan in the summer of 
1950 for the establishment in India of a 
scheme for training child health workers. 
This was to be another nationally con- 
ducted training center for international 
purposes. UNICEF, WHO, and the gov- 
ernment of India were working together 
to plan a program which not only would 
be of substantial benefit to that country 
but which could be used for perfecting 
techniques in child welfare that would 
be applicable in vast sections of the Far 
East as well as in many other sections 
of the world. As in the French center, 
trainees from other countries would be 
accepted for what should prove to be a 
rich educational experience. 

The German program.—An example 
of the possible impact of national in- 
terests on UNICEF policy was the allo- 
cation of funds for the German program. 
While it is true that the program was so 
small as to be nothing more than a token 
one, it was pushed through by the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
at a time when those powers were anxious 
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to enlist the aid of the German people in 
their struggle against the Eastern pow- 
ers and, at the same time, to shift some 
of the occupation’s financial responsibil- 
ity to the rest of the United Nations. 
The issue was originally raised by the 
delegate from the United Kingdom. As 
has been noted, the Board asked the 
Secretary-General for a ruling as to the 
legality of the applications originating 
from zone commanders, but the Secre- 
tary-General sidestepped the issue by 
saying that it could be assumed that the 
occupying powers were the “govern- 
ments concerned” but that he had no 
authority to rule on the legality of the 
application. The inference that the whole 
matter should be submitted to the four- 
power Control Council in Berlin was 
obvious, as the Secretary-General must 
have been distressed by the implications 
and motivations of the whole business. 

The matter was again brought be- 
fore the Executive Board, and after 
debate the Board ruled that it would con- 
sider applications for UNICEF aid from 
the zone commanders. Within a very 
short time the British and American 
zone commanders submitted such appli- 
cations, and a survey team was dis- 
patched to Germany. The findings of 
the survey team were interesting, for, 
though some small groups of children 
were in need, it seems obvious that, by a 
comparison with a number of areas in the 
world, the children in Germany were by 
then relatively well off. The team also 
visited the French zone, where conditions 
were not so favorable as in the other 
western zones, yet there was no evidence 
of the type of need exhibited in some 
areas of Europe and certainly in almost 
all areas of the Far East.4* Had the 

48 The program was also extended to the Soviet 


Zone, although as of July 1, 1949, no formal agree- 
ment with the zone commander had been reached. 


original criteria for screening applica- 
tions been applied to Germany, it is 
doubtful as to whether that country 
would have been eligible for any assist- 
ance. 

A number of the Board backed the 
German program as a demonstration 
project. (UNICEF funds were used for 
demonstrations in other areas.) At the 
same time, it is clear that some of the 
Board members felt strongly that the 
welfare of the children in Germany was 
essentially the responsibility of the oc- 
cupying nations. Certainly the major 
powers had ample resources to match 
the one-million-dollar program finally 
voted by the Board. The use of the 
limited resources of the Fund for such 
a program must have caused distress in 
many quarters, and many must have 
felt that there was little actual or moral 
justification for that program. 

China and the Far East.—One of the 
most exciting of all the programs 
launched by UNICEF was the project 
carried on in North China (see Sec. V, 
“Program,” in Part I). It is an excellent 
example of the types of programs that 
are possible in an area where the needs 
are almost overwhelming and the re- 
sources are limited. In this plan the 
strategic use of qualified personnel to 
lead a training program that has ever 
widening effect seems to be an eminently 
sensible one and points the way to the 
future for meeting the needs of the under- 
developed areas of the world. Though 
the plan did not originate with UNICEF, 
that organization showed excellent social 
vision in sponsoring it. 

The UNICEF program in the Far 
East was not much more than a token 
one. In this respect, UNICEF was pos- 
sibly guilty of a form of discrimination 
which has been characteristic of a great 
many international organizations; that 
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is, that the well-being of a child in India 
is not so important as the well-being of a 
child in Europe. A study of the alloca- 
tions for 1949-50 provides data for com- 
parisons. When the populations of the 
European countries are classified on the 
basis of their allocations, it can be shown 
that the per capita allocation in countries 
aided by UNICEF ranged from approxi- 
mately twenty-five cents to eighty cents. 
The per capita allocation for the Far 
East was less than two cents.‘ It is true 
that the Far East program was late in 
starting, that the program for Europe 
was already under way, and that the 
effective use of UNICEF resources had 
to be considered, yet it has been com- 
mon knowledge that the need in Asia 
was very great and far overshadowed 
the needs of the children in Europe. It 
would certainly have seemed preferable 
for UNICEF to lay aside an adequate 
reserve for the Far East, because as early 
as July, 1948, the Far East survey mis- 
sion reported: 

The mission faced a task very different from 
that confronting the ICEF in Europe, where 
simple and measurable child feeding programs 
were undertaken often as a continuation of pre- 
vious UNRRA activities. In most of the coun- 
tries visited the problems of feeding, or ex- 
pressed differently, of hunger, malnutrition 
and even starvation are chronic conditions. 
The populations are enormous, totaling five 
hundred and fifty million.... 

The war, revolutions, or mass migrations 
have created urgent problems affecting children 
and mothers in all countries visited. During the 
Japanese occupation there was little or no im- 
portation of medical supplies and drugs to the 
countries; training of health personnel was 
completely disorganized; hospitals and health 
centers were converted to dwellings for the 
troops. ... 

One striking feature is the high infant mor- 
tality in all countries visited. In only one is the 
rate less than 100 per 1,000 live births (Siam). 


49 Per capita expenditures based on data pre- 
sented in Doc. E/1406. 


In many areas the rate is 200, and in some lim- 
ited geographical areas rates are as high as 200 
to 300 per 1,000 live births. . . . 

In one country a recent survey shows more 
than 50 per cent of children at six years of age 
to be tuberculin positive. . . . Syphilis is widely 
prevalent....A syphilis positive rate among 
pregnant women attending centers of 15 to 20 
is common; in some places as high as 50 per 
cent....The prevalence of this highly dis- 
abling but readily curable disease (Yaws) is 
estimated at 15 per cent of the rural population 
of Java.... 

Malnutrition often in severe degrees is the 
usual rather than the unusual situation. Similar 
malnutrition often affects the pregnant and 
nursing mother, making it impossible for her to 
suckle the infant. Since milk is scarce or en- 
tirely unknown, the babies of such mothers 
have little or no chance for survival.s° 


It is, perhaps, unfair to single out 
UNICEF for being guilty of a practice 
that has almost common acceptance in 
the “best’’ circles. Yet the perpetuation 
of this policy will, in the long run, tend 
to defeat the very purpose of such 
organizations as UNICEF, which was 
pledged to the task of providing oppor- 
tunities for more economic and emo- 
tional security for all. Hunger and dis- 
ease have never respected frontiers. 
They need no passports. Where they 
dwell, so does the man with a rifle. They 
help erect the walls of nationalism too 
high for the interflow of free ideas. Hun- 
ger and disease spawn hate and sus- 
picion. If man is to be free to grow, to 
flourish, and to dwell in security, he must 
banish this form of discrimination, or he 
is doomed to be his own executioner. 

It should be mentioned that UNICEF 
did much to rectify this situation later 
on by gradually allocating a greater per- 
centage of funds to underdeveloped 
areas as the postwar emergency dimin- 
ished in Europe. This gradual shifting of 
emphasis was a wise feature, since pro- 


5° Doc. E/ICEF/72. 
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grams can neither be abruptly termi- 
nated nor suddenly started. In the Far 
East and in other regions the principle 
of matching funds by governments was 
in force, as it was elsewhere, so that the 
governments themselves desired this 
gradual increase of UNICEF resources. 

Other programs.—There is not much 
to be said about the program for Japan 
and Korea other than what has already 
been said about the German program. 
The program in the Middle East has 
been evaluated below. The program in 
Latin America was just getting under 
way in July, 1950. The Board showed 
vision in accepting applications for as- 
sistance and for making allocations for 
UNICEF aid in sixteen Latin-American 
countries mainly for child feeding, child 
health, and insect control. 

In retrospect, it can be stated that on 
the whole UNICEF did an excellent job 
in its program planning. There seems to 
be little question that UNICEF, within 
the limitations of its own resources, ac- 
complished the dual purpose of meeting 
emergency needs and of strengthening 
the permanent child health and welfare 
services. Its long delay in getting under 
way was unfortunate. Inadequate financ- 
ing crippled its program, for in its plan- 
ning stage UNICEF had hoped to be 
able to provide supplementary rations 
to twenty million children. In actuality, 
the food units provided reached a little 
over four million, although the receiving 
countries (as a rule) stretched the alloca- 
tions so that approximately five million 
children benefited. At best, the Fund 
was able to reach only a little over 6 per 
cent of the child population of the re- 
cipient countries in Europe and an in- 
finitesmal fraction of the child population 
of China and the Far East. Considering 
the magnitude of the task that faced it, 
UNICEF’s program in toto seemed to 
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have been thoughtfully prepared in the 
best traditions of modern social welfare 
practices. 

STRUCTURE 


In forming the Board, ECOSOC had 
to create a body that was generally char- 
acteristic of the United Nations itself. 
This procedure might have seemed dis- 
advantageous, since it was necessary to 
include some nations solely for reasons 
of political or operational expediency 
(ie., Argentina, Brazil, Iraq, and Switz- 
erland), for there was need to devise a 
board that would mirror the UN, and 
ECOSOC was not free to select govern- 
ments for their social vision alone.* 
Yet this very procedure had latent ad- 
vantages within it, for UNICEF pro- 
vided a proving ground for social con- 
cepts that were not as yet in general ac- 
ceptance in some of the countries repre- 
sented on the Board. The exchange of 
ideas among these representatives, who 
brought with them varying philosophies 
of social welfare theory and practice, 
undoubtedly had significant educational 
value for all concerned. 

As might be expected, some of the 
basic conflicts that have been aired in 
the United Nations found expression 
within UNICEF. One of the outstand- 
ing features of UNICEF’s history was, 
as reported by observers at the Board 
sessions, that there were few instances 
of the open breach between the Eastern 
and Western powers that has been char- 
acteristic of some sessions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. 

Alignments shifted according to the 
issue at hand. Regarding allocations, 
there was a general bloc of European 
nations that often found themselves 
opposed by the nations outside Europe. 

st Switzerland was added to the Board after the 


original Board had been appointed. It is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 
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On many occasions, the United King- 
dom was opposed to the positions of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and New Zealand. The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
were usually, but not always, of the 
same mind. On a number of issues there 
seems to have been strong disagreements 
among the Board members (German 
program, Middle East allocation, study 
of continuing needs, the International 
Children’s Center, etc.), but there is no 
indication that there was any perma- 
nent alignment of forces or that any one 
group exercised any far-reaching sphere 
of influence. 


FINANCES 


UNRRA funds.—As of June 30, 1950, 
UNRRA had made available more than 
thirty-two million dollars to the Fund. 
UNICEP’s first receipt was an UNRRA 
check for $550,000 which was turned 
over to Sir Carl Berendsen and Mr. 
Henri Laugier. In presenting them with 
the check, UNRRA’s colorful Director- 
General, Mr. La Guardia, gave his views 
on the purpose of the Fund: 


I just want to take one moment to make very 
clear the intent of this Fund and its purpose 
and scope. I am sure I voice Dr. Rajchman’s 
feeling when I say that my understanding of it 
is that it is not another statistical organiza- 
tion....It is very little comfort to a mother, 
weakened by hunger itself...to send her a 
bulletin on nutrition for babies. She knows all 
about it. 

The purpose of this Fund is to give every 
little baby a chance... to live. I am quite cer- 
tain that the response to this Fund will be gen- 
erous. I want to bespeak the interest of my suc- 
cessor, and say to members of the Central Com- 
mittee watch our pennies... when a proposi- 
tion to spend more money for administration 
comes up and is not carried, take that amount 
and refer it to the Children’s Fund. 


s2 Sir Car] Berendsen was chairman of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Third Committee, and Mr. Henri 
Laugier, the Assistant Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


Now about this check ...I want to warn 
the gentlemen that this money must be used 
for food or other nutritional purposes. . . [the 
funds] are to be expended only for the provision 
of food.... None of them are to be utilized 
for administrative expenses. ...I put that in 
there so that there would be no danger of get- 
ting a tabulating machine and more statistics. 
Not that I do not like statistics—they are very 
useful—but we have enough for our use for the 
next twenty-five years, and they are so costly 
you know.s3 

While UNICEF invested some of its 
income in “statistics,” it seems likely 
that, were Mr. La Guardia alive today, 
he would approve of the manner in 
which income has been allocated and 
the accomplishments that UNICEF has 
achieved. In a number of ways UNRRA 
was able to give concrete expression to 
its desire to see the new organization 
come into being. UNRRA undertook to 
lend personnel, and up to twenty spe- 
cialists were loaned to UNICEF until 
June 30, 1947, when UNRRA officially 
ceased operations. Until that date, 
UNRRA port officers also serviced 
UNICEF. Office space in UNRRA 
Washington headquarters was made 
available to the new organization. Long 
after its operations ceased, UNRRA, 
through its Central Committee, carried 
out the liquidation of its assets and as- 
signed a major portion of them to 
UNICEF. 

In August, 1947, UNICEF made an 
urgent appeal to UNRRA for a mini- 
mum contribution of five million dollars, 
pointing out that the transfer of residual 
funds had been authorized by UNRRA’s 
Resolution 103. In September UNRRA 
made this amount available, the first full- 
scale contribution to the Fund from 
residual assets.54 A month later another 


53 Journal of Sixth Session of the Council (Wash- 
ington: UNRRA, 1947), p. 55. 

54 The original $550,000 represented the proceeds 
of the United States Emergency Food Collection 











six million dollars was turned over, and 
during 1948, from time to time, the Cen- 
tral Committee made additional sums 
available. Until September, 1948, UN- 
RRA made no attempt to influence the 
policy and program of UNICEF. How- 
ever, at that time, the UNRRA Central 
Committee, in turning over the sum of 
$11,678,500, made specific recommenda- 
tions for its use: 


In connection with the UNRRA transfer 
approved on 24th September (1948), the 
UNRRA Central Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“The Central Committee of UNRRA, 
recognizing the desperate plight of Arab and 
Jewish refugees as described by the United 
Nations Mediator for Palestine, seventy-five 
per cent of whom fall within the competence of 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and considering that further 
assistance on a much larger scale than that 
hitherto undertaken by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund will 
be required, strongly recommends that at least 
one-half of the residual funds of UNRRA pres- 
ently being allocated to the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund be 
used for the development of a refugee program 
for Arab and Jewish refugees eligible for United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund assistance within the framework of a gen- 
eral relief program coordinated by the media- 
tor... .7’55 


The action of the Central Committee 
was, in theory, a humanitarian gesture 
to get aid to needy Jewish and Arab 
refugees. Yet the Displaced Persons 
program had been the thorniest issue of 
UNRRA during its lifetime. It was the 
one issue that rarely enjoyed a unani- 
mous expression of opinion on the part 
of the members of the UNRRA Council 
or its Central Committee.** On this is- 
sue, members of the UNRRA Council 


which had been turned over by the Chairman (Mr. 
Henry Wallace) to UNRRA, but which were not in 
time to be used by UNRRA. 


55 Doc. E/ICEF/81. 
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usually fell into opposing camps. The 
Arab-Jewish relief program was also a 
divisive issue. It certainly seemed as if 
the UNRRA Central Committee ma- 
jority was trying to push through a pro- 
gram that would court the Arab powers, 
since there were few Jewish refugees to 
be aided by UNRPR.S’ The United 
Kingdom’s position on the Palestine 
war was well known in its open cham- 
pioning of the Arab states. The United 
States position was more guarded, in 
view of the general sympathy for Israel 
in America, but it seems clear that the 
State Department (which delegated rep- 
resentatives to UNRRA, UNICEF, and 
other international bodies) was inter- 
ested in placating the Arabs. 

When this attempt by the UNRRA 
Central Committee to influence the use 
of funds reached the UNICEF Program 
Committee, it caused a profound stir. 
After considerable debate, the Com- 
mittee rejected the proposal and recom- 
mended to the Executive Board an im- 
mediate allocation of $2,200,000 to the 
Arab-Jewish refugee fund, with addi- 
tional sums to be authorized in the fu- 
ture if needed. The Committee felt that 
this would give UNICEF a chance to 
evaluate the new program and enable it 
to make any further allocations on the 
basis of its observations. When this 
recommendation reached the Executive 
Board, there was further debate, and 
eventually the Board rejected the Pro- 
gram Committee’s suggestion and voted 
to support the terms of the UNRRA 
statement. Accordingly, UNICEF at 


56In making decisions on the DP program, the 
UNRRA Central Committee was usually divided 
7 to 2, with Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States favoring one position and the USSR and 
Yugoslavia the other. 

57 United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. 
See Sec. V, “Program,” in Part I. 
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that time (November, 1948) allocated 
six million dollars to the refugee program. 

Although instances of this kind were 
rare, it illustrates the type of pressure 
that UNICEF, however noncontrover- 
sial its goals, had to face. It was unfor- 
tunate that the UNRRA Central Com- 
mittee should have exercised the influ- 
ence it derived by its control over 
UNRRA’s residual assets on this occa- 
sion, for it denoted a sharp deviation 
from its policy of previous contributions. 

United Nations A ppeal for Children.— 
The idea of giving the people of the world 
a chance to contribute to UNICEF was 
certainly an excellent one, since such 
participation is a healthy way of 
strengthening child welfare services ev- 
erywhere. As has been described pre- 
viously (see Sec. III, ‘‘Finances,’’ in 
Part I), the campaign netted UNICEF 
some ten million dollars and was con- 
sidered successful outside the United 
States. The most distressing feature of 
the campaign was its almost total failure 
in the country which was in the best 
financial position to contribute—the 
United States. 

At about the time the 1948 AOA 
(American Overseas Aid) campaign was 
getting started, the United States govern- 
ment appointed a United States Advisory 
Committee to UNICEF, which was sup- 
posed to advise the United States repre- 
sentative to UNICEF on his policies as 
a member of the Executive Board.** In- 
stead of carrying out its assigned func- 
tion in full, the Advisory Committee 
found itself more and more involved in 
the fund-raising activity of AOA-UNAC. 

The significance of the failure of the 
AOA-UNAC campaign is clear. For ex- 
ample, had the per capita net contribu- 
tion in the United States been on a par 


58 The Chairman of the United States Advisory 
Committee was Mrs. Oswald B. Lord. 


with that of Iceland (a much poorer coun- 
try per capita), AOA-UNAC would have 
realized some $550 million. The per- 
centage of this amount that would have 
gone to UNICEF (38.18) would have 
amounted to approximately $210 mil- 
lion, or almost twice as much as the Fund 
received from all sources of income from 
its inception to June 30, 1949. 

In evaluating the campaign in Ameri- 
ca, two things seem clear: the United 
States government never really backed 
the drive, and the interpretation to the 
potential contributor was woefully in- 
adequate.’® The general reaction of peo- 
ple in this country was that their govern- 
ment was the largest contributor to 
UNICEF, and they saw no reason for 
assuming any additional personal respon- 
sibility. This might have been easily 
countered by AOA-UNAC if it had 
pointed out that, although the United 
States was the largest contributor to the 
Fund, it was only seventh in per capita 
government contributions in 1949. In 
the UNAC campaign, the United States 
ranked twenty-seventh in per capita 
contributions. 

This failure of the voluntary drive 
might raise a topic for all private agen- 
cies to investigate: what, if anything, is 
happening to the social conscience of the 
United States citizen. In a number of 
other countries where governments have 
assumed a greater responsibility for wel- 
fare functions, the per capita donation to 
UNAC was far higher (i.e., the per capita 


59 Another, but minor, reason for AOA-UNAC’s 
failure was the refusal of most community chests to 
include it in their drives. This has caused concern 
among a number of social workers who feel that 
chests are becoming more financially minded and 
less service minded. 


6o>In per capita government contribution to 
UNICEF, Australia led the way with $1.14, fol- 
lowed by New Zealand, Iceland, Switzerland, Uru- 
guay, Canada, and the United States in that order. 
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donation in New Zealand was about 
85 cents). 

One of the most distressing features 
was the lack of results produced by the 
American fund-raising organization. It 
will be recalled that the net proceeds of 
this federated drive were approximately 
$1,620,000. The gross proceeds were ap- 
proximately $7,360,000. Thus, 78 per 
cent of all income was spent on fund- 
raising expenses. In other words, for 
UNICEF to receive $1.00 the American 
donor had to contribute $12.00 to AOA- 
UNAC, of which $9.35 went for cam- 
paign expenses. 

After considering the poor showing of 
the AOA-UNAC campaign in the United 
States and desiring to exercise more con- 
trol of the use of the UN name in all 
countries, the General Assembly barred 
any further federated campaigns from 
using the name “United Nations Appeal 
for Children’’; and the Executive Board, 
in consultation with ECOSOC, allocated 
funds to hire its own personnel to act in 
an executive capacity for the world-wide 
drive planned for 1949-50 and estab- 
lished a Committee on Voluntary Fund 
Raising to help in the planning of future 
voluntary campaigns. 

While UNICEF benefited by more 
than ten million dollars from voluntary 
contributions, UNAC experience illus- 
trates the fact that voluntary campaigns 
for a temporary organization are unpre- 
dictable. All voluntary fund drives run 
the risk of not achieving their quota, yet 
where agencies or community chests are 
well established, these risks can be cal- 
culated and programs can be laid out for 
the agencies in advance of the drives. 
UNICEF had high hopes that the UNAC 
campaign would enable it to go a long 
way toward meeting its objective of 
feeding some twenty million children. 
UNAC’s failure in the United States 
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made this goal unobtainable. Moreover, 
the unpredictable nature of a voluntary 
campaign for a temporary organization 
did not permit UNICEF to plan in ad- 
vance on this income. Sound administra- 
tion calls for procurement and programs 
to be laid out six months to a year in 
advance. Until such time as a world- 
wide drive becomes sufficiently estab- 
lished so that the risks can be calculated, 
no agency depending in whole or in part 
on such a drive for its income can achieve 
a maximum of sound social planning. 

Contributions from governments.—The 
main support of UNICEF came from 
government contributions. Unlike the 
financial arrangements for the United 
Nations itself and many of the Special- 
ized Agencies, there was no fixed quota 
of funds to be donated. This was one of 
the peculiar aspects of UNICEF which 
gave the impression that it was a sepa- 
rate agency. The United States was the 
largest contributor to the Fund, having 
made available $75 million with an addi- 
tional $25 million authorized but not 
appropriated. The matching principle 
has already been described (see Sec. III, 
“Finances,” in Part I). 

In theory, this is a questionable way of 
raising money. The United States seemed 
to be the principal “stockholder” in the 
organization. The fact that there was no 
fixed percentage of contributions per- 
haps gave the impression that UNICEF 
was sponsored by the United States, for 
that country offered to contribute more 
than two and one-half times the com- 
bined contributions of all other govern- 
ments. Other governments had to be 
continually pressured to contribute, and 
those contributors carried a dispropor- 
tionate share of this international effort, 
since more than twenty of the United 
Nations member governments contrib- 
uted nothing. 
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In actual practice, this method of 
raising money worked reasonably well. 
Although it was true that the UNAC 
campaign was disappointing and not as 
many governments contributed as much 
as UNICEF had hoped, the fact remains 
that more money was raised for UNICEF 
in toto than for the rest of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies combined. This 
was due to the emergency nature of the 
Fund’s program and to the universal ap- 
peal of children in need. The willingness 
of people to contribute voluntarily to 
support an official organ of the UN is 
indicative of the special interest in 
UNICEF’s objectives. Moreover, suc- 
cessful UNAC campaigns (outside the 
United States) convinced many govern- 
ments of the widespread interest of 
UNICEF, and, as a result, many gov- 
ernment contributions undoubtedly were 
larger than they would have been had 
the public no opportunity to express 
their support. 

There was no set plan for obtaining 
government contributions. The original 
General Assembly resolution creating 
the Fund urged all governments to con- 
tribute. From that time on, governments 
were solicited by personal visits of UNI- 
CEF officials, by written appeals, and 
by lobbying at General Assembly and 
Security Council meetings. The United 
States played an active role in persuad- 
ing other governments to contribute. 
Despite the fact that as of May 30, 
1950, some thirty-two governments had 
participated in money-raising, a number 
of governments on the UNICEF Execu- 
tive Board had contributed nothing 
(i.e., Argentina, Byelorussia, China, 
Colombia, Iraq, Peru, Ukrainian SSR, 
and USSR). 

China, Colombia, and Peru received 
UNICEF aid, while UNICEF officials 
were satisfied that the three Soviet gov- 


ernments would have been eligible for 
assistance if they had applied. It is un- 
fortunate that such countries as Argen- 
tina and Iraq did not make even 
token donations. While UNICEF funds 
were going to relieve Arab refugees in the 
Middle East, a responsibility that surely 
belonged primarily to the Arab states, 
it is interesting to note that these states 
had not contributed a dollar to the Fund 
either officially or through UNAC. When 
approached to contribute, these coun- 
tries adopted the official position that 
their facilities were overtaxed by refugees 
from the war areas and that they were 
not able to spare funds for UNICEF. 
Unofficially, these same governments in- 
dicated that their failure to contribute 
was a mark of their displeasure over the 
military failure of the Arab states in the 
recent war and the lack of support of 
their position by the UN. By way of 
contrast, the youngest nation in UN, 
Israel, pledged $20,000 to UNICEF 
despite its own pressing needs, a dona- 
tion that exceeded the contributions of 
seven other participating governments.” 
Early in 1949, UNICEF’s future was 
threatened by the possibility that the 
United States appropriation would lapse 
before it could be absorbed by matching 
funds from other governments. Each 
June 30, the end of the U:S. fiscal year, 
outstanding appropriations and authori- 
zations automatically expire and the 
remaining assets revert to the govern- 
ment unless legislation has been enacted 
to forestall this. It was estimated that 
by the end of June, 1949, there would 
still be $10 million unmatched of the $75 
million which had been appropriated. 
This financial arrangement created a 
number of conjectures as to the possible 
courses of action and involved the future 


& Bulgaria, Cuba, Greece, Hungary, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, and Sweden. 
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program of UNICEF. Should the United 
States be asked to enact legislation to 
permit voluntary contributions to be 
matched against the United States 
money? Should the Fund request the 
continuation of authority for the appro- 
priation and let the additional $25 mil- 
lion authorization lapse? Should Con- 
gress be asked to continue authority for 
both the appropriation and the authori- 
zation? 

Would the United States permit the 
ten-million-odd dollars which had been 
raised by voluntary contributions to be 
matched against federal funds? If so, 
UNICEF would obtain the remainder of 
the appropriation, and there would be 
enough left over to release $15 million of 
the authorization. Yet to put all the eggs 
in this basket seemed foolhardy, as there 
was no precedent for United States 
moneys being matched against private 
donations. If UNICEF asked only for 
the continuation of the appropriation, 
the small sum available would discour- 
age other governments from making con- 
tributions, as they would have the feel- 
ing that the United States was abandon- 
ing the Fund as it had UNRRA. At the 
same time, to ask for the continuation of 
the authorization while there was still 
ten million dollars unspent from the ap- 
propriation might be poor strategy and 
irk Congress to the point of letting the 
whole thing drop. 

Moreover, the whole future of UNI- 
CEF was at stake, in a sense, for it was 
becoming clearer that the emergency 
nature of the food situation was easing, 
and that, for those governments which 
saw the Fund as a stopgap organization, 
there would be little incentive to con- 
tribute additional funds. The staff of 
UNICEF itself hoped that the organiza- 
tion would continue in full operation for 
at least another year, so that the second- 
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ary social welfare gains could be solidi- 
fied by permitting recipient countries 
additional time to establish their own 
services and by permitting adequate 
measures to be taken by the United Na- 
tions to insure that none of the essential 
services carried out by UNICEF would 
be dropped if lives were actually im- 
periled. 

Eventually UNICEF decided to ask 
the United States for an extension of 
both the appropriation and the authori- 
zation for another year. On the last day 
of the fiscal year, Congress granted the 
requested extensions. This meant that 
serious plans had to be laid to continue 
the Fund in full for another twelve 
months. It was necessary to give im- 
mediate consideration as to whether Con- 
gress would be asked at that session to 
appropriate the remaining $25 million 
which had been authorized. UNICEF 
hired a fund-raising co-ordinator, whose 
first duties were to sound out other gov- 
ernments as to their willingness to make 
a contribution.” The replies of the gov- 
ernments would guide UNICEF in tak- 
ing a position on the United States un- 
appropriated funds. At the same time, 
the United States State Department was 
given a list of the probable contributions 
from other governments and was asked 
to plan an approach to Congress for the 
additional appropriation. 

UNICEF documents portray the di- 
lemma of the Fund at that time, for two 
budgets were presented: a “target’’ budg- 
et if only the remaining ten million dol- 
lars could be matched, and another budg- 
et if the additional twenty-five million 
dollars were obtained and matched.® 

®& The fund-raising co-ordinator was Lowell W. 


Rooks who previously had replaced Mr. La Guardia 
as Director-General of UNRRA. 


6s The two budgets are presented in Doc. 
E/1406. 
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If the smaller budget was all that was 
possible, it was clear that the Fund would 
be mainly concerned with carrying out 
the emergency aspects of the program; 
if funds for the larger budget were ob- 
tainable, UNICEF could expand the 
nonemergency features of the program 
and strengthen greatly the health and 
social welfare services of the recipient 
countries. 

As of June, 1950, it had become clear 
that the original $75 million would be 
matched, and the continuation of UNI- 
CEF would depend, in part, on a sizable 
contribution to the Fund by the United 
States. The Congress appropriated $15 
million ‘‘to the United Nations, or any 
subordinate body thereof, . . . to support 
permanent arrangements within the 
United Nations structure for interna- 
tional children’s welfare work.’’ Not only 
did Congress give recognition to the need 
for establishing permanent arrangements 
but went on to specify that any part of 
these funds could be made available to 
UNICEF. It is clear that this appropria- 
tion (Title V, Foreign Economic Assist- 
ance Act of 1950) would have a substan- 
tial influence in the United Nations to 
perfect plans for meeting the continuing 
needs of children. 

In summary, it could be said that 
UNICEF’s financing, despite its mani- 
fold drawbacks, was suited to this type 
of organization whose policies and pro- 
grams were geared to administering 
emergency assistance to that category of 
the world’s population that had the most 
universal appeal. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


In evaluating the work of any agency, 
a significant basis for judgment is the 
facility with which that agency is willing 
to relinquish its own sovereignty in order 
to form a productive relationship with 


another agency. UNICEF not only con- 
stantly evidenced that willingness but 
usually took the initiative to establish 
machinery for the most efficient use of 
that liaison. In commenting on these 
relationships, a famous American said: 


At the very beginning of the UNICEF feed- 
ing program, an excellent example of joint ac- 
tion with the WHO and FAO is to be observed: 
at that time a committee of experts from the 
three organizations laid out general principles 
to be followed in UNICEF's feeding programs. 
Their decisions took into account questions of 
nutrition, availability of foods during the 
period of acute shortage, as well as procure- 
ment, shipping and distribution. The excellent 
feeding program that resulted certainly demon- 
strated the usefulness of this kind of coop- 
eration.® 


UNICEF’s working arrangements 
with a number of agencies have already 
been cited. The co-operation of the Fund 
with the Division of Social Activities of 
the United Nations Secretariat provides 
an excellent illustration of a most pro- 
ductive relationship, not in terms of in- 
ternal administrative efficiency, but in 
its effect on the social structures of the 
recipient countries. 

From its birth, UNICEF worked 
closely with the Division (of Social Ac- 
tivities). While UNICEF was getting 
started, Social Affairs officers in some of 
the countries destined to receive UNI- 
CEF aid acted as interim liaison officers 
with the governments concerned and 
helped formulate initial plans of opera- 
tions.*> Recognizing the need for closer 
co-operation, the directors of the two 
bodies set down the terms of an informal 
agreement that outlined the nature 


64 Statement of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to the 
General Assembly reprinted in The Work of the 
United. Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF, May, 1949). 


6s The countries concerned were Austria, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, and Poland. 
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of their relationship.© The document 
(April, 1948) recalled that UNICEF had 
been directed by ECOSOC in March, 
1947 (Resolution 44 IV), to maintain 
close relations with the Division par- 
ticularly in the field of advisory social 
welfare services and recognized the fact 
that UNICEF had to employ emergency 
measures that would strengthen the per- 
manent child health and welfare pro- 
grams of the recipient countries. 

It was agreed that measures would be 
taken at regional headquarters and coun- 
try mission levels to relate programs, to 
exchange information, to brief personnel 
as to the resources of other organizations, 
to familiarize both staffs with the pro- 
grams and policies of UNICEF and the 
Division, to hold frequent consultations, 
and to work together in planning with 
governments on UNICEF child health 
and welfare programs. In assigning Social 
Affairs officers to countries, the Division 
agreed to give priority to specialists in 
the field of child welfare if practical. 

About a year later (May, 1949) an 
exchange of letters again took place be- 
tween the two directors.*’ UNICEF sug- 
gested that, although the relationship 
that had existed already had worked 
well, even closer co-operation was de- 
sirable. Three proposals were made: (1) 
That the Division assign two child wel- 
fare consultants on a full-time basis to 
UNICEF regional headquarters, one in 
Paris (European Headquarters) and the 
other in Bangkok (Far East Headquar- 
ters). They would be part of the field 
staff and be available for technical ad- 
vice to headquarters, country missions, 
and governments and act as liaison offi- 
cers to the Division itself to insure an 
effective advisory relationship. (2) That 
the Division be invited to participate in 


6 Doc. E/CN .5/so. 
67 Doc. E/CN .5/141. 
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UNICEF medical subcommittee meet- 
ings on agenda items having child wel- 
fare aspects. (3) That the Division be 
invited to participate in planning the 
child welfare components of group-train- 
ing programs and also be asked to ad- 
minister (on a reimbursable basis) in- 
dividual fellowships in child welfare in 
the same manner as WHO adminis- 
tered medical fellowships on behalf of 
UNICEF. 

The Director of the Division indicated 
his consent. In August, 1949, plans were 
being completed for the appointment of 
two consultants. 

UNICEF’s experience showed that, 
where there were Social Affairs officers, 
there were excellent resources for help- 
ing the Fund in its planning and opera- 
tions. The proposal of the Executive 
Director to the Director of the Division 
of Social Activities for even a closer rela- 
tionship was particularly noteworthy. 
The integration of Division personnel 
into UNICEF on a full-time basis sets a 
pattern for the future, since this type of 
co-operation (between foresighted ad- 
ministrators and skilled social workers, 
which UNRRA found so productive) is 
one of the ablest ways of meeting the 
long-term needs of people the world over. 
It has already become a guiding princi- 
ple of the Social Commission and the 
United Nations Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination. 

The number of ways in which col- 
laboration between UNICEF and other 
agencies has been carried out are too 
numerous to be detailed. In general, 
there has been co-operation at four 
levels: (1) recipient country level; (2) 
regional level; (3) headquarters level; 
and (4) committee level. 

At the country level UNICEF has 
collaborated with other agencies to help 
governments prepare their requests for 
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assistance. This advance consultation 
has proved the most effective type of 
collaboration. At the regional level, not 
only do frequent consultations occur, 
but staff members of such agencies as 
WHO, FAO, and the Division of Social 
Activities have been seconded to UNI- 
CEF regional offices. Not only have fre- 
quent interagency meetings taken place 
at the headquarters of UNICEF and 
other agencies, but representatives of the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies participate in joint working 
committees and are welcome to attend 
UNICEF committee meetings and to 
contribute the benefits of their special 
skills and knowledge. In the main, 
UNICEF has worked most closely with 
the Division of Social Activities, WHO, 
and FAO. Consultations have also taken 
place with ILO, IRO, UNESCO, and a 
number of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 
CONCLUSIONS 


In retrospect, the work of UNICEF 
displayed an unusually high degree of 
efficiency and social foresight. As the 
only operating international agency with 
an Executive Board of Eastern and 
Western powers, the Fund had its set- 
backs and sidetracks, but these were 
rarely caused by tensions that charac- 
terized the ‘‘cold war’’ elsewhere. The 
Fund never had enough money to feed 
twenty million children as planned. On 
occasion, it was guilty of being near- 
sighted. In some (surprisingly rare) in- 
stances, external pressures and national 
interests influenced UNICEF programs. 
The uncertainty of its future income 
made long-range planning almost impos- 
sible. (For example, as of July, 1949, the 
Fund was not able to budget further 
ahead than the first two and one-half 
months of 1950, and those allocations 


required further refinement.) UNICEF 
officials felt that their operations could 
be characterized as “hand to mouth,” 
and there was constant juggling of allo- 
cations to keep things going. 

Yet UNICEF was always an instru- 
ment of international social policy and 
was always considered to be so. The 
Board, while continually motivated by 
an excellent social conscience, was aware 
of the Fund’s limitations as expressed by 
Dr. Thomas Parran: 

All that is being done, or contemplated is 
but a drop in the bucket in comparison to the 
need. That need is no less pressing because it is 
of such long standing. The suffering entailed 
and the human loss has been tolerated all too 


long, because what could be done seemed so 
small in relation to what needed to be done. 


Despite its deficiencies, avoidable and 
unavoidable, UNICEF will be held in 
high regard for many generations to 
come. Many thousands are alive today 
who would have perished had it not been 
for UNICEF. Many millions are enjoy- 
ing a much greater degree of physical 
and emotional security than they would 
have had, had it not been for UNICEF, 
which was governed and administered 
by so many men and women of good 
social welfare will. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR THE FUTURE 


Almost from its inception UNICEF 
has been aware that it has assumed a 
responsibility for aiding governments to 
care for children in need and that this 
responsibility should continue to rest 
with the United Nations whatever the 
fate of UNICEF. The establishment of 


68 On January 2, 1948, the Advisory Committee 
on Planning and Coordination of the Social Com- 
mission reported on ‘‘UNICEF as an Instrument of 
International Social Policy.” Doc. E/CN.s5/AC. 
2/1. 

69‘‘Children’s Needs in the Far East,” United 
Nations Bulletin, October, 1948. 
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the working party by the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination has 
already been mentioned. At present writ- 
ing (June, 1950) some significant de- 
velopments have taken place that in- 
dicate the recognition by the United 
Nations of the necessity for caring for 
the continuing needs of children. 

The working party met during the 
summer of 1949 and held a number of 
meetings to consider the material made 
available by the UNICEF mission chiefs 
and by the organizations concerned. The 
report, “Continuing Needs of Children 
from the International Viewpoint,” was 
prepared on the assumption that UNI- 
CEF’s activities would terminate at the 
end of June, 1950. It dealt, in the main, 
with four considerations of a future pro- 
gram: (1) the extent of need, in the form 
of supplies, for international assistance 
to children after June 30, 1950; (2) meth- 
ods of financing such assistance; (3) the 
completion of UNICEF programs unfin- 
ished at the time of UNICEF’s termina- 
tion; and (4) preliminary consideration 
of the type of organization to carry on 
UNICEF’s work and the methods of 
co-ordinating its work to other agencies. 

The report was completed late in 
January, 1950, and, when distributed to 
the members of the Social Commission 
(Fifth Session), it was accompanied by 
reports from a number of UNICEF mis- 
sions outlining the continuing needs of 
the areas they served. However, in De- 
cember, 1949, the General Assembly, the 
only body with authority to terminate 
UNICEF, passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the continuation of UNICEF for at 
least another year and urging all mem- 
ber governments to give financial sup- 
port to this. The resolution also called 
for the continuation of voluntary fund 
drives to support UNICEF. 

The Social Commission did not give 
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lengthy consideration to the working 
party’s report at that time. It felt that 
some of the findings had been made ob- 
solete by the action of the General As- 
sembly in December. It also felt that it 
permitted additional time for a study of 
the various types of organizational ar- 
rangements by which essential interna- 
tional long-range activities for children 
could be rendered by the United Nations. 
Accordingly it requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a report not only con- 
sidering the possible organizational forms 
but to review the activities now carried 
on by the UN Department of Social 
Affairs and the Specialized Agencies con- 
cerned with child welfare. It also called 
for the types of activities the new organi- 
zation might carry out, the possibility 
of expanding the activities of the organi- 
zations already concerned with child 
welfare, and suggestions for improving 
co-ordination of activities between 
organizations. 

The opening paragraph of the Secre- 
tary-General’s report provided a back- 
ground for the Social Commission’s de- 
liberations. Curiously enough, these sen- 
tences were used as the justification for 
two opposing points of view: 

There are in the world between 800 and goo 
million children under the age of fifteen and of 
these more than 600 million live in the under- 
developed countries of the world. Perhaps 80 
per cent of these children suffer in some degree 
from under-nutrition or malnutrition, lack of 
medical care and educational facilities, and 
many are in need of social protection. The con- 
trast between the economically-advanced and 
the under-developed countries is nowhere so 
evident as in the fate of children. In the years 
immediately preceding World War II in the 
most socially-advanced countries only 50 or 60 
children per thousand born failed to reach the 
age of fifteen. On the other hand, in a large 
part of Asia and in other under-developed 
regions, 500 per thousand died before that age 
was reached. Moreover, the mortality of chil- 
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dren between the ages of one to fifteen was 
from five to ten times higher in the under- 
developed than in the developed countries. 

A survey of the situation today, which is 
much the same as in 1935-39, indicates not 
only great human misery but also conditions 
which profoundly affect the capacity of many 
countries for economic and social development. 
It is not only high mortality which is of grave 
consequence, but the conditions which lead to 
the death of children on the scale indicated also 
lead to the impairment of the health and phys- 
ical condition of a large proportion of the sur- 
vivors. In other words, the existence of such 
conditions must prevent many millions of 
children from developing into healthy and pro- 
ductive citizens; and this is a graver waste of 
human resources than the most destructive of 
wars.7° 


The Secretary-General went on to 
say that international action was needed, 
that, even though the postwar emer- 
gency seemed almost over, the perma- 
nent needs of children would always be 
of urgent concern to the United Nations 
as “the world of tomorrow will be built 
by the children of today.” He outlined 
the three broad lines of approach to in- 
ternational action for children. The first 
was the traditional UN approach, which 
was the stimulation of progress through 
reports on conditions, studies of promis- 
ing social experiments, exchange of in- 
formation and the dissemination of re- 
ports, the convocation of conferences, 
etc. The second method was the direct 
assistance to governments that had 
typified UNICEF’s work. He made the 
point that, in countries where there was 
a vicious circle of sickness, poor housing, 
inadequate food, social insecurity, illit- 
eracy, and poverty blighting the lives of 
children, it might take only a relatively 
small amount of outside aid to break 
this circle. The third approach would be 
to provide short-term relief where sud- 
den catastrophes occur. 


7 Doc. E/CN.5/201. 


The report reviewed the activities 
already carried on by the UN, touched 
on its co-ordinating machinery, and went 
on to recommend that the most effective 
method of aiding children was the second 
approach, or the UNICEF method. The 
report recommended that some central 
machinery should be set up to care for 
the needs of children but a new agency 
should not be created. The finances, col- 
lected by voluntary and government 
contributions, would be administered by 
machinery consisting of three parts: 
(1) a policy body of government repre- 
sentatives; (2) an advisory body of 
technically competent UN representa- 
tives; and (3) an administrative unit in 
the UN Secretariat. 

The report went on to recommend 
closer co-ordination between UN organi- 
zations under ECOSOC and made a 
number of other points. The report was 
received by the Commission with many 
reservations. The Commission also had 
before it two resolutions. The first was a 
joint resolution put forward by Brazil, 
France, India, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, 
which, in effect, proposed the continua- 
tion of UNICEF on the basis that, as 
the Secretary-General had demon- 
strated, the need for aid to children was 
still urgent and, therefore, the proposed 
fund should be essentially a supply or- 
ganization as UNICEF had been. The 
second resolution, introduced by the 
United States, pointed out that the need 
was so overwhelming that the provision 
of supplies would only be a drop in the 
bucket and that the activities of the 
Fund should be confined to technical 
assistance and demonstration projects. 

The Social Commission was divided 
into two general camps, and the de- 
liberations revealed a deep-seated differ- 
ence as to the most appropriate ap- 
proach. The United States was sup- 











ported by the Union of South Africa, 
China, and, in part, by Canada. The 
remaining members (12) were either 
split in their allegiance or backed the 
joint resolution. There were a number 
of side issues. The Specialized Agencies, 
represented in the main by WHO, 
strongly recommended that the co- 
ordinating machinery be vested in the 
Administrative Committee on Coordi- 
nation. In this way, they would be in a 
better position to exercise influence over 
the expenditure of the funds. Despite 
the fine co-operation enjoyed by UNI- 
CEF and the Specialized Agencies, there 
could not help but be an undercurrent 
of ill feeling over the comparatively 
strong financial position of the Fund 
and the paucity of resources available 
to the other organizations. WHO had 
continually been interested in having a 
larger measure of UNICEF funds allo- 
cated to health projects more directly 
under WHO control. 

Because of its pre-eminent position in 
the United Nations and its generous sup- 
port of UNICEF, the United States 
resolution carried a great deal of weight. 
Many of the nations were obviously 
fearful that the resolution would result 
in the almost complete abandonment of 
the UNICEF programs and recalled the 
fate of UNRRA when the United States 
withdrew its support. 

The United States felt that the emer- 
gency was over and that the UN should 
turn its attention to making available 
technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries so that they could start to 
raise the general level of child health and 
welfare. Some supplies could be made 
available for demonstrations. 

This argument was strongly countered 
by those who felt that the emergency 
was clearly not over and that, if there 
should be any shift in emphasis, it should 
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be a geographic one. The new Fund 
should focus its attention on those areas 
where infant mortality was very high, 
such as in Latin America and the Far 
East. 

By its sixth meeting, each government 
had announced its stand, and the battle 
lines were drawn. The United States 
resolution was put to a vote, paragraph 
by paragraph, and went down to an 
overwhelming defeat. With this out of 
the way, the Commission went on to con- 
sider the joint resolution. There were 
many amendments and a good deal of 
dissension, but in the main the resolution 
was preserved. 

The Social Commission passed a reso- 
lution (E/CN.5/217), which was for- 
warded to ECOSOC. It called for the 
continuation of UNICEF under these 
terms: 

1. It was to be administratively re- 
sponsible to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Board, composed of governments 
on the Social Commission and any others 
designated by ECOSOC. 

2. A subcommittee of seven to nine 
members would advance proposals and 
plans for programs to the Board, which 
would approve or disapprove the pro- 
grams and make the necessary alloca- 
tions. 

3. Interorganizational co-ordination 
was deemed a responsibility of the Chil- 
dren’s Board. 

4. Administrative services required 
by the Fund were to be provided by the 
Secretary-General out of the United Na- 
tions funds. 

5. Operational services were to be 
financed out of a special account to 
which would be accredited all voluntary 
donations from private or public sources. 

6. It was urged that the General As- 
sembly keep watch of UNICEF’s finan- 
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cial position and take measures to insure 
its continuation. 

The next step in the assumption of 
responsibility by the United Nations for 
the continuing needs of children will be 
taken by ECOSOC, the Social Com- 
mission’s parent body. ECOSOC will 
review the Commission’s resolution, will 
undoubtedly pass a resolution of its own, 
and will forward it to the General As- 
sembly for action when that body meets 
in the autumn of 1950. 

Despite the fact that there was no 
unanimity in the above resolution, it 
does represent a remarkable tribute to 
the achievements of UNICEF to date. 
Originally only meant to be a temporary 
organization, UNICEF was endowed 
with sufficient foresight to recognize that 
need is always urgent, particularly when 
it affects children who are powerless to 
render themselves the aid required. 


When this recognition was translated 
into programs, supplies and resources 
were gradually focused on the emergency 
of caring for children in need and who 
would be in desperate need for some 
time to come unless some breaks were 
effected in the vicious circles of disease, 
poverty, malnutrition, poor housing, and 
social maladjustment. 

This tribute by the Social Commission 
was carried out, not only in recommend- 
ing that UNICEF’s work be continued, 
but that the successor agency continue 
to bear the honored name of United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. As one representative put 
it, if this organization had done so splen- 
did a job, why change its name? 

To which some six hundred million 
children in underdeveloped countries 
might well answer, “Why, indeed?” 


New York City 











GRACE ABBOTT AND HULL HOUSE, 1908-21. PART I 
E. A. 


went to live at Hull House, she began 

work in the field of social welfare, 
which was to be her chief interest for 
nearly thirty years. The account of this 
period is not dramatic or yet a history for 
scholars. For the second World War 
turned the minds of men so far away 
from the names and dates and places and 
persons—and from what was once accept- 
ed as the American way of life or, at 
least, as the middle-western way of life— 
that there are moments when I try to re- 
member Grace and the friends with 
whom she worked and her life at home— 
in Nebraska, in Chicago, in Boston, in 
Washington—that I have felt that per- 
haps I was something of an antiquarian. 
But, looking at what some people will 
consider the faraway period of 1908-21, 
it may still be possible to enjoy today the 
story of the way things were done in the 
days when people like Grace—and Miss 
Addams and Miss Lathrop—worked to- 
gether with imagination and integrity 
and astute political skill to bring about a 
new and better way of life for those who 
were without jobs, or friends, or knowl- 
edge of how to find them. Conservative 
in their methods, they understood radical 
change that was peaceful change. 

They knew the needs of local commu- 
nities because they had all been born and 
lived for a large part of their lives in 
small towns or smaller cities. They be- 
lieved in federal legislation and federal 
aid, not because they believed in greater 

t A brief account of Grace’s work at this time will 
be found in this Review, XIII, 355-77, “Grace Ab- 


bott: A Sister’s Memories.” As far as possible dupli- 
cation has been avoided.—E. A. 


i THE spring of 1908, when my sister 


centralization of power, as was said by 
some of those who did not understand 
them. They wanted federal aid and fed- 
eral legislation because it would benefit 
the whole nation in a much shorter time 
than the slow-moving state legislation. 


Grace had been working for her doc- 
torate in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago when very unexpectedly 
she was offered what she looked on as the 
opportunity of a great adventure—living 
at Hull House with Jane Addams and 
working on a new immigration project. 

Jane Addams and Hull House were al- 
most magic words at that time. People 
knew vaguely about Hull House as the 
average man and woman knew some- 
thing about the White House. All over 
the country in state after state large 
numbers of people seemed to know some- 
thing about what Jane Addams was try- 
ing to do in Chicago. They had heard 
Miss Addams lecture at one of their local 
clubs, they had read articles about her 
and by her, and they had seen pictures of 
her in the newspapers; they knew that 
she was trying to do something impor- 
tant—something different and worth 
while—even when they were not very 
clear about just what it was. Hull House 
was the first American social settlement, 
but there was only the vaguest interest in 
settlement work. Hull House was known 
because Miss Addams had made it a 
beautiful place for people who lived in an 
area of the city where nothing else was 
beautiful and where she had brought to- 
gether a group of men and women to live 
and work with her not as a charity but in 
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a friendly way in one of the tenement 
neighborhoods of the great city. 

Grace had been asked to help organize 
some new work for immigrants which 
Miss Breckinridge, our friend at the Uni- 
versity, had planned and which Miss 
Addams was eager to have carried on 
from Hull House—which was then the 
center of one of the great immigrant re- 
ceiving areas of Chicago’s West Side. 

When Miss Breckinridge refused to 
leave the University to direct the new 
Immigrants’ Protective League herself, 
Miss Addams had asked her if she 
couldn’t “find a competent man” at the 
University to be her assistant while she 
gave part of her time to the new organi- 
zation. Miss Breckinridge said very 
quickly, ‘“‘We don’t need to waste any 
time looking for a man at the University 
or anywhere else. We have a young wom- 
an, Grace Abbott, in the Political Science 
Department at the University, who, if 
she is willing to leave her university 
work, will be much better than any so- 
called ‘competent man’ that I know or 
can possibly find.’’ So Grace was urged to 
take the position, ‘at least for a few 
months,” to see what could be done. She 
finally gave up her graduate work very 
reluctantly and, as she thought, tempo- 
rarily. She had warm friends there at the 
University among the faculty—especial- 
ly Miss Breckinridge, Professor Freund 
of the Law School, and Professor Mc- 
Laughlin, with whom she studied Ameri- 
can history2—when she went to the West 

2 Professor McLaughlin said of her, at a memori- 
al meeting held at the University in October, 1939: 
“‘T am one of a very small number of those now as- 
sociated with the University who can remember 
Grace Abbott as a student. I can and do think of her 
as she was three decades and more ago. The picture 
and the impression of her personality remain with 
me. She had then a remarkably clear, clean, and in- 
cisive mind, so keen that it needed the protection of 


good sense and sound judgment. Fortunately, she 
had those qualities in abundance. Even in those 


Side to begin her long period of residence 
at Hull House. I was soon to join Grace 
in Chicago, for I had made plans to give 
up teaching economics in a woman’s col- 
lege. Grace and I had both come from the 
University of Nebraska and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and we believed in co- 
education. I did not want to stay in a 
woman’s college and gladly accepted the 
invitation of Miss Breckinridge and 
Miss Lathrop to join them in developing 
a social research department in their re- 
organized School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy,? which was first given space in 
one of the Hull House buildings. And I 
was so glad to come back to Chicago that 
I forgot about the steaming summer heat 
and the smells in the Hull House neigh- 
borhood—they seemed only part of the 
welcome contrast between the vigorous 
activity of Chicago’s Halsted Street and 


early days she possessed presence. She was not ag- 
gressive or unpleasantly self-assured, not irritatingly 
complacent; but she did have, I think, assurance or 
at least a calm confidence, and, as you looked at her, 
you felt that she had her hand on the tiller and her 
eyes on the light at the masthead. 

“‘T would not speak of Grace Abbott as studying 
under me. Students of that type do not study under 
a professor but with him; and the product of that 
common undertaking is the establishment of a cer- 
tain sense of companionship, a sense that cannot be 
taken away by the mere passage of ensuing years. I 
have, of course,” he said, ‘“‘watched with interest and 
pleasure Grace Abbott’s development and the dis- 
tinguished service which she rendered in the field to 
which she gave her heart and mind. But I still ir- 
resistibly think of her as she was when I was more 
closely associated with her.” See Weifare Bulletin, 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare, February, 
1940. 

3 This early school of social work had originally 
been part of the extension work of the University of 
Chicago and had been largely a series of lectures by 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Commons, by Miss 
Lathrop of Hull House, who was a member of the 
State Board of Charities, and later by Miss Breckin- 
ridge. First called the ‘‘Institute of Social Science,” 
in 1907 the School had been enlarged by a grant of 
$10,000 a year which Miss Lathrop with the help of 
Miss Breckinridge had secured from the new Russell 
Sage Foundation for a research department. 
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the cool aloofness of a New England col- 
lege for women. 

Life at Hull House was very different 
from the rather narrow academic envi- 
ronment of a university community. 
There was, at Hull House, first of all, the 
opportunity of working with those two 
great women—Jane Addams and Julia 
Lathrop—and then there was an earlier 
resident, Mrs. Florence Kelley, who was 
secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League and who lived at the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York. Mrs. 
Kelley was not so well known as Miss 
Addams or Miss Lathrop; but she was an 
able, vivid, courageous, devoted worker, 
always on the alert—tireless, indefati- 
gable—who made us feel that we weren’t 
any of us doing enough.‘ Mrs. Kelley 
often stayed at Hull House as she came 
and went through Chicago on her speak- 
ing tours, and she still seemed to belong 
to the Hull House group. 

These three able women soon came to 
have great confidence in Grace and her 
quick understanding of social welfare 
problems, and each one of them was sure 
that Grace would carry the banners gal- 
lantly for future reform programs. When 
I came to Chicago in June, 1908, from 

4 Mrs. Kelley’s mother was a Philadelphia Quak- 
er, and her father, an able lawyer, was a representa- 
tive in Congress, who was such a stalwart protection- 
ist that he was known as ‘‘Pig Iron Kelley.” After a 
divorce from a European husband, Mrs. Kelley had 
come back to this country and had been legally given 
the right to use her old name. She went to live at 
Hull House with her three small children in 1891. In 
1893, while she was living at the House, she had been 
appointed by Governor Altgeld to be the first Chief 
Factory Inspector of Illinois—to enforce the new 
child labor law—and the new eight-hour law for 
women, which very unfortunately was soon to be 
declared unconstitutional by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. In 1899 she had moved to New York to be- 
come the general secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. But she often came to Hull House 
and challenged us all by her vigorous accounts of 


what needed to be done in this state or that—espe- 
cially in Illinois. 
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the woman’s college where I had been 
teaching, I found Grace already settled 
at Hull House as if she were among old 
friends.s 

The Hull House life was always full of 
new interests. There was something 
unique about the group of residents—a 
mixture of professional men and women, 
some of them able and experienced and 
others just beginning to learn something 
of neighborhood work. There were music 
teachers, art teachers, “leisure-class”’ club 
leaders, social workers, and some men 
and women from other professional 
groups—two or three lawyers, two or 
more newspaper reporters, a few doctors, 
several teachers; and there were a few 
successful businessmen who enjoyed 
working with and for a social reform 
group. Of all ages and with varied educa- 
tional experiences, we had come from all 
parts of the country; but, in spite of our 
different professions and interests, we 
were held together by the sincere and 
gracious liberalism of Miss Addams, who 


5 A year later Grace went back to the University 
for six months on a part-time teaching arrangement, 
spending the mornings at the University and the 
afternoons working with and for immigrants at the 
League Office. She left Hull House during that time 
and was at the head of Beecher Hall, one of the Uni- 
versity houses for women, so that she could go back 
to work in the University libraries at night. She 
taught a beginning class in political science; but, al- 
though she liked teaching and found the students in- 
teresting, classroom work seemed very unimportant 
compared with her firsthand studies on the West 
Side. At this time she took some more courses in the 
University Law School; but after six months at the 
University, I remember how clear she was about why 
she wanted to go back to Hull House. ‘‘After all,” 
she said, ‘‘I’m not interested in taking any more law 
courses. I’m not interested in subjects like ‘Bills and 
Notes,’ or ‘Wills,’ or ‘Real Property.’ I want to 
understand fundamental legal principles so that I 
can know what the rights of a poor man really are. 
Now that I’ve had the basic courses I’m willing to 
stop, and I’ve talked with father about it, and he 
thinks that I’m right.” Working at Hull House with 
the League, she found a new way to study social 
legislation and the laws as they affected the lives of 
the people in one of Chicago’s depressed areas. 
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believed, not in a large vicarious charity, 
but in a new and effective generosity in 
giving one’s time and thought to the wel- 
fare program. 

Usually there were from twenty to 
twenty-five women residents—twelve of 
us living with Miss Addams in the old 
part of the house that had once been the 
home of the Hull family, and the others 
living in apartments which were built 
around what we called “‘the court”—a 
nice stretch of grass with a few small 
trees and shrubs and some walks that led 
to the different buildings. Then there 
were a dozen men in the two upper floors 
of the men’s residence, one of the build- 
ings attached to the old house; and there 
were always some men and women and a 
few children in the apartments. 

There was a residents’ dining-room 
where we had dinner together and a resi- 
dents’ breakfast table in the public coffee 
shop—where we argued, in relays, over 
the morning newspapers. Although we 
were a large group of residents, we were 
a kind of family group together—a very 
argumentative family group, for we often 
disagreed. Our political opinions varied 
widely, and our arguments not infre- 
quently began at the breakfast table; and 
during the day the various participants 
in the current controversy seemed to 
have sharpened their weapons and pre- 
pared for the new arguments that were 
sure to be heard at the dinner table— 
with Miss Addams often serving as medi- 
ator and laughing as verbal shots were 
fired. And in the late evening hours the 
arguments were still going on with those 
who sat around together when the House 
was officially closed and the neighbors 
had all gone home and the residents 
could use the reception room and the li- 
brary for themselves. 

But life was more interesting perhaps 
because we belonged to different political 


groups and worked in different organiza- 
tions. Grace often said that we learned in 
the Hull House days to have both affec- 
tion and respect for those who didn’t 
agree with us. It was a great lesson to 
learn, and Grace thought that we should 
never forget what a priceless possession 
Hull House gave us in those early years. 

Grace enjoyed the varied activities of 
the Hull House life—the children’s plays 
and concerts; the dancing classes; the 
parties and the dramatic clubs of Mrs. 
Pelham, one of our most unique residents 
who had once had a vaudeville career. 
And sometimes Grace and a select few of 
the very lively residents joined in some 
volley-ball games on the one evening of 
the week when there was a large room 
vacant in which they could play. And 
Grace went regularly to the meetings of 
the Neighborhood Club, an organization 
of some of the older neighborhood women 
who didn’t have many outings—mothers 
and widows, who brought their children 
and enjoyed the club as a social event, 
with Mrs. Pelham as a guide and leader. 
The Irish women always liked the old- 
fashioned square dances, and Grace went 
through them dramatically. 

There were several important resi- 
dents concerned with the public services, 
one of whom, George Hooker, was sec- 
retary of the City Club and connected 
with various important activities. And 
there were two interesting Russian resi- 
dents, Victor and Rachelle Yarros, who 
came from the old Russia and the oppres- 
sion of the czar in the days when both of 
them had been revolutionists. He was an 
editorial writer on a Chicago newspaper, 
and his wife was a good doctor. They had 
a charming book-lined apartment, where 
we all argued vigorously. During the first 
World War, Marie Sukloff,® who had es- 


6 See The Life Story of a Russian Exile, by Marie 
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caped from Siberia, joined them; and 
after the Russian Revolution came the 
Lomonosoffs and, later, Gregory Yarros. 
So we had quite a group of Russian resi- 
dents. After one of our long arguments, 
I remember how Miss Addams laughed 
when Marie Sukloff said, “I haven’t felt 
so much at home since I first joined the 
Terrorists.” 

There was a group of artists, one of 
whom, Miss Benedict, taught at the Art 
Institute. Grace used to say that Miss 
Benedict could teach a potato to paint, 
because she would have us all sketching 
on our Sunday walks, and most of us 
were certainly not artists. Then there 
was Dr. Alice Hamilton, who became 
a great authority on industrial diseases. 
Miss Hamilton, whose sister and mother 
also lived at the House, was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Miss Addams and was 
always an interesting resident. 

There were meetings of all kinds at 
Hull House, for Miss Addams brought 
committees of women’s clubs and social 
and civic agencies there and encouraged 
various organizations to use the House. 
But the unemployed who were unorgan- 
ized and who did not know what they 
had a right to ask for and the meetings 
of the union girls during a strike were the 
most interesting because it seemed pos- 
sible for us to help them. A child labor 
committee, or the Women’s Internation- 
al League for Peace and Freedom, or a 
committee of the City Club or the new 
Women’s City Club, or a Juvenile Court 
Committee, or a group of probation offi- 
cers, or some of the visitors from the 
United Charities would come there for 
lunch or dinner; and, if Miss Addams 
thought that they had anything espe- 
cially interesting to report about, she 





Sukloff, translated by Gregory Yarros (New York, 
1914). 


would come out and bring in those of us 
who happened to be at home so that we 
could hear the story. In those days the 
Juvenile Court and Detention Home 
were less than a block from Hull House, 
and the judge, probation officers, and so- 
cial agency workers who were present for 
hearings often came to our coffee shop for 
lunch. 

Hull House and the old West Side 
were full of newly arrived immigrants 
when Grace and I went to live there in 
1908; we seemed to be surrounded by 
great tenement areas which have now 
given way to the factories and stores that 
have come with the business invasion. 

Chicago at that time was the rushing, 
growing metropolis of the West, but the 
crowded streets about the House with 
their strange foreign signs and foreign- 
looking shops that were often very shab- 
by and untidy seemed strangely unre- 
lated to the great, prosperous city that 
was called the ‘“‘Queen of the West.” 

The foreign colonies were well estab- 
lished, and there were Italians in front of 
us and to the right of us; and to the left 
a large Greek colony. There was a Bul- 
garian colony’ a few blocks west of Hal- 
sted Street and along to the north that 
had almost no women; but large num- 
bers of fine Bulgarian men seemed to 
have emigrated—and they were pitiful 
when they were unemployed. Then you 
came to the old Ghetto as you followed 
Hull House a few blocks to the south, 
where the Maxwell Street Market with 
its competing pushcarts heaped with 
shoes, stockings, potatoes, onions, old 
clothes, new clothes, dishes, pots and 
pans, and food for the Sunday trade was 
as picturesque as it was insanitary. 

I remember the story Grace told when 

7 See Grace’s article on ‘“The Bulgarians of Chi- 
cago,” Charities and Commons, XXI (January 9, 
1909), 653-60. 
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she came back late one night from one of 
the small mean streets in the old Ghetto, 
where a League visitor had taken her to 
see a Russian-Jewish girl dying of tuber- 
culosis. The girl had come to live with a 
cousin on Liberty Street. “Such a beauti- 
ful name—Liberty Street!” the dying 
girl said mournfully. “I thought to see 
wide beautiful street with something 
grand—like Statue of Liberty.” She 
could not believe at first that the narrow 
little street with its drab frame houses 
was the Liberty Street of which she had 
dreamed. Then she got a job in a tailor 
shop—‘‘Sew men’s pants all day,” but 
the shop was crowded, noisy, steaming in 
summer, freezing in winter. Although she 
had paid back the money borrowed to 
come to America, she had not been able 
to send for her family. ‘“‘Sick—maybe die 
and never help them,” was her tragic 
story. The poor frame house where she 
lived with a kind immigrant family was 
also crowded, confused, and none too 
clean, but there seemed to be no way of 
making the poor girl more comfortable or 
hopeful, and she died soon after Grace 
saw her. 

The Greeks were our nearest neigh- 
bors, and many of them came to the 
House for classes and clubs. The Greek 
immigrants at that time were mostly 
young men working for money to bring 
over their relatives.* The Hull House 
residents and club leaders organized 
Greek clubs of various kinds and Greek 
dances, when there were so few Greek 
women that the women residents, young 
and old, were called in to “help the 
Greeks dance.” 

Some of the Greek children were our 
good friends, but Grace did not like the 
way the teachers changed their names at 


8 See Grace’s article, ‘‘A Study of the Greeks in 
Chicago,” American Journal of Sociology, XV (No- 
vember, 1909), 379-93. 


school. A little boy named Dionysios said 
one day, ‘““Now you must call me Jim. At 
school I am Jim.” As we expressed sur- 
prise, he added, “‘I took that name be- 
cause my Greek name was too hard for 
my teacher.’”’ He had a little sister Es- 
testhea, called Nellie by her teacher “‘be- 
cause she doesn’t like my Greek name.”’ 
There were two little Hungarian girls 
named Janina and Kasamira, whose 
names at school had been changed to 
Jennie and Cassie. Even their mother 
seemed quite willing to adopt the new 
names. ‘‘The girls say they like better 
the American names,” she explained 
when we showed our disappointment 
over the change. 

The older immigrants often changed 
their names themselves. A Greek named 
Spiros appeared one night and said, 
“Now, I am Mike. I want American 
name.”’ Grace was interested in a nice 
Slovak girl whom we called Anna Mo- 
kata. One night she said to Grace a little 
shyly, “I come to tell you I change my 
name.” 

“Oh,”’ said Grace, ‘‘you haven’t been 
married?” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Anna, “but I 
changed name. Mokata is now Strauss, 
because I want American name. I am 
Anna Strauss! You like my American 
name, Miss Abbott?’’ 

Miss Addams liked to have dinner a 
more formal occasion than the residents 
made of the breakfast table. In the large 
and quite beautiful dining-room with a 
great fireplace at one end and a very 
large old mahogany sideboard at the 
other end, there were three long mahoga- 
ny tables, each of which could seat four- 
teen persons. But even when all the tables 
were used, the room still seemed very 
spacious. We tried to be prompt for a six 
o’clock dinner, for the dining-room, like 
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every other common room in the House, 
was used in the evening for a club or a 
class, and we were expected to leave be- 
fore the club arrived. Miss Addams 
usually sat at the head of the middle 
table, and during the dinner hour she 
often rapped on her glass for attention 
while she told us something that she 
thought was new and important—a last 
message from Springfield about a social 
welfare bill—or some meeting of the city 
council she had attended—or some new 
agency she was helping—or she read a 
letter from someone like Lillian Wald of 
New York, or Mrs. Barnett of London, 
or told us something she knew that we 
ought to be glad to hear. She was de- 
lightfully informal, whether she was hav- 
ing breakfast or luncheon in the coffee 
shop or dinner in the residents’ dining- 
room. I remember one evening when 
Grace had asked her to save one of the 
places near her for a visiting Englishman 
who wanted to “see Hull House” and 
whom Grace had invited to dinner. But 
the Englishman didn’t arrive, and the 
dinner went on until we were having our 
modest dessert when Grace was told that 
an English gentleman was waiting for her 
in the reception room. Grace was hurry- 
ing away after telling Miss Addams she 
would bring him in to have a warmed- 
over dinner, but Miss Addams started to 
get up to go with her when she suddenly 
said, as she poked around under the 
table, “Oh, wait—wait a few moments 
till I get my shoes on!”’ The Englishman, 
who thought that he had learned Chicago 
geography so well that he didn’t need to 
follow directions, was sure that he would 
find 800 South Halsted at Eightieth and 
Halsted streets instead of at the corner 
of what would have been Eighth Street 
—only it had another name. 

Miss Addams didn’t have a secretary 
when we first went to Hull House, and 
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she would come downstairs in the morn- 
ing, pick up her grist of mail, and look it 
over hurriedly at the breakfast table, 
handing over letters to the different resi- 
dents. “Here, G. Abbott, this is child la- 
bor; you take this and tell her what to 
do” or, again, ‘““Here, G. Abbott, this is 
about immigration—or trade-unions— 
won’t you answer, please,” was the way 
her everyday mail was taken care of. We 
had a very informal breakfast, with resi- 
dents drifting in and out at their con- 
venience, but we all liked to be there 
when Miss Addams appeared with her 
bundle of mail, eager to tell us the latest 
news about some meeting or what she 
had been doing the night before. Miss 
Addams had a gay, pleasant, friendly 
way with her that made life interesting 
for all of us. She rarely showed that she 
was annoyed, and she was never irritable, 
never depressed, and, when she was dis- 
couraged, she tried not to show it. In 
turn, residents who grumbled and com- 
plained about and to each other always 
seemed to absorb some of Miss Addams’ 
hopeful serenity when she was there. 
Mrs. Kelley and Miss Lathrop often 
called her “‘J. A.,’’ but to the residents 
she was always ‘‘Miss Addams.” 

Miss Addams would not have a 
switchboard for the telephone service at 
the House, because she liked to have the 
arrangements simple and “like a home, 
not like an institution.”’ One of the long- 
time neighborhood friends was employed 
to answer the telephone during the day, 
but after five o’clock the residents took 
charge of answering both the doorbell 
and the telephone. We all enjoyed our 
evenings “‘on door,’ for the neighbors 
came in with news and with requests of 
many kinds. And there were so many un- 
expected visitors. The police in those 
days, when there was no social service 
available at the railway stations, would 
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bring strange and stranded people to 
Hull House. We used to go out at all 
hours and in all kinds of weather to take 
a forlorn and feeble man to spend the 
night at the ““‘Workingmen’s Palace,” a 
Salvation Army hotel on Madison Street 
near Halsted. Sometimes the man could 
go by himself, and we went with him only 
to see that he got on the right streetcar, 
and to pay his fare, and explain to the 
conductor where he was to go. 

The homeless women who drifted into 
our reception room we sent to a shelter 
supported by a women’s church organi- 
zation a few blocks away on Morgan 
Street, and that “shelter’’ was certainly 
very helpful in emergencies. The kind 
churchwomen in charge were usually 
willing to find a place for everyone whom 
we sent or took there. Only very rarely 
would they tell us “they simply couldn’t 
take one more person’”’; and then we had 
the long streetcar ride out to the Home 
for the Friendless, which took all of an 
hour, and the ride on the streetcar back 
which seemed interminable. One night a 
policeman brought in a woman and four 
small children who had been sitting most 
of the day in the old Union Station. The 
mother claimed that she had lost their 
tickets, and she wanted only a relatively 
small amount of money to go to a well- 
known Wisconsin town. Grace was 
tempted to give her the money, for it was 
a wild and snowy night and we were tired 
and the woman was obviously tired. But 
the children were strange children, and, 
when Grace took them into the coffee 
shop for some food, they would talk to no 
one. Grace was puzzled because these 
children were like little wild animals— 
running from one corner of the room to 
another, hiding under the counters and 
eating under the tables—and Grace final- 
ly decided to go with them in the snow- 
storm to the Women’s Shelter; and then 
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she came home to send telegrams to the 
few addresses of friends and relatives 
that the woman had given us. In the 
morning replies came promptly asking us 
to hold and care for the wild little fami- 
ly, for the woman had escaped the day 
before from a hospital for the insane, had 
kidnapped her children, and had disap- 
peared. 

Grace used to say that the neighbor- 
hood children had very little real under- 
standing of the difference between the 
rich and the poor. In one family where 
we visited quite regularly, they were hav- 
ing a hard time because of a deserting 
father and they were also neighbors 
helped by our West Side Charities Com- 
mittee. Grace tried very hard to have the 
mother get the children to school regu- 
larly and on time. But little Johnny was 
difficult to manage. She tried to encour- 
age him along the dusty path by promis- 
ing him a present, “something nice,’’ if 
he had a good report card. It worked 
well. “When do I get it?” Johnny asked. 

“Right away,”’ was the answer, “but 
first I want to know what you would 
most like to have. Name several things,” 
she suggested so that she could select the 
most practicable. 

“T know,” he said, “I know what I 
want.” 

‘Well, that’s fine! What is it?’’ she 
asked, expecting to have him say a jack- 
knife or roller skates or possibly a new 
pair of shoes. 

But, no, he replied immediately, 
“What I want is a ‘automobeel.’ ” Grace 
was a little taken back at first, when she 
tried to explain what an automobile 
meant as to cost and upkeep and all the 
rest. But before she could finish, he cried, 
“TI know what I want if I can’t have 
a ‘automobeel,’ I want waterwings!’’ 
There seemed to be no difference between 
the two in his mind, and he was proud 
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and happy a little later when the water- 
wings arrived and he started for a pool in 
a small park near by. 

It was difficult to live among people 
who were chronically hungry—whose 
children were always going without. But, 
of course, we didn’t want them to look on 
Hull House as a relief center. I remember 
one Thanksgiving Day when Grace was 
“tending door” and a pleasant Italian 
came in and asked, “‘Could we please 
have little basket food for the children?”’ 
Hull House had given a lot of very fine 
Thanksgiving baskets to old friends only 
the day before, and Grace suspected that 
rumors were going around the neighbor- 
hood. But this man was new to every 
resident she could reach. No one knew 
anything about him or his family, if he 
had a family. Grace tried to ask him 
some questions—his job? He had none. 
But, eagerly, “could you tell me how 
to get one?’ How did they live? He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Nice—nice chil- 
dren, lady, nice children.’”” The man 
seemed so sincere that Grace suggested 
that she and I should go home with him 
and possibly risk one of the few remain- 
ing Thanksgiving baskets. We enjoyed 
the walk with the man, who continued to 
talk about his ‘‘nice, nice children,”’ and 
we finally reached a very poor tenement 
from which came the noise of his chil- 
dren’s voices. As we entered, the children 
ran to their father and then cried out 
with disappointment, “He got nozzing!”’ 
His wife was disappointed but pleasant. 
“‘Children—little hungry’’ was her com- 
ment. The man was full of enthusiasm to 
show off the children. ““My kids go Amer- 
ican school. Read. Smart,’’ and he gave a 
school reader to the eldest child. ‘““Here— 
show the ladies you read nice.”’ The child 
read beautifully, while the poor Italian 
father forgot his wants in his pride over 
the child’s success. Grace asked, “Could 
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they, would they, show her what they 
had for dinner?” They were still happy 
over the child’s beautiful reading, but the 
mother said, “Not got much—mebbe he 
get job—earn mebbe tomorrow.” We 
looked around the bare room, asked 
about the pantry and did they have milk. 


The woman slowly opened the pantry © 
door—a few clean dishes, but no milk | 


and not a morsel of food. 
A Thanksgiving basket was soon on 
the way, but we thought of the many 


families like this one—so eager for their | 


children—so poor, the children hungry, 


the house bare, and how could we get a | 
job for the man before spring. But such | 


a nice family. It would have been consol- 


ing then to be able to look forward confi- | 


dently to an unemployment compensa- 


tion system. But then it would have been | 
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necessary to look forward to the first | 
World War and the immigration quotas | 
based on “national origins’”’—to the time | 
when America decided not to allow more | 


than a handful of Italian families like 
this one to come to the United States. 
A resident in the old Hull House days 


saw many irreparable injustices that | 


seemed so unnecessary. Those were the | 
days before there was either workmen’s | 


compensation or occupational-disease 
legislation; when there was no minimum 


wage law; a very poor child labor law; a | 
poorly enforced compulsory education | 


law for children. 

Not long after the Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League had been organized, a 
policeman telephoned from the Union 
Station to ask what to do about an immi- 
grant blind man who had been sitting in 
the station for two days and who seemed 
to be absolutely helpless and without 
funds. Grace was asked to help because 
the man was “‘a foreigner.”’ The station 
official told her that they hadn’t been 
able to get any story from him about 
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where he wanted to go. They only knew 
that he had come in on some train from 
the West and did not seem to have a 
ticket to go anywhere else. “If he’s got 
any money, we couldn’t find it out,”’ said 
the policeman. “I thought he was hungry 
and got him some coffee.”’ 

“What language does he speak?” 
Grace asked. 

“That’s what we don’t know,”’ he re- 
plied. “No one here can understand 
him.” 

Grace immediately had one of her 
workers go to get the man and bring him 
back to the office, and she found that he 
was a poor immigrant from France who 
had lost his sight after an explosion in a 
western mine. The company had reward- 
ed him for his hard work and his blind- 
ness by buying him a ticket back to 
France, but someone there in the Chica- 
go station had asked to see his ticket and 
had stolen it. The man said he did not 
feel so sorry about losing the ticket, for 
he did not want to go back to France 
anyway. He had only a married sister 
there, who was poor and needed all they 
had for her children. ““What would she do 
with a poor blind man like me? We 
would all starve.’ Grace provided for 
him temporarily and wrote the mining 
company of his plight and asked that 
they give him a pension of some kind in 
compensation for the work injury that 
had made him blind. But that was before 
the movement for workmen’s compensa- 
tion had made any headway, and the 
company insisted that they were not 
legally responsible for his injury. How- 
ever, after Grace had got a good lawyer 
to see what could be done, the company 
finally sent him quite a generous check, 
which he was advised to put in a bank 
and which took care of him in a meager 
way for some years. An agency for the 
blind was asked to help him, and he not 
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only earned a small sum after he learned 
to make brooms but he also learned 
English and learned to read Braille. 
After some very lonely years of living in 
darkness, he was not only without funds 
but had become a source of difficulty in 
the blind workshop. There was nothing 
finally to do but let him be taken to the 
county poorhouse at Oak Forest. When 
Grace went out there one day and asked 
to see him, she found him walking along 
in a line with some other blind men, each 
with his hand on the other’s shoulder, a 
depressing picture of a wasted life. 


ORGANIZING PROTECTIVE WORK 
FOR IMMIGRANTS 


Grace’s work for immigrants was car- 
ried on along with and against the back- 
ground of the varied interests of the 
Hull House life. But, of course, Grace 
was there primarily to develop some new 
work for immigrants, and I was there to 
help organize a new research department 
in a professional school of social welfare. 
So Grace and I left the House each morn- 
ing after breakfast and got back late in 
the afternoon. Grace was not only direc- 
tor of the Immigrants’ Protective League 
but she was also a member of our small 
“faculty” at the “School” and taught a 
very popular course on immigration, 
which was lively and interesting. Instead 
of a rather dull account of immigration 
policy and immigrant “backgrounds,” 
she always had some new cases for the 
students to discuss—the interesting ex- 
pulsion and deportation cases she dealt 
with day by day in her office; and then 
there were the many difficulties encoun- 
tered by the men and women who had 
made so many sacrifices in leaving their 
old homes and had come so hopefully to 
a new world in Chicago. 

We all worked together on some hous- 
ing studies, and Grace helped with a 
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study of the way immigrant men lived 
when they came alone and joined some 
old friends in their overcrowded tene- 
ment rooms that seemed to be filled with 
men.? 

Grace saw her staff workers at her 
League “‘office,’”’ where she had Bohemi- 
an, Polish, and Jewish visitors and some 
other workers who were employed on a 
part-time basis. But in the evenings at 
Hull House she also saw many of the im- 
migrants—men and women who worked 
during the day—for Grace hated to have 
a man lose a day’s wages to come to her 
office to find out about how to help his 
sister come over from Greece or about 
affidavits needed for his aged parents in 
Hungary. It was so much easier for him 
to come to the House in the evening than 
to take time from his day’s work. And 
there were others who were anxious for 
advice who did not know about the 
League but who had heard of Hull House 
as a possible source of help. They wanted 
to know where to go to learn English, 
how to bring over a brother, a sister, or 
a cousin, how to get a job, how to get 
back some hard-earned money that had 
been recklessly loaned to a compatriot. 

Just what the new Immigrants’ Pro- 
tective League was to do no one knew 
exactly. Miss Breckinridge had become 
interested through the Women’s Trade 
Union League in the immigrant girls who 
came over here alone and were trying to 
earn money to send back to their families 
or to bring some of them to this country. 
They were willing to work for very low 
wages, and it was difficult to bring these 
non-English-speaking girls into the 
unions. This problem of the unaccom- 

9See E. Abbott, The Tenements of Chicago 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), chap. 
xi, ‘“Lodgers, Boarders, and Non-family Groups”; 
see also Milton B. Hunt, ‘‘Housing of Non-family 


Groups of Men in Chicago,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XVI (1910), 145. 
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panied girls proved to be challenging; but 
nothing that ought to be done seemed 
impossible to Miss Breckinridge! This 
time she was sure that a special organi- 
zation would take care of the situation. 
The girls were often successful and found 
friends from their own country with 
whom to live. But some of them were 
tragically unfortunate. However, there 
were many appeals made to the new 
League by the men as well as by the 
women workers. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Soon after she went to Hull House, 
Grace found that the new immigrants 
were being exploited by the private em- 
ployment agencies and that the immi- 
grant workers were rarely placed by the 
public employment offices maintained by 
the state of Illinois. The three state em- 
ployment offices in Chicago usually 
placed what they called the “white” 
workers, or “American hoboes,” and 
they left the immigrants to be placed at 
very high fees by the private agencies 
which were all along Canal Street and the 
near-by streets, an area called the “slave 
market.” Grace collected the facts and 
published the results of a study of “‘The 
Chicago Employment Agency and the 
Immigrant Worker.”*° The immigrants 
who had to get jobs through the private 
employment agencies were charged what 
the agents thought that they could get,” 
and, worst of all, they often paid for jobs 
that did not exist. That is, even after 
they had paid large fees, they were 
shipped out to places where there was no 


10 American Journal of Sociology, XIV (Novem- 
ber, 1908), 289-305. 

™ The maximum “registration fee” that the em- 
ployment agent could charge was fixed by statute at 
$2.00, but the law had been interpreted by the at- 
torney-general as in no way limiting the right of 
private contract. One agent said frankly, ‘“We 
charge all we can get.” 
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work or they were given work that lasted 
only a few days and then were left 
stranded at places remote from the city 
labor markets.” 

Grace studied the better employment 
agency laws in other states, and her de- 
mand for a new Illinois law led to her 
work in Springfield, when the legislature 
assembled in the first part of the follow- 
ing year, for the control of private em- 
ployment agencies. She was successful in 
getting the new and better law in 1909. 

But even after the new Employment 
Agency law was passed, there were still 
opportunities for exploiting the immi- 
grants who wanted a job. One spring 
(1914) some Albanians appealed to her 
for help in recovering money they had 
paid for jobs that they did not get. Their 
story was that a Greek who had a candy 
store had offered to get work, on a new 
railroad station which was being built, 
for their group of forty-two Albanians if 
they would pay $420, or ten dollars for 
each job. But the men had been out of 
work most of the winter, and they did 
not have the money. However, one old 
Albanian in the group was able to put in 
$100 and took care of ten of them, and 
they borrowed $250 from a man who ran 
the bakery. The other seven had a little 
money and borrowed a little. But, when 
they had paid their fees, they were not 
given the promised jobs and were just 
told to wait. But after waiting and hop- 
ing, they finally became worried and 
came to Grace. She found the Greek who 
had got the money and who was still run- 
ning the candy store. But he complained 
that the man he knew who could get the 
jobs at the new station had taken the 
money but had then gone off with it. So 
the Greek said, “What could I do?” He 
was reported to the state inspector of 


12 See this Review, XIII, 359-60, for some of these 
cases. 
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employment agencies and was arrested 
for conducting an employment agency 
without a license. But the case went to 
court before a judge who seemed to be 
both incompetent and biased. This 
judge, who “‘didn’t trust foreigners,” let 
the Greek off because he had no employ- 
ment agency sign on his store, and there- 
fore, the judge said, he couldn’t be 
charged with running an agency without 
a license; and the judge also said that the 
Albanians were Mohammedans, not 
Christians, and “didn’t know the mean- 
ing of an oath,”’ so that they lost their 
case and what was to them a large sum 
of money. 

Then she had nine Rumanians who 
paid an Italian agent ten dollars each and 
twenty-two Armenians who paid the 
same agent twelve dollars each for jobs in 
Ottawa, Illinois. The men “shipped out” 
but found no jobs. The chief of police of 
Ottawa telegraphed the state inspector, 
who got out a warrant for the Italian who 
had taken their money. But the case 
dragged along in the courts for nearly 
two years, and then the men were only 
repaid in part. 


LOST IMMIGRANT GIRLS 


From the very beginning of her work 
with the League, Grace was greatly con- 
cerned about immigrants arriving at cer- 
tain railroad stations where they were 
seriously mistreated. After the immi- 
grant trains arrived, the weary passen- 
gers were hustled around by untrust- 
worthy cab-drivers or were loaded into 
old express wagons and carried away 
somewhere—anywhere—and then left 
stranded wherever and whenever the ir- 
responsible ‘“expressman” or cabman 
chose to leave them. It was not strange 
that some of them were “‘lost.”” The cab- 
driver would sometimes drive them only 
a few blocks or across the river to the 
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West Side, collect five dollars or some 
equally outrageous fare, and then leave 
the bewildered woman or man on a 
strange street where no one spoke his lan- 
guage. If he were lucky, someone would 
take him in and help him find a job; but 
his relatives sometimes lived in another 
part of the city. Letters were slow and 
often were thought not to be true—or 
none of them could write. To find a small 
house on a remote street seemed to the 
man who couldn’t speak English a great 
undertaking. The address with which the 
man had left home was sometimes no 
longer good—the family had moved— 
no one knew just where. 

Grace soon found that the immigrant 
girls were an especially friendless group 
in need of many kinds of help. Large 
numbers of them were coming over to the 
New World alone and coming to live and 
work in a great city for the first time. 

That first summer at Hull House a 
worker in our University Settlement 
came to tell Grace the story of Bozena, a 
nice young Bohemian immigrant girl who 
had been so eager for work, so anxious to 
earn money to pay back the loan which 
helped her buy her steamship ticket and 
then to be able to send for her mother, 
that she had taken the first job she could 
find—in a saloon. The saloonkeeper had 
abused her shamefully and then turned 
her out when he found that she was to be- 
come the mother of his illegitimate child. 
The girl had finally been brought to the 
Settlement when a kind women had 
found her standing on the street crying 
bitterly. Grace and Miss Breckinridge 
were determined that the man who had 
wronged her—the saloonkeeper for whom 
she had worked—should be prosecuted. 
They had charges filed against him and 
went to court with Bozena. 

Some very unpleasant details of the 
situation were necessarily brought out 
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in court; and a young lawyer on the | 
state’s attorney’s staff who had known | 


Miss Breckinridge at the University 
rushed over to her and said, “Oh, Miss 
Breckinridge, you and Miss Abbott must 
not stay here. This just isn’t a fit place 
for women like you. It’s a terrible case for 
you to hear.” 

“Well,” they said, “of course you 
don’t know that this young Bohemian 
girl is in this country all alone, and we 
have got her to come here to tell the 
shocking story of what has been done to 
her in our city. We brought her here to 
this courtroom and we shall stay with 
her.”’ They were there, of course, in the 
hope that some way could be found to 
prevent such tragedies. 

The saloonkeeper was not finally con- 
victed, because the charge was a peni- 
tentiary offense and the judge was leni- 
ent; but ways were found of providing for 
Bozena and her baby. Grace always said 
that when they listened to Bozena at the 
League, they felt humbled by her cour- 
age, because she still worked to send for 
her mother and also had to take care of 
her baby. Later Bozena became a very 
competent worker, took good care of her 
baby, and came regularly to the evening 
classes in English at Hull House. She was 
very proud of the baby, who was some- 
times brought in for Grace to see. “My 
baby,”’ Bozena would say, “she is like a 
little angel, she has no father.” Bozena 
became a_ well-adjusted naturalized 
American, able to read, write, and speak 
English. Finally, she saw an advertise- 
ment in a local Bohemian newspaper 
from a farmer in one of the western states 
who said he owned a good farm but was 
lonesome and wanted a Bohemian wife. 
Bozena answered the advertisement and 
came to report to Grace about what she 
had done. “I go to the West, marry 
good farmer, and get good father for my 
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baby! Nice, Miss Abbott?” she asked, 
after she had finally made arrangements 
to go to a western state, with her baby, to 
marry him. Grace insisted on making 
some inquiries first about the man, and 
she found that he had a good reputation 
in his county as a kind man and an hon- 
est and successful farmer. So Bozena and 
her baby went West, Bozena proudly ex- 
plaining that “now my baby will have a 
real father.’”’ Grace heard from her at 
different times. Her husband, although 
he had been born in this country, had not 
been to school when he was young and 
did not know how to read or write Eng- 
lish, so Bozena became his teacher; and 
she wrote with pride of her success in 
teaching her husband and of her plans for 
sending the little girl to school. 

Grace came to know large numbers of 
young immigrant girls who came to our 
country after having made many sacri- 
fices to earn or to borrow the money and 
who found life in a great middle-western 
city very difficult. Writing of them lat- 
er,'3 Grace said that many of them who 
came alone were so young that “their 
only work at home had been to watch the 
sheep and the cattle in the fields or on the 
mountain slopes from sunrise to sunset. 
Others worked side by side with the men 
in the harvest fields or in the factories.” 
Some of them had been hod-carriers and 
had toiled up the ladders with the heavy 
loads of brick or stone to be laid by the 
masons, who were always men. 

She found that the immigrant girls 
were more likely to be illiterate than the 
men; for in the old country “‘the belief in 
the inferiority of women was deeply 
rooted,” and in the districts where there 
were no schools or where the term was 
very short or “‘where the number of those 
allowed to attend was limited as among 


13See Grace Abbott, The Immigrant and the 
Community, p. 62. 
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the Jews in Russia, illiteracy was much 
more common among the women than 
among the men.” But Grace pointed out 
that the immigrant girls did not realize 
their handicaps and usually began their 
new work “without any of the doubts 
and anxious fears” which their friends 
had for them. Being young, they believed 
“that the world must hold something 
good in store for them.” They also had, 
Grace found, the faith that America felt 
kindly toward them, and they expected 
to find here among us “that happy future 
to which all girls look forward.” And 
with this faith in the New World the 
young immigrant girls and women had 
undertaken the great American adven- 
ture. 

There seemed to be a great many “‘lost 
immigrant girls” in Chicago—girls who 
were traveling alone, who were reported 
to have been put on the proper train for 
Chicago by federal inspectors at Ellis 
Island and who never reached Chicago. 
What became of them? Sometimes a girl 
got off by mistake at the wrong station. 

Sometimes the girl had had an address 
that no one could read or an American 
address that had been badly translated 
into a foreign language and then badly 
translated back again until it was mean- 
ingless. 

Grace finally planned to have the 
names of all immigrant girls coming 
alone to Chicago sent to the League by 
the Ellis Island authorities. She thought 
that, if the League could visit these girls 
soon after they reached Chicago, they 
might be helped in various ways. The 
numbers visited gradually became very 
large, and during the five years before the 
first World War she received the names 
of 26,909 immigrant women and girls 
destined to the Chicago area. In a 
period of eighteen months, more than 
two thousand young Polish women 
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and girls, most of them not yet twenty 
years old, had come to Chicago and 
had been visited by someone from 
Grace’s office who spoke Polish. Of these 
girls, only 81 had parents in this country, 
and 626 came to “cousins” and “friends.” 
Grace found these so-called “friends” 
had sometimes never known the girls at 
home. But when the difficulties of a jour- 
ney to America were being considered, 
someone would suggest that the girl 
could stay during the first few weeks 
after she arrived with a friend’s brother, 
cousin, or neighbor who had already gone 
to the United States. Grace found that 
the “friends” and relatives, even when 
the girl came to an uncle or an aunt, were 
so absorbed in their own problems that 
they showed little interest in the girl 
after she had found a job and got a place 
to board. A girl of seventeen came to an 
uncle on the North Side of Chicago, who 
took her over to the Stock Yards area 
twelve miles away. She found work in the 
neighborhood and got a place to board, 
and the uncle then left her to shift for 
herself. When the girl was in trouble six 
months later, she had no idea where the 
uncle lived and had no one to whom she 
could turn for advice and help."4 

The immigrant girls usually began 
their new life in Chicago after borrowing 
from some relative or a friend to help pay 
for the cost of the journey. They were 
often frightened about being able to re- 
pay the borrowed money, and they were 
bewildered by the strange city, the 
strange new job, and the strange lan- 
guage. 

Grace thought that most of these girls 
were at first “homesick and disappoint- 
ed,”’ because they found that life was not 
“gay and bright as they had hoped it 
would be.’ Sometimes the peasant girls 


14 Tbid., p. 64. 
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seemed to have “exchanged the green | 


fields and woods and the long, quiet : 


winters for a hideous round of noise, © 


heat, and bitter cold.”’ 

Most of the Polish girls were from peas- 
ant families and had done farmwork at 
home, and this was also true of the Lith- 
uanian girls and of the Ruthenian and 
Little Russian and White Russian girls. 
But in Chicago most of them worked in 
hotels, in restaurants, in heavier factory 
jobs, and in the Stock Yards. 

Grace found that these girls often 
worked very long hours not only in 
hotels but even in hospitals washing 
dishes or scrubbing. A twelve-hour day 
or even a fifteen-hour day in that first 
year was not unusual, and the girls were 
paid from four to seven dollars a week 
and two meals a day. Many of them 
worked in the Stock Yards, some worked 
as servants, others in laundries, in tobacco 





factories, “‘in the core-rooms of foundries, | 


in the dusty twine mills of a harvester 
company, and in the tin-can factories,’ 
where many girls not infrequently lost 
their fingers in the inadequately guarded 
machinery. In fact, Grace said, the 
Polish girls were doing almost every 
kind of heavy or disagreeable work in 
Chicago. Because they were large and 
strong looking, there was a popular 
belief that they could do work which 
would be physically too heavy for 
others. The Polish girls paid heavy 
costs for their new work. The peaceful 
outdoor life at home had not prepared 
them for the “‘dull monotony of twelve 
hours at dishwashing in a subbasement 
kitchen in the ‘loop’ district.” The new 
immigrant girl was often indebted to 
some friend or relative who had paid for 
her passage to America, and the girl felt 
that she had staked everything on the 


15 Ibid., p. 65. 
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success of her work in Chicago. She be- 
gan working under nervous pressure, “in- 
tensified by the general bewilderment 
any girl feels who is experiencing life in a 
great city and as part of a great industry 
for the first time.’ 

The Lithuanian, the Ruthenian, and 
Little Russian girls did much the same 
kinds of work, although some of them 
were always found in the sewing trades. 
The Bohemians and Slovaks, more of 
whom had done housework at home, 
often went into housework here, al- 
though many of them were in the famil- 
iar factory jobs. Then there were the 
Jewish girls, hundreds of them from Rus- 
sia in the years before the first World 
War. These girls had been in the sewing 
trades at home, and they went into the 
sewing trades here; but the large crowded 
workshops of a great city and the Chica- 
go piecework drive were different. And 
there were the Italian girls to be visited, 
too; but most of them came with their 
families, and they liked home finishing or 
some kind of home work—such as crack- 
ing nuts or making artificial flowers. 

Grace found living conditions for the 
Polish and other Slavic and eastern 
European girls very unsuitable and even 
dangerous. Although many of them came 
to relatives and friends who were able to 
help and eager to help the girl in her new 
life, others were found living in condi- 
tions that were extremely dangerous. For 
example, she found a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen whose ticket to this country had 
been bought for her in Chicago by some 
relative who was perhaps her brother or 
her cousin but who lived in a three- or 
four-room flat with a group of ten or 
twelve men and who found it necessary 
to take the girl “home” with him to live 
with this group of men. Even when the 
girl lived with relatives, she was only 


6 Immigrants’ Protective League Report, 1909-10. 
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“one more boarder,’ and the other 
boarders might all be men. The whole 
group, the girl and the men boarders, 
lived in an overcrowded apartment with- 
out the protection of privacy. 

A nineteen-year-old girl, without rela- 
tives in Chicago, was living with a man 
and his wife, who had in their three-room 
flat four men and three other women 
boarders. The girl paid the usual price, 
two dollars a month for her part of a 
room. In these boarding groups each 
boarder would select and pay for his own 
food, which was then cooked by the 
landlady. Another eighteen-year-old girl 
and a friend lived with a family of four in 
a four-room flat where there were six men 
and four women boarders. A Lithuanian 
girl was living with a married cousin who 
had a four-room flat with six men and 
two women boarders. The girl and the 
other boarders all worked in the Stock 
Yards. Another Lithuanian girl of twen- 
ty, who cleaned streetcars at night, 
boarded in a four-room flat where there 
were four members of the family, with 
five men and one other woman boarder. 
Grace’s Polish visitors tried to induce a 
girl who lived with a group of men to 
change from scrubbing in a restaurant on 
State Street to scrubbing in the Presby- 
terian Hospital, where she could also live. 
But they found the girl unwilling to 
move. The Polish visitor was of course 
very much annoyed, but Grace pointed 
out that work in the hospital was, at 
best, very lonesome for the girl, who hat- 
ed to leave the Polish district, where she 
had many friends, to work in a strange 
place where she would see and hear 
strange things and would eat strange 
food.?7 

Grace urged the establishment at that 
time of boarding-clubs for Polish girls 


17 Immigrants’ Protective League Report, 1909-10, 
p. 21. 
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similar to the boarding-clubs for Ameri- 
can working girls, with such clubs estab- 
lished near the Polish districts and so 
conducted as not to require the girl to 
abandon at once her old habits of life. 
But she found no one who would invest 
the necessary funds in such an experi- 
ment. 

Some of the most appealing cases were 
those of the women who had broken 
down physically under the strain of the 
heavy work in our factories and the 
crowded, insanitary living conditions. 

The immigration law made it possible 
to deport girls who were not citizens, al- 
though they might have been brought to 
this country when they were little chil- 
dren. They had grown up under the con- 
ditions of American life and if they “‘went 
wrong” they had been ruined here, and 
their parents and relatives and friends 
who might help them back into an honest 
life were all here. To send them away 
from the country which had been their 
home ever since they could remember 
seemed a great injustice. Grace was dis- 
tressed when some Russian-Jewish girls 
were recommended for deportation under 
these circumstances. They were not only 
to be sent away from their families and 
friends but they were also ordered re- 
turned to a country in which religious 
prejudice made their future seem very 
dark. That is, our country, where their 
lives had been wrecked, seemed to be ex- 
pecting that the girls would continue 
their immoral way of living since they 
were being sent away from any possible 
source of help to live in what was to 
them, in spite of their citizenship, an 
alien country. And Grace asked whether 
after these girls had been banished any- 
one could ‘feel that the country was 
safer when the men and the conditions 
responsible for their ruin were left here in 
the United States—a menace to other 
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girls, both immigrant and American?” 
That is, Grace said, there was no reason 
to feel that the moral conditions of our 
country would be promoted by this se- 
verity in dealing with the immigrant girl 
who had gone wrong. “From the stand- 
point of the welfare of the community,” 
she said, ‘‘attention could be much more 
profitably directed toward helping her to 
meet the difficulties she now encounters 
in the United States.” 

On various occasions Grace had pro- 
tested that the administration of the im- 
migration law was so entirely in the 
hands of men. The women in the Immi- 
gration Service were “matrons,’’ which 
she called “the cross between a house- 
keeper and a chaperon who is rapidly dis- 
appearing in the best public and private 
institutions.”’ Since they did not have 
equal pay, these “‘matrons” were not ex- 
pected to measure up with the men “‘in- 
spectors” in intelligence or ability, al- 
though they sometimes did. But they 
had not been able to make much impres- 
sion on the Immigration Service and had 
not secured the adoption of standards of 
comfort and consideration which trained 
women might have had in a place like 
Ellis Island, where so many thousands 
of women and children were then de- 
tained each year. Further than this, 
Grace strongly advocated having the 
investigation of immigrant girls charged 
with immorality made by women inspec- 
tors. Anonymous reports should, she 
knew, be investigated by the depart- 
ment, but she also knew that it often 
meant serious injury to the reputation 
of a respectable girl when a man inspec- 
tor called to “‘investigate”’ her. 


THE TEN-HOUR LAW OF 1909 AND THE 
SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY 


The immigration problems in which 
Grace became interested during that first 
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year at Hull House had led her into other 
public questions which were important 
at that time. After the first of January, 
1909, while the legislature was in session, 
Grace went to Springfield to work for her 
two bills which provided not only for the 
amendment of the act regulating private 
employment agencies but also for the 
improvement of the public employment 
offices. The first bill was passed, but the 
public agency bill failed. 

However, Grace was an active member 
of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
and when she was in Springfield she also 
tried to help the trade-union women who 
were working hard to get through a bill 
for a shorter working day. Miss Addams 
had never forgotten the “lost eight-hour 
law”’ of 1893, which had been one of the 
early Hull House victories but which had 
been held unconstitutional by the Illinois 
Supreme Court two years later (Ritchie 
v. The People, 155 Illinois 98); and after 
that defeat, all further attempts to get 
an eight-hour law in Illinois had been 
considered hopeless. Then, suddenly, in 
1908, after the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the Oregon Ten-Hour Law 
(Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412), there 
was new hope for a bill for a shorter 
working day for women in Illinois, and 
perhaps an end of the slow work for 
shorter hours on a voluntary basis. The 
Women’s Trade Union League and the 
different women’s unions immediately 
began to prepare for a new attempt to 
get an Illinois eight-hour law for women. 
The “‘Girls’ Bill,” as it was called, was in- 
troduced when the legislature met, and 
everyone was hopeful. 

Grace also made a special trip with 
Miss Addams when there were to be 
some legislative hearings on the eight- 
hour bill that winter, because Miss Ad- 
dams said that she counted on Grace’s 
advice and her command of the facts. 
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“Tt helps me to have you with me, Grace 
Abbott,’’ was Miss Addams’ affectionate 
way of putting it, and Grace was glad to 
go to Springfield because she could also 
do some work on her employment agency 
bills at the same time. Miss Addams was 
always optimistic, and she was sure that 
the Women’s Eight-Hour Bill would pass 
and that they would win back in 1909 
what they had lost in 1895. 

Grace did a good deal of speaking for 
the eight-hour bill in Chicago, for she 
knew many of the immigrant girls who 
worked twelve hours a day or even 
longer. 

Late in the session, however, some of 
the staunch supporters of the bill became 
convinced that it would be very difficult 
if not impossible to get an eight-hour bill 
through the legislature that year. More- 
over, they thought there were some 
strategic advantages in substituting a 
Ten-Hour Bill like the Oregon law. They 
were sure that it would pass for one 
thing, and, as a result of the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the 
Oregon case, it would be difficult for the 
Illinois Supreme Court to hold a Ten- 
Hour Law unconstitutional. Grace was 
convinced that the ten-hour compromise 
was wise, and, although giving up the 
eight-hour bill was not easy, the trade- 
union girls realized that it was inevitable; 
and, after all, the Ten-Hour Law was a 
substantial victory. There still remained 
all the difficulties of getting the law en- 
forced and then preparing for a test of 
its constitutionality in the state Supreme 
Court. Was the new Ten-Hour Law™ a 
valid exercise of the police power of the’ 
state? 

18 The Act of 1909 was called ‘‘An Act to regulate 
and limit the hours of employment of females in any 
mechanical establishment or factory or laundry in 
order to safeguard the health of such employees; to 


provide for its enforcement and a penalty for its vio- 
lation.” 
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A well-known box factory, which was 
not far from Hull House and seemed to 
be a part of the neighborhood, had won 
the decision against the Eight-Hour Law 
of 1893; and the same box factory imme- 
diately began a new attack by asking 
again for an injunction, on the ground 
that the Ten-Hour Law, like the old 
Eight-Hour Law, was unconstitutional. 
We were not surprised by the prompt 
action of the box factory in filing 
a new test case, for the box factory 
seemed to be an enemy at our gates. 
Early in September, 1909, the Circuit 
Court of Cook County granted the in- 
junction. There was an immediate appeal 
and a great deal of excitement about the 
preparation of the case for the Supreme 
Court. Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, later 
of the United States Supreme Court, was 
willing to help, and a “Brandeis Brief’’ 
similar to the Oregon Brief was promised. 
Not until April 21, 1910, did the Su- 
preme Court hand down an opinion hold- 
ing that the law was constitutional 
(Ritchie & Co. v. Wayman, 244 Illinois 
509), and the good news came promptly 
to Hull House that the court had upheld 
the law with only one dissenting opin- 
ion.'? 


THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY 
COMMITTEE 


Another group attempting to improve 
working conditions for women with 
which Grace was actively associated was 


9 Our friend Mrs. Kelley wrote in the National 
Consumers’ League Report a statement which shows 
the importance the League attached to the decisions 
in the two box factory cases. The report said that the 
old box factory decision had been “‘for fifteen years a 
baneful influence in every industrial state in the Re- 
public, always raising the question whether, after all, 
it was wise to spend energy in trying to get legislation 
of this character when the courts were likely to hold 
it contrary to the state if not to the federal constitu- 
tion.” Therefore, the new decision was “‘by far the 
most important event of the year.” 
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the Saturday Half-Holiday Committee. 
Representatives of the Consumers’ 
League for some years had visited the 
leading merchants on State Street at the 
beginning of each summer, urging them 
to adopt the plan of closing at noon on 


Saturday in July and August, which was [| 


already an accepted policy in the large 
shopping districts of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and St. Louis. In Chica- 
go, only seven among twenty-six down- 
town department stores and women’s 
coat and suit stores were giving a Satur- 
day half-holiday, in contrast to twenty- 
four out of twenty-six such stores in New 
York. Early in May, 1912, a conference 
was held of those interested in the Satur- 
day half-holiday, and Miss Addams 
asked Grace to help in explaining the 
needs of foreign women; and Miss Ad- 
dams and Grace served as two members 
of a small executive committee of four. 

Grace worked very hard on the Half- 
Holiday Committee helping to interview 
the merchants downtown and also the 
large stores in the outlying districts 
where at that time the important neigh- 
borhood department stores were not only 
open Saturday afternoons but also on one 
or more evenings a week as well as on 
Sunday morning. All together the com- 
mittee interviewed more than one hun- 
dred of the stores, including not only de- 
partment stores but those selling wom- 
en’s coats and suits, men’s furnishings, 
shoe stores, millinery stores—and furni- 
ture stores, jewelry stores, and men’s hat 
stores. In the outlying districts they 
visited the stores in all parts of the city, 
and in those districts they thought it was 
reasonable to ask for a Sunday morning 
closing and to hope that evening and Sat- 
urday afternoon closing might gradually 
be granted. The Women’s Trade Union 
League made an investigation which 
showed the exhausting effects of the 
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long week in the summer, when, even with 
fans and draughts, the air of the stores 
was so close that an hour spent inside one 
establishment brought fatigue to the 
casual visitor. Prostrations were said to 
be frequent among the women who stood 
in the heat and close air all day and all 
week. The Women’s Trade Union League 
found that “‘in the hot-weather months, 
women fainted almost daily... . In one 
first-floor department investigated it was 
found that two-thirds of the employees, 
six out of nine saleswomen, had been 
overcome in the course of the season and 
carried downstairs.” 

In the basement departments, fainting 
in the hot months, especially among the 
younger salesgirls of sixteen and eight- 
een, was very frequent. The girls were 
partly roused, hurried upstairs to the rest- 
room, and as soon as they could stand 
again hastened back without any com- 
ment or inquiry. In one upstairs depart- 
ment fourteen girls were said to have 
fainted in one afternoon. 

Although the committee began work- 
ing early in May, 1912, Grace thought 
they had made very little headway by 
the end of the summer, but they decided 
to go on working through the winter of 
1912-13 for the purpose of securing as 
wide an evening closing and Sunday clos- 
ing as possible and also in order to begin 
early with a new effort to obtain the Sat- 
urday Half Holiday for the months of 
July and August, 1913. Grace served as 
secretary of the committee through the 
winter, but the next year she was away 
helping a legislative committee in Bos- 
ton and gave up the secretaryship. 


THE GARMENT WORKERS STRIKE 
OF 1910 


The Garment Workers Strike of 1910 
was one of the great experiences of our 
early years at Hull House—the dramatic 


struggle of an oppressed group in a 
growing and successful industry. We 
knew many of the girls and their stories 
about their low piecework rates and 
their long hours. Everyone at Hull House 
was brought into close association with 
the men and women who were to form 
one of the world’s greatest labor or- 
ganizations, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. We knew many of 
the girls who worked at night to make a 
living wage and others who took their 
needles home and threaded them at 
night so that they could work faster the 
next day. We heard them tell about the 
vest-finishing and coat-finishing, about 
the number of needles they threaded, the 
number of pants they made, the number 
of pockets and watch pockets, and all the 
rest of it, until Grace said that she could 
dream of pants and pockets and thread- 
ing needles. Then suddenly came a series 
of walkouts—the great strike was under 
way—and, in a week, more than thirty- 
five thousand workers were out on strike. 
The strike began in September, 1910, and 
friends were needed to help the strikers 
raise funds for their new union. Miss Ad- 
dams called on Grace to try to help her 
find ways of meeting the emergency. 
Funds were raised for the strikers, cloth- 
ing distributed, and meetings were held 
—until the strike ended in January, 
IQII. 

Sidney Hillman was then a new young 
trade-union organizer in whom the work- 
ers had great confidence, and Grace 
thought him a young man of great prom- 
ise, who seemed to have outstanding abil- 
ity and integrity. Writing of this period 
nearly thirty years later when he was 
recognized as one of the labor leaders of 
the world, Sidney Hillman wrote of her: 

I first met Grace Abbott during the memo- 


rable strike of the clothing workers in Chicago 
in 1910. We have met since on numerous occa- 
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sions, at the birth of the organization with which 
I am associated—the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America—and other landmarks. 
One occasion was during the most dramatic 
struggle of the Chicago clothing workers. Con- 
ditions had been intolerable; our organization 
had just then been launched—its treasury was 
empty, its friends few, the newspapers biased, 
the police hostile, the employers set upon its 
destruction—and the workers found themselves 
in a desperate conflict against formidable odds. 
Grace Abbott, then a resident of Hull House, 
together with Jane Addams and other promi- 
nent women, joined the fight. She joined our 
picket line, helped to collect funds for food and 
shelter, spoke at our meetings, presented our 
case to the public, and appealed to the city ad- 
ministration to arbitrate the strike. 

Grace Abbott had recognized the basic issues 
of the struggle and realized the need for the in- 
troduction of orderly industrial-relations ma- 
chinery in the clothing industry, which had at 
that time just been making its initial steps and 
needed support and encouragement. Thus, back 
in 1910 and later during the strike in 1916, 
Grace Abbott helped to show that labor dis- 
putes are not private encounters between em- 
ployers and employees but that they are of pro- 
found social and economic import and affect the 
entire community. She, moreover, helped to 
show that industrial relations must rest on a 
firm basis of better understanding and the ex- 
tension of responsible labor participation in de- 
termining the conditions of work. 





The unions were very difficult at 
times. Miss Addams tried hard to keep 
everything at the House pro-union in the 
letter as well as the spirit of union rules, 
but it wasn’t always easy. Once when she 
had a difficult time about finding a new 
cook for the residents’ dining-room and 
the coffee shop, she got a Negro—a tall 
fine-looking man—who was a very com- 
petent manager as well as a good cook. 
The young Greek man and the Bohemian 
girl who worked in the coffee shop and 
also in the dining-room liked the new 
cook at once, and everything was promis- 
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ing until Miss Addams wanted to have 
him join the cooks’ union so that we 
would continue to have a union restau- 
rant. He said that they wouldn’t let him 
join the union because he was a Negro. 
Miss Addams was sure that he was mis- 
taken; she couldn’t believe that the 
unions were so narrow. Grace and I were 





both interested in trade-unions, and Miss ; 


Addams said, “‘Well, we’ll let the Ab- 
botts see what can be done about this sit- 
uation.” But Grace was just leaving 
town, so that I was asked to “try to do 
something.” I went downtown on a bitter 
cold, snowy day to see a woman whom I 
had known in the Women’s Trade Union 
League, who was president of one of the 
women’s unions, to see if she wouldn’t 
help us. But she was uncompromising. 
“Why does Miss Addams have a Negro 
cook?” she asked very sternly. “Are none 
of the white cooks good enough for Hull 
House?” I tried to explain the difficulties 
of the Hull House situation. We needed 
a very special kind of cook—we were not 
a commercial profit-making restaurant— 
and this man was just what we needed. 
“No,” she was firm; ‘“‘when every white 
cook, man or woman, in Chicago has a 
job, then you can begin to worry about 
how to get a Negro cook in the union.” 
I went home completely discouraged to 
report my failure to Miss Addams. When 
Grace finally got back and after she had 
had a conference with the union, she 
came home with a new and, as usual, 
very practical solution. The Negro cook 
was to join a Negro local in St. Louis, and 
Hull House would still have its union 
restaurant. 


[To be continued] 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


AN IMPORTANT RED CROSS 
APPEAL 


Early in May, according to a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times from Geneva, 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross asked all governments signatory to 
the Geneva Conventions on the rules of war 
to take “all steps to reach agreement on a 
prohibition of atomic weapons and, in a 
general way, of all non-directed missiles.” 

In a letter to those governments the In- 
ternational Committee reaffirmed its non- 
political and nonmilitary character and said 
that the foundations on which its mission 
was based would disappear if warfare be- 
came total destruction. 

Defining its mission in a series of conven- 
tions, which were revised in 1949, the Inter- 
national Red Cross is said to be the protec- 
tor of civilians, the wounded, and war pris- 
oners in time of war. Sixty-two governments, 
including the Soviet Union and the United 
States, have signed the Geneva Conventions. 


“The mere assumption that atomic weapons 
may be used, for whatever reason, is enough to 
make illusory any attempt to protect noncom- 
batants by legal texts,” the letter said. “Law, 
written or unwritten, is powerless when con- 
fronted with the total destruction that the use 
of this arm implies.” 

The letter said that the effects of the atomic 
bomb made even the obtaining of access to the 
wounded and noncombatant victims impossible. 
Use of the bomb is not a development of the 
methods of warfare but “an entirely new con- 
cept of war,” it added. 


The plea of the International Red Cross 
ended with the statement that “if, in a 
strictly humanitarian capacity, it can aid in 
solving the problem, it is prepared, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Red 
Cross, to devote itself to this task.” 

That is, apparently the organization is 


prepared “to act as a medium for bringing 
the powers together to reach an atomic truce 
—which the United Nations has so far failed 
to achieve.” It is believed that the Swiss 
government is prepared to convene a diplo- 
matic conference to this end if replies to the 
Red Cross message are favorable. 

The Geneva dispatch suggests that inter- 
vention by the International Red Cross in a 
discussion of the atomic bomb and its con- 
sequences is expected to have profound 
effect throughout Europe, since it expresses 
“from a source unimpeachably non-Com- 
munist, a source whose status actually de- 
fines the word ‘neutral,’ the concern and 
dread felt in Europe at the present United 
States policy of being prepared for atomic 
war.” That such preparations are motivated 
by fear of attack or distrust of Russian in- 
tentions is said to fail to impress most Euro- 
peans, of whatever political hue. That is, we 
are told that the United States “dropped the 
first atomic bombs, and it is the United 
States that is publicly affirming its intention 
to keep on accumulating them—and that’s 
all that most Europeans know for sure. 
They are very unsure about what the United 
States intends to do with the bombs and 
where it might drop them.” 


The International Committee of the Red 
Cross also released its communication to the 
governments on future international aid to 
refugees. It expressed its willingness to act as 
the agency “to insure general assistance and 
protection to refugees and the stateless when 
there is no [other] authority recognized as 
competent to do so.” 

This is another field in which the United 
Nations has assumed responsibility but, in the 
opinion of a growing number of persons dealing 
directly with the refugee problem, it has failed 
to carry it out adequately. The International 
Committee of the Red Cross has now bid for 
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some part of the job that will be left when the 
United Nations International Refugee Organi- 
zation folds up after March, 1951. 

The Red Cross states that it is its duty “to 
take up the cause of those who have none to aid 
them.” There will be millions of such persons 
in Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 

The Red Cross has asked the governments 
for their views on both a ban on the atomic 
bomb and on action by it to aid refugees. 


“THE WAR AND THE CIVILIAN” 


The publication of Great Britain’s official 
“Civil History” of the war will be of wide 
interest. The Manchester Guardian says 
that it is far more than an account of war 
policies regarding such subjects as evacua- 
tion, hospitals and the sick, and the care of 
the homeless; “it is also a study of the back- 
ground of present-day politics.” Much of 
the present “welfare state” is said to be “the 
outcome of the years of stress.” 


The Government had, through the agency of 
newly established or existing services, assumed and 
developed a measure of direct concern for the 
health and well-being of the population which, by 
contrast with the réle of Government in the nine- 
teen-thirties, was little short of remarkable. No 
longer did concern rest on the belief that, in respect 
to many social needs, it was proper to intervene 
only to assist the poor and those who were unable 
to pay for services of one kind and another. In- 
stead, it was increasingly regarded as a proper func- 
tion or even obligation of Government to ward off 
distress and strain among not only the poor but 
almost all classes of society. 


These developments did not come in planned 
or orderly sequence, nor of deliberate intent. 


Some were pressed forward because of the needs 
of the war machine for more men and more work. 
Some took place almost by accident. Some were 
the result of a recognition of needs hitherto hidden 
by ignorance of social conditions. Some came about 
because war “exposed weaknesses ruthlessly and 
brutally ... which called for revolutionary changes 
in the economic and social life of the country.” 


The civil defense preparations before 
1939 are interesting in retrospect. How ex- 
traordinarily wrong people were about what 

*The second volume of this official “Civil His- 
tory,” by Richard M. Titmuss, deals with “Prob- 


lems of Social Policy” (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, 25s.). 
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war would be like for the civilian! The as- 
sumption was that the Germans would rain 
down bombs (and perhaps use gas) from the 
start. “The bomber will always get 
through.” And Mr. Churchill (in 1934) 
said: “We must expect that, under the pres- 
sure of continuous air attack upon London, 
at least 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 people would 
be driven out into the opea country around 
the metropolis . .. without shelter and with- 
out food, without sanitation. ...” 


The official view in 1938 was that in the first 
twenty-four hours the Germans might attempt 
to drop as much as 3,500 tons. Then, for a 
period of weeks, the daily weight of attack 
might average 700 tons. It was assumed that 
each ton would cause fifty casualties. If the 
attack lasted sixty days the total number of 
casualties might amount to 600,000 killed and 
1,200,000 injured. The Ministry of Health 
thought in terms of 1,000,000 to 2,800,000 
hospital beds; the Home Office in terms of 
mass burials and the burning of bodies in lime, 
as otherwise 20,000,000 square feet of seasoned 
coffin timber would be needed each month! 
One of the earliest war measures was the issue 
to local authorities of a million burial forms. 

It was assumed that epidemics would spread. 
Discipline would break and the troops would 
be needed to prevent panic at the stations. 
Eminent psychiatrists told the Ministry of 
Health (after Munich) that psychiatric casual- 
ties might exceed physical casualties by three 
to one. 


Most of us can remember these fears that 
war must bring about the collapse of civili- 
zation. Then comes the contrast with what 
actually happened: 


The official reckoning is that about 71,000 
metric tons of bombs were dropped on the 
United Kingdom during the whole of the war; 
about 57,000 tons were dropped up to Decem- 
ber, 1941, 8,200 tons of them in the London 
civil defence region. (The German figure is 
almost twice as high, but probably includes 
much that fell into the water.) In all, 60,000 
civilians were killed in Britain during the war, 
86,000 were seriously injured, and 149,000 
slightly injured. Instead of the assumed casual- 
ty ratio of 50 casualties per ton, the rate for 
the large cities lay between 15 and 20, of whom 
only a quarter were killed. The great mass 
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flights to the country did not happen. The 
people did not become neurotic. 

But in one important respect the pre-war 
fears fell short of reality. Everybody greatly 
underestimated the amount of social disturb- 
ance, and particularly the number of homeless 
people. Of forty books on civil defence pub- 
lished by the middle of 1939, only one... dis- 
played much imagination about this aspect, and 
there was little public discussion of it. [The] 
post-raid services had to be improvised while 
the battle was on. 


In general terms, one ton of high-explosive deliv- 
ered on the built-up areas of London and other 
large cities destroyed or damaged beyond repair 
ten houses. Another twenty-five were rendered 
temporarily uninhabitable, and eighty were slight- 
ly damaged. On the average, therefore, one ton 
affected 115 houses, made eighty people tempo- 
rarily homeless, and caused another thirty-five to 
lose their homes permanently. For every civilian 
killed, thirty-five were bombed out of their homes. 


The local authorities are said to have re- 
sponded magnificently. It was in this period 
that the old Poor Law spirit—“which died 
hard in the Treasury and in local govern- 
ment services—was finally destroyed.” 

There is also a study of the evacuation 
schemes. 


Less well remembered is the way in which, 
especially in the early part of the war, the edu- 
cation services were allowed to fall to pieces. 
We are apt to forget that the youth of today 
had several years of interrupted or inefficient 
schooling, to say nothing of a period of nervous 
strain and dislocated home life. 


The boys who had spent the last two to three 
years of their school life in the disrupted conditions 
of 1939-42 began to enter the Army in 1946 and 
1947. As they were taken in, they were tested for 
intelligence, and given mechanical, educational, and 
clerical tests. The results disclosed a marked dis- 
crepancy between the scores expected and the 
scores attained on the tests with an educational 
bias. There was no decline in intelligence—in native 
wit—and no decline in mechanical ability or 
“picked-up” knowledge about mechanical things. 
But the combined results for twelve intakes be- 
tween July and December, 1946, comprising a total 
of some 72,000 men of an average age of 19 years, 
showed an all-round drop in the level of scholastic 
attainment and a serious increase in the numbers 
graded educationally backward and retarded. The 
bases of comparison were the scores obtained by 
men who had left school mainly during the years 


of 1925-35 and entered the Army during the war. 


There is other evidence of lower standards— 
bad spelling, poor reading, and so on. 

There are “the two sides of the national 
balance-sheet—on the one side, the main- 
tenance of a fair degree of health, the rela- 
tively good feeding, the constant work, and 
the community spirit; and, on the other, the 
temporary weakening of family ties (with 
all that that means in psychological effect 
on the child) , the poor living conditions, and 
the slow recovery of the social services.” 
It is suggested that “perhaps more lasting 
harm was wrought to the minds and to the 
hearts of men, women, and children than to 
their bodies.” 


ORPHANS OF THE WAR 


The new Displaced Persons Act, which 
the President signed on June 16, provided 
for the problem of children who, despite 
their legal adoption by American citizens 
abroad, were barred from admission to the 
United States until such time as they could 
come in under the regular quota laws. In 
some cases this meant that children adopted 
two or three years ago were still denied ac- 
cess to their new homes. 

The new act provided that five thousand 
adopted children should be admitted on a 
nonquota basis—which would permit them 
to enter the country without further heart- 
breaking delay. 

The New York Times, in urging the 
Senate to consider as generous action as 
possible with regard to the orphaned chil- 
dren, describes them as the most pathetic, 
helpless, and potentially the most valuable 
of all the victims of the war. 


STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
(ECOSOC) 


The Statistical Commission, which the 
State Department Bulletin lists as one of 
nine functional commissions of the Econom- 
ic and Social Council, was established in 
1946 to assist ECOSOC in promoting the 
development of national statistical work of 
the United Nations specialized agencies; in 
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developing the control of statistical services 
of the secretariat; in advising the United 
Nations organs on statistical questions; and 
in improving statistics and statistical meth- 
ods in general. Twelve United Nations are 
members of the Statistical Commission. 

Among the subjects scheduled for discus- 
sion by the Statistical Commission were re- 
search in statistical methods and standards, 
including transport statistics, industrial pro- 
duction indexes and censuses, price indexes, 
and national income and related subjects; 
development of national statistics; co-ordi- 
nation of statistical activities; and presenta- 
tion of progress reports on compilation, 
classification, and methods of registration of 
various types of statistics. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


The Department of State Bulletin has 
reported that, following an earlier unani- 
mous decision to include an implementation 
mechanism in the International Covenant 
on Human Rights, the Human Rights Com- 
mission decided to have a seven-member 
committee as part of this mechanism. The 
Commission has also voted unanimously to 
provide for state-to-state complaints in the 
implementation measures but has rejected, 
as the United States advocated, the inclu- 
sion of petition rights for nongovernmental 
organizations or individuals. 

A French proposal for the establishment 
of a permanent body to handle complaints 
of human-rights violations was approved in 
principle. The United States was said to 
have “favored creation of an ad hoc com- 
mittee because it is impossible now to judge 
the extent of future work with respect to 
implementation or the number of complaints 
to be handled.” It was explained that if con- 
ditions warranted, a permanent mechanism 
could later be created by amendment to the 
Covenant, but our delegate opposed as “too 
restrictive” a French proposal for selection 
of members of the permanent organ by the 
International Court of Justice. 

However, after debate, the Commission 
decided to postpone “consideration of addi- 
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tional covenants and measures dealing with 
economic, social, cultural, political and 
other categories of human rights” until the 
first session in 1951. The United States had 
advocated such a decision, and there was 
also general agreement that consideration of 
economic and social rights should be given 
priority at that time. 


RELIEF WORK PROJECTS FOR 
MIDDLE EAST REFUGEES 


The United Nations Bulletin has pub- 
lished a useful article dealing with arrange- 
ments for work for the Middle East refu- 
gees. The article pointed out that “the pri- 
mary task of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East is to transfer refugees from relief 
to work projects.” Speaking at a press con- 
ference after the first meeting of the four- 
member Advisory Commission which is to 
assist him, the director of the new agency 
recalled that relief measures in the Middle 
East previously had been carried out by the 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 
gees. This organization had provided food 
for about 900,000 persons, a certain per- 
centage of whom were local inhabitants left 
destitute in many cases by the dislocation of 
the economy of the area due to the influx of 
Palestinian refugees. Of the total, only 25 
per cent of the employable age group were 
found to be in sufficiently good health to be 
employed on work projects. 

The aim of the agency, the director re- 
called, was “to improve the lot of the refu- 
gees and provide for them while they are un- 
able to benefit from the resources of their 
homeland.” Thus it was planned to start 
projects contributing to the development of 
national resources in the area, such as land- 
terracing, road-building, irrigation, and the 
conservation of water. 

When he was asked if the rate at which 
work projects could be put in hand would be 
affected by the delay of governments in 
making contributions, the director admitted 
that this was probable. No government, he 
said, had yet contributed any significant 
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sum, and the Agency’s activities would for a 
time be financed by loans from the United 
Nations Working Capital Fund and by a 
loan of £1,000,000 from the International 
Refugee Organization. 


The need for governmental contributions 
would become urgent soon. The fact that these 
had not yet been received was, however, not so 
much due to the reluctance of Member states 
to contribute, as to the inevitable delays arising 
from legislative procedures. 

The question when the projects would ac- 
tually begin was a matter for consultation with 
the governments concerned. If their co-oper- 
ation could be secured, many schemes which 
did not require much equipment could be 
launched almost immediately. The more elabo- 
rate schemes would naturally need preliminary 
surveys and the importation of special ma- 
chinery. 


Questioned about the time limit of the 
projects, the director explained that budget- 
ary requirements for the initial program had 
been estimated up to June 30, 1951. “The 
duration of the projects would naturally de- 
pend on their starting date and on the assist- 
ance of governments in the area.” 


The director said it was impossible to say 
whether the Agency envisaged the permanent 
resettlement of refugees in the areas in which 
they were now located. The Advisory Com- 
mission was now engaged in exploratory talks, 
but he could not make predictions regarding 
the Agency’s future policy before he had spent 
some time on the spot. 

Asked whether countries benefiting from the 
various projects would be contributing to their 
cost, [the director] said that in 1949, Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria had contributed 
more than $6,000,000 for financing supplies and 
services, and it was expected these states would 
continue to carry their full share. It was cer- 
tainly not intended to supply any refugee labor, 
or to execute public works free of charge. 

As to the extent to which countries would 
contribute towards the work projects carried 
out within their frontiers, the director said this 
matter would be negotiated. Separate agree- 
ments would be necessary for each project, be- 
cause of their great variety. Some projects 
might benefit individuals, who would then be 
expected to contribute towards their cost. 


THE AMERICAN LYNCHING 
RECORD 


Although only three lynchings were re- 
corded during 1949, the New York Times 
reports that it is clear that interracial ten- 
sions and hostilities in the small southern 
communities in which they occurred were 
responsible factors. An editorial in the 
Times said: 


All three of the victims were Negroes. Only 
one of the three had been charged with an 
offense. At Irwinton, Georgia, a 28-year-old 
Negro man was arrested for “creating a dis- 
turbance,” and was said to have resisted arrest. 
He was later taken from the jail in which he 
was lodged and beaten to death. 

The other two lynchings were casual, wanton 
murders that could have occurred only in a 
poisoned atmosphere. A 45-year-old Negro 
tenant farmer of near Houston, Mississippi, 
was reported to have “hogged the road” and 
to have been slow in moving his wagon over 
so that a group of white men in an automobile 
could pass. The men in the automobile stopped 
and took time out for murder. The farmer was 
beaten to death. 

A prosperous Negro tenant farmer who lived 
near Bainbridge, Georgia, objected to white 
men fishing in his pond without permission. 
One day he had an argument with some white 
trespassers. Later, he was found with a number 
of bullet holes in his body. 


The comment of the Times is as follows: 


No one was punished for these crimes. Two 
men were arrested in one case but were later 
freed for “lack of evidence.” It is none the less 
encouraging to note that in at least fourteen 
cases in 1949 lynchings were prevented. One 
victim escaped from a mob. In the thirteen 
other cases, officers of the law gave protection. 


The further comment in the Times is as 
follows: 


The lynching record is still an American dis- 
grace. In the five-year period from 1945-49, 
inclusive, there were thirteen lynchings. In 1947 
there was only one and there was the prospect 
of a year of grace ahead. But there were two 
lynchings in 1948. The lynching scourge never- 
theless long ago began to subside with the re- 
treat of illiteracy. But it has taken more than 
public schools and libraries to create a social 
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abhorrence of the crime. The press, the church, 
political leaders, writers and dramatists have 
all enlisted in the crusade against it. The day 
may not be far distant when it will become a 
vanished nightmare. It will not arrive until the 
climate of tolerance is everywhere substituted 
for one of violence in which murder finds a 
motive only in blind racial prejudice. 


THE SMALL-TOWN FUTURE 


The American Institute of Architects, 
holding its eighty-second annual convention, 
heard Lewis Mumford, town-planning ex- 
pert, warn the delegates that the age of the 
big city was over. The subject is important, 
and expert opinion is valuable. The New 
Vork Times reported the discussion as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Mumford expressed the conviction that 
further efforts to expand metropolitan centers 
were doomed to failure and merely would add 
to the costly congestion and complexities of life 
within them. These discomforts already have 
dispelled the illusions of urban virtues pre- 
viously associated with size, he declared. 

In place of these concentrated masses of 
steel and stone, he said, there must be de- 
veloped broad regions consisting of clusters of 
neighboring, but separate, small towns. All 
these, he continued, would retain the amenities 
and advantages associated with such neighbor- 
hoods. But, Mr. Mumford held, they would be 
capable, through cooperative action, of provid- 
ing the facilities and cultural attractions here- 
tofore associated only with large and wealthy 
cities. 

The ideal size for these individual towns 
within the integrated region probably would be 
a population somewhere between 20,000 and 
50,000. .. . Each community, however, would 
retain its identity and character, but would be 
set apart from the others and be limited in size 
by a permanent intervening green belt. 

Then, through regional action, the cluster of 
communities could take advantage more readily 
than the big city of air transportation and other 
modern facilities which have tended to compli- 
cate, rather than to solve, the problems of a 
metropolis, he continued. 

“The metropolitan regime has fallen by its 
own weight, although the monuments of its 
folly and arrogance may long remain in exist- 
ence,” Mr. Mumford declared, “provided we 
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do not, as a final act of madness, bring on a 
war which will wipe out its inhabitants and 
leave it a waste of radioactive cinders and dust. 

“But if the small, bio-technic city is to come 
into its own as the agent of a’ new civilization, 
it will have to learn the arts of regional plan- 
ning, regional culture and regional design, and 
create a life more highly organized and more 
purposeful and far more widely cultivated than 
that of the outmoded metropolis.” 

Mr. Mumford advised the convention that 
the development of such balanced communities 
limited in size, area and density and keeping 
close contact with the open country, was the 
best hope for sound urban growth in the future. 
Regional authorities would serve to guide the 
growth and destiny of the neighborhoods. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN AND 
THE “MOVIES” 


In the report of the British Departmental 
Committee on Children and the Cinema, 
published late last spring as a White Paper, 
one recommendation was that children un- 
der seven should not be admitted to an ordi- 
nary “movie” without their parents; that 
five should be the age for admission to spe- 
cial juvenile performances, whether the 
child was accompanied or not; and that no 
unaccompanied child under twelve should 
be allowed to remain in a motion-picture 
theater after eight o’clock. The report rec- 
ommends a single category of “X”’ films, 
from which children should be absolutely 
excluded; a category of “C” films, for spe- 
cial matinee or club performances; and “ad- 
visory categories” for all other films to 
which children might be admitted without 
restriction. It was pointed out, however, that 
the “movies” had “no primary responsibility 
for juvenile delinquency and moral laxity.” 
The British have at any rate seriously con- 
sidered the effect of the “movies” on chil- 
dren. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The employees of the United Nations sub- 
mitted a formal request to administrative 
officials last May asking them to give women 
better jobs in the world organization. 
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Women are said to constitute 49 per cent 
of the secretariat, but most of them have 
been in the lower brackets. That is, in the 
minor jobs women accounted for 64 per cent 
of the employees, but in the upper brackets 
they comprised only 16 per cent. 


The resolution asserted that this was in con- 
travention of the Charter principle granting 
equal rights to men and women, and further 
declared that there were many women in the 
Secretariat who, by training and experience, 
were capable of performing duties of higher 
responsibility. 

The Commission on the Status of Women 
asked the Secretary General to “examine the 
reasons why women have not yet been able to 
take up more important positions in the Secre- 
tariat.” 


When the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women discussed the political 
rights of women and considered reports sub- 
mitted by the secretary-general, there were 
included “reports on discrimination based 
on sex in the field of political rights; on the 
status of women in trust and non-self-gov- 
erning territories; on effective programs of 
political education for women who have re- 
cently acquired the right to vote; and on the 
question of a convention on the political 
rights of women.” 

Regarding such a convention, the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin reported that the 
United States representative stated that it 
would be a duplication of effort to institute 
convention procedure before giving a fair 
trial to the present system, whereby the 
secretary-general submits annual progress 
reports on the political rights of women. A 
resolution was introduced, therefore, by our 
representative and was adopted by the Com- 
mission after slight revision. The resolution 
pointed out the value of these reports in 
assisting and encouraging countries to re- 
move discriminations against women and 
suggested including, in the future, “compar- 
able information” on women “in trust and 
nonself-governing territories.” The resolu- 
tion further pointed out that the Commission 
should continue to evaluate the results of 
the inter-American convention in this field 


and requested the secretary-general to re- 
port next year on “the number of eligible 
adherents” that had granted equal political 
rights since the convention had been open 
for signature. The Commission also adopted, 
however, an amended version of a Mexican 
resolution which recommended preparation 
of a convention on the political rights of 
women for consideration at the next session 
and an Indian proposal that the Human 
Rights Commission include in the Covenant 
on Human Rights the substance of Article 
21 of the Declaration of Human Rights, 
which relates to the political rights of all 
persons. 

The Commission also adopted a resolu- 
tion suggesting two principles for inclusion 
in a convention on the nationality of mar- 
ried women and requesting the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) to take 
measures toward drafting a convention em- 
bodying these principles. The first of these 
principles was as follows: “There shall be 
no distinction based on sex as regards na- 
tionality, in legislation or in practice.” The 
second was: “Neither marriage nor its dis- 
solution shall affect the nationality of either 
spouse. Nothing in this article shall preclude 
the parties to a convention making provision 
for the voluntary naturalization of aliens 
married to their nationals.” 

It is to be hoped that the Commission 
may get rid of the great confusion which 
still remains about the effect of marriage on 
the nationality of women in different coun- 
tries. 


The Commission noted the progress that has 
been made in women’s suffrage, 19 countries 
having granted women equal franchise since 
the organization of the United Nations in 1945. 
The Commission endorsed the principle of in- 
dependent nationality for married women and 
requested the Economic and Social Council to 
arrange for the immediate drafting of a United 
Nations Convention along this line. It noted 
the plans of the International Labor Organi- 
zation to discuss equal pay for women in its con- 
ference in June and encouraged the United Na- 
tions Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization to continue its efforts to expand edu- 
cational opportunities for women, especially in 
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rural and undeveloped areas. It suggested that 
the Social Commission give attention to dis- 
criminations against women in prisons and in 
its plans for rehabilitation of offenders. It also 
recommended that more attention be given to 
obtaining qualified women for higher posts in 
the United Nations Secretariat and again urged 
Governments to include more women in their 
delegations to United Nations meetings. 

At the request of the delegate from Greece, 
the Commission passed a strong resolution in 
regard to the repatriation of Greek children 
still detained in Iron Curtain countries. It also 
urged the Economic and Social Council to en- 
sure that women be given opportunities for 
service under Technical Assistants Programs 
wherever these are developed and underlined 
the need in areas where economic development 
is taking place of safeguarding women workers 
against exploitation and promoting equal pay 
for equal work. 


THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
TRADE UNION LEAGUE 


The many friends of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League will be sorry 
to know that, after forty-seven years of 
helping to promote trade-union organiza- 
tion among women workers, the National 
League has been given up. First organized 
in 1903, when workingwomen and the labor 
movement were not popular, the League has 
had a long and useful history—including 
important pioneer work in the field of edu- 
cation for workingwomen, in establishing in- 
dustrial standards for women through or- 
ganization and legislation, in industrial hy- 
giene, in interpreting to the public the prob- 
lems of women wage-earners and of the 
trade-union movement, and in support of in- 
ternational co-operation among women and 
among nations. And the League’s support 
for the Federal Women’s Bureau should not 
be overlooked. 

Elisabeth Christman, so well known and 
for twenty-eight years the secretary-treas- 
urer of the League, said that the decision to 
give up the National League did not mean 
that the work was done, but it was believed 
that much of it had been taken over by the 
labor movement and by other groups. “In 
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effect we are and should be a self-liquidating 
organization,” was her comment. “There is 
now an enormous opportunity for women in 
the trade union movement . . . to participate 
directly in the implementation of the pro- 
gram to which the National Women’s Trade 
Union League has been dedicated for so 
many years.” 

The League’s valuable collection of pa- 
pers on women in industry has been as- 
signed to various archives, and the Library 
of Congress accepted all the League’s orig- 
inal records. 

Friends of the National League who have 
known and valued Miss Christman’s work 
hope that she will be enabled to carry on 
her important contribution to the organiza- 
tion of women workers. 


THE EQUAL-PAY QUESTION 


The movement for “equal pay for equal 
work” has been noted before in this Review. 
More recently the Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice J. Tobin, and the director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Frieda Miller, gave testi- 
mony before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in be- 
half of H.R. 1584 and H.R. 2438, bills to 
provide equal pay for equal work for women. 

These bills introduced, respectively, by 
Congresswomen Chase Going Woodhouse of 
Connecticut and Helen Gahagan Douglas of 
California, are similar to the bills considered 
by earlier Congresses, which identify as an 
unfair labor practice the payment of wages 
to any female employee at a rate less than 
the rate paid to male employees “for work 
of comparable character on jobs, the per- 
formance of which requires comparable 
skills, except where such payment is made 
pursuant to a seniority or merit increase 
system, which does not discriminate on the 
basis of sex.” 

Frieda Miller also testified in favor of 
amending the Federal Judicial Code (H.R. 
2051) to permit women to serve on juries in 
federal courts in all the states, although they 
may be barred from serving on juries of 
state courts. There now remain only nine 
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states in which women are barred from jury 
service in state courts. 

A further note of interest about working- 
women is that representatives of the labor 
departments of eleven northeastern states 
met in New York City on May 23-25 to dis- 
cuss their programs relating to labor statis- 
tics and to state labor legislation for women. 
The latter session was presided over by Miss 
Miller of the Women’s Bureau and was de- 
voted to a discussion of the economic and 
social background of women’s labor legisla- 
tion, a review of existing laws, and discus- 
sion of problems relating to equal-pay legis- 
lation. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


The President’s order creating the Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor authorized and 
directed the new commission to inquire into 
(a) the social, economic, health, and educa- 
tional conditions among migratory workers, 
both alien and domestic, in the United 
States; (5) the problems created by the 
migration of workers, for temporary em- 
ployment, into the United States, pursuant 
to the immigration laws or otherwise; (c) 
responsibilities now being assumed by fed- 
eral, state, county, and municipal authori- 
ties with respect to alleviating the conditions 
among migratory workers, both alien and 
domestic; (d) whether sufficient numbers of 
local and migratory workers can be obtained 
from domestic sources to meet agricultural 
labor needs and, if not, the extent to which 
the temporary employment of foreign work- 
ers may be required to supplement the 
domestic labor supply; and (e) the extent 
of illegal migration of foreign workers into 
the United States and the problems created 
thereby, and whether, and in what respect, 
current law enforcement measures and the 
authority and means possessed by federal, 
state, and local governments may be 
strengthened and improved to eliminate 
such illegal migration. 

The Commission, which is to report to 
the President not later than December 15, 
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1950, “including its recommendations for 
Governmental action, either legislative or 
administrative,” first heard such facts as 
were presented by government agencies on 
the problems of migratory labor. 

Estimates of the number of migratory 
workers in the United States, it is reported, 
range from one to five million workers. 
Meetings in Washington and public hear- 
ings in various sections of the nation, be- 
ginning in California and Texas, are said to 
be scheduled, but the Commission will also 
receive data from the Department of Labor 
on manpower problems, existing legislation, 
and housing difficulties; from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concerning industries 
using migratory labor; from the State De- 
partment on international complications; 
from the Department of Justice on immigra- 
tion aspects; and from the Federal Security 
Agency on welfare problems. 

Living standards among migratory work- 
ers and their families have been reported to 
be markedly below those of other elements 
in the population. Because of their lack of a 
fixed residence, as well as their specific ex- 
emption in various laws, migratory workers 
are frequently denied the benefits of federal, 
as well as state and local, social legislation. 
Moreover, the United States, as a result of 
World War II, has allowed the importation 
of farm laborers, principally from Mexico. 
“The migration from Mexico is governed by 
an international agreement which was re- 
negotiated on several occasions, the cur- 
rent agreement having been signed in 1949.” 
Various organizations have opposed the fur- 
ther importation of foreign workers on the 
ground that domestic labor can now meet 
the needs of this country. However, other 
organizations have insisted that agricultural 
production may suffer if employers cannot 
fall back on alien labor in areas where 
domestic labor has been proved to be insuf- 
ficient. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE BRITISH 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Our continued interest in the British Na- 
tional Health Service makes the recent pub- 
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lication by the British government of its 
proposed budget for the fiscal year 1950-51, 
including data on 1949-50 expenditures, 
important in this country. The data make it 
possible to see the trend in costs under the 
National Health Service during the first two 
years of its operation. 

The summary of the expenditures of the 
British National Health Service (England, 
Wales, and Scotland) for the fiscal years 
1948-49, 1949-50, and 1950-51 has been 
published in the June, 1950, number of the 
Social Security Bulletin of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. Extracts from the report in the 
Social Security Bulletin are as follows: 


Gross costs during the first fiscal year of the 
program,! covering a period of 9 months, were 
£276 million. In the second fiscal year—a full 
12-month period—expenditures rose to £449, 
an increase of 22 per cent when adjusted for 
the difference in the number of months in- 
volved. Some items went up threefold or more; 
others declined, notably those payments made 
on behalf of hospital liabilities transferred to 
the Health Service. The very large percentage 
increases were generally for items that in both 
years represented a small share of total costs. 

More meaningful than the percentage changes 
is the distribution among the various services 
of the absolute amount of the increase—£82 
million on an adjusted basis. This distribution 
permits the ready identification of the program 
elements responsible for the major growth in 
COSIS: ... 

About 70 per cent of the total increase was 
accounted for by hospital, specialist, and re- 
lated services and reflected a large rise in the 
cost of hospital care, attributable principally to 
higher wage and salary scales. The increase in 
dental care costs and in the cost of prescrip- 


7 An account of the first year of the program will 
be found in the Report of the Ministry of Health 
for the Year Ended 31st March ro49 (Cmd. 7910) 
(London, March, 1950). Brief general accounts of 
the aims of the program and of its background 
appear in Burnet M. Davis, “The British National 
Health Service,” Public Health Reports (February 
II, 1949), pp. 161-91, and John S. Morgan and 
John G. Hill, “A National Health Service in Great 
Britain,” Social Service Review (December, 1947), 
pp. 446-77. See also Carl Farman and Catharine 
Perrins, “The New British System of Social Se- 
curity,” Social Security Bulletin (February, 1947), 
PP. 9-19. 
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tions, which has received considerable publicity, 
represented 24 and 14 per cent respectively of 
the over-all increase in costs. The rise in gen- 
eral practitioner medical care costs and in the 
cost of ophthalmic services (mostly provision 
of eyeglasses), also widely stressed, accounted 
for 3 and 6 per cent respectively of the total 
increase in costs. When these percentages are 
added, they total more than 100 because of the 
decline in some items, notably payments to 
liquidate hospital liabilities, which were trans- 
ferred to the Health Service upon its inaugu- 
ration. 

In both years, according to the Minister of 
Health, administrative expenditures amounted 
to 24-3 per cent of the total outlays. 

Per capita costs were about £74 in 1948-49 
and about £9 in 1949-50, or, at the present ex- 
change rate of $2.80 to the pound, about $21 
and $26. Estimated total expenditures for medi- 
cal care in the United States, public and pri- 
vate, are currently about $62-63 per capita. 
Since our per capita national income is rough- 
ly 24 times that of Britain’s, the comparison 
suggests that expenditures for medical care 
relative to expenditures for other consumption 
items may be at the same level in the two 
countries. As a matter of fact, medical care 
costs absorb approximately 4 per cent of the 
national income in both Britain and the United 
States. 

The £276 million spent on the National 
Health Service in 1948-49 and the £449 mil- 
lion in 1949-50 were not charged entirely to 
the Exchequer. Offsets against these gross totals, 
amounting to £68 million the first year and 
£91 million in the second, reduced the net cost 
to £208 million and £359 million, respectively. 
The offsets represented contributions from the 
National Insurance Fund (£27 million in 1948- 
49 and £41 million in 1949-50); contributions 
by or on behalf of hospital employees, medical 
practitioners, and others towards retirement 
costs; recoveries by hospitals for certain serv- 
ices rendered patients; recoveries for medical 
supplies furnished, and so on. 

The Government’s estimate of anticipated 
gross costs in 1950-51 . . . indicates that only a 
moderate rise is expected in the coming year. 
Provision is made for increases in outlays for 
hospital and specialist care, for research, and 
for the acquisition of land, hospitals, and equip- 
ment. General practitioner service and ophthal- 
mic services are budgeted at a slightly higher 
level than in 1949-50, but expenditures for 
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dental care and for prescriptions are expected 
to decline. 


THE RED CROSS AND THE 
GREEK CHILDREN 


The stolen Greek children have been re- 
ferred to before in these columns. A spokes- 
man for Yugoslavia refers to them in a 
recent New York Times dispatch as “the 
problem of thousands of Greek child refu- 
gees in Yugoslavia” and reported that they 
would be dealt with according to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations resolution of 
last November urging the return of the chil- 
dren to their homes and parents. The num- 
ber of Greek children who were brought to 
Yugoslavia during the Greek civil war is 
estimated unofficially at 10,000 to 11,000. 
Later the New York Times reported in a 
dispatch from Geneva that the Yugoslav 
Red Cross had advised the executive com- 
mittee of the League of Red Cross Societies 
that Yugoslavia was prepared to do every- 
thing possible to expedite the return to 
their parents of children taken out of Greece 
during the civil war. 

The International Red Cross reaffirmed 
its determination to continue its efforts to 
repatriate all Greek children and also an- 
nounced “with deep regret” that, despite 
continuous efforts, no Greek refugee child 
had been returned to Greece by May 13 of 
the current year. It added that “even ele- 
mentary indications, indispensable for solu- 
tion of the problem, have not been fur- 
nished by the governments concerned.” 


The Red Cross has been charged by the 
United Nations with the task of attempting to 
solve this tragic human problem. Most of the 
children are in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, but 
same are in Hungary and others are believed to 
have been sent to Russia. 


There was also an announcement from 
Geneva that Spain had appealed to the 
League of Red Cross Societies to aid in the 
return of 149 Spaniards still said to be held 
by Russia as prisoners of war; and Basil 
O’Connor of the United States, chairman of 
the League’s board of governors, said that 
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the executive committee had conferred with 
a Spanish Red Cross representative during 
its three-day meeting in Geneva. 


REFUGEES STILL HOMELESS 


That there are between eight and ten mil- 
lion refugees in Central Europe who are 
“facing a new period of uncertainty as to 
their fate” is the New York Times state- 
ment regarding the impending breakup of 
the IRO. It is reported further that on July 
1 the IRO “turned over to the German and 
Austrian authorities full responsibility for 
caring for those refugees hitherto receiving 
international aid.” And we are told further 
that, “all over Central Europe, posters are 
proclaiming that the I.R.O. is winding up its 
operations, including resettlement, March 
31, 1951.” The result is that a new “shadow 
of fear” has been thrown “over the camps, 
barracks and hovels in which those who 
have escaped some form of totalitarian tyr- 
anny are surviving and awaiting a chance 
for a new start in life.” 

A correspondent who has completed an 
intensive inquiry into the problems of the 
refugees as they are today, in the course of 
which he has visited the most important, al- 
though by no means the only, region along 
the borders of the Iron Curtain countries 
facing critical refugee problems reports that 
in the region from Bavaria through Austria 
to Trieste, tens of millions of persons “are 
refugees, have recently been refugees, ex- 
pect to be refugees or feel that refugees are 
crowding them in their homes.” 

An Austrian official thinks that this may 
well be called the “age of the refugee” and 
believes that there is in Central Europe a 
permanent refugee problem. Certainly this 
is a far cry from the “Four Freedoms” 
which were to belong to everyone, every- 
where. 

The New York Times dispatch adds the 
following statement: 

Nobody knows how many people there are 
in Central Europe in the broad category of ref- 
ugees. No Government and no organization is 
responsible for finding out. A minimum figure 
on the basis of official statistics is about 8,700,- 
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ooo for Germany, Austria and Italy. There are 
probably nearer 10,000,000. 

Who are these persons? From 6,500,000 to 
7,000,000 of them are Germans who formerly 
lived in parts of Germany now under Russian 
or Polish occupation. Many of these are actu- 
ally resettled in Western Germany, but many 
are not. All are regarded by the Western Ger- 
man authorities as “expellees” and all are a 
“problem.” 

From 850,000 to 900,000 are Volksdeutsch— 
persons of German language and culture for- 
merly living, often for many generations, in 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia or Hungary—dumped into Western 
Germany. 

Official German figures list 501,000 refugees 
of other nationalities. Of these the I.R.O. is 
caring for about 250,000 and it gives legal and 
political protection to that many more. It is 
unlikely that as many as 100,000 of these can 
be resettled before the end of the I.R.O. opera- 
tions. 

None of the German expellees or Volks- 
deutsch is eligible for any kind of I.R.O. aid. 

There are nearly 350,000 registered refugees 
in Austria, of whom 232,000 are Volksdeutsch 
and the remainder mostly of eastern European 
nationalities. The I.R.O. is caring for 18,000 
now and gives legal and political protection to 
nearly 26,000 more. 

Of these the I.R.O. does not expect to move 
more than 14,000 out of Austria by the end of 
March, 1951, although only 4,000 are true hard- 
core cases—that is, old, sick or otherwise in- 
capacitated persons who cannot emigrate. 

There are about 50,000 refugees in Italy of 
whom some 20,000 are under the I.R.O. care. 
The I.R.O. is making every effort to move all 
or nearly all these out of Italy, where conditions 
facing the refugees not receiving international 
care are much worse than in Germany or 
Austria. 

Some 1,160 refugees from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are being cared for by the United States 
military authorities in Trieste. 

It is clear that the I.R.O. does not and never 
has cared for the bulk of the refugee problem in 
Central Europe. It was not given the authority 
to do so by the Governments that established it. 


However, there will be no official body 
concerned about refugees when IRO comes 
to an end. 
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THE RESETTLEMENT OF 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


That the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons in the United States has thus far 
proved a successful undertaking for the 
majority of American communities con- 
cerned with the program is the report made 
by the National Social Welfare Assembly in 
their useful “Assembly Letter.” A recent 
survey undertaken by the Assembly and 
carried out on behalf of different communi- 
ties by forty-five welfare councils and local 
committees notes that a few of the prob- 
lems found may disappear with the passage 
of time, with the increased quota under the 
new law, and with better employment con- 
ditions in certain areas. Most of the partici- 
pating communities indicated satisfaction 
with the work and were optimistic about the 
future. 

The “Assembly Letter” continues as fol- 
lows: 


Initiated by the Assembly’s Committee on 
the Resettlement of Displaced Persons when it 
appeared that there were increasing indications 
of real or potential breakdowns in the resettle- 
ment process, the survey sought to determine 
how representative communities had organized 
to meet the needs of the new Americans. Had 
they established formal or informal structures 
to coordinate agency and community services? 
What services were being rendered and what 
were the gaps in local service? What were the 
major problems encountered, the major causes 
of breakdowns in resettlement? 

Forty-three of the communities provided 
some measure of services for displaced persons. 
Twenty-four had established inter-agency or 
community-wide committees on the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons, some on an “on call” 
basis but most with regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. Eight localities had informal coordinating 
groups which called meetings to face issues as 
they arose. Thirteen had not created coordinat- 
ing bodies of any sort. In the course of re- 
settling new Americans, two-thirds of the com- 
munities had met with “few” problems while 
only three indicated that many serious prob- 
lems had arisen. 

Chief among the services provided within 
communities were the following: (1) reception 
at local receiving points; (2) casework in in- 
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stances where family problems had arisen or 
personal adjustments were unsatisfactory; 
(3) orientation, including English tutoring and 
preparation for American life and citizenship; 
(4) provision for temporary shelter and, in 
some cases, assistance in obtaining permanent 
housing; (5) financial assistance; (6) vocation- 
al guidance and job placement; (7) placement 
of children, professionals, and other special 
groups. Some.communities also provided inter- 
preting services, recreational facilities, voca- 
tional re-training, and marketing forums to 
assist the new families in meeting the costs of 
living in America. 

The problems met most frequently by the 
responding communities included: (1) the pub- 
lic charge question, particularly as regards 
individually sponsored displaced persons; (2) 
failure of nationality and other special groups 
to utilize existing social services and, growing 
out of this, the referral of displaced persons to 
public agencies without the realization that such 
referrals might place the immigrants in jeop- 
ardy of deportation; (3) insufficient case fol- 
low-ups in connection with individually spon- 
sored persons; (4) failure on the part of indi- 
vidual sponsors to carry through their moral 
responsibility for providing jobs and adequate 
housing; (5) the necessity in many cases for 
immigrants to accept “down graded” jobs; 
(6) failure of the displaced person to possess 
the occupational qualifications stated on his ap- 
plication; (7) difficulty in placing special 
groups such as children, professionals, and 
technicians; (8) lack of sufficient voluntary 
agency staff to supplement the job placement 
and vocational guidance programs of public 
agencies; (9) lack of re-training facilities; 
(10) exploitation of rural labor, including un- 
fair wages and totally inadequate housing, par- 
ticularly on ranches and plantations in the 
south and southwest. 


Although most of the communities con- 
cerned with resettlement felt that these 
problems were generally met successfully, 
there was a note of warning in their reports 
to the Assembly to the effect that in the not 
distant future there might be a sizable in- 
crease in the serious social and economic 
problems encountered by the new Amer- 
icans. 

The “Assembly Letter” continues as fol- 
lows: 


Under the new law many more displaced per- 
sons will be entering the country. In another 
year those already settled will meet and need to 
solve more of the problems which normally be- 
set American families. And in the face of an 
adverse employment picture, the special dif- 
ficulties of new arrivals may well be magnified. 

In the months ahead, communities will need 
to give especial attention to three matters. 
First, to the public charge provisions of the 
immigration law. This is an area where much 
needless misunderstanding exists. Second, to 
the unusual difficulties arising in connection 
with individually sponsored displaced persons. 
And third, to the lack of understanding and use 
of existing social services. ... 

It should first be understood that most immi- 
grants now have the same right to public serv- 
ices as do other citizens, subject to existing 
state eligibility requirements. Recent interpre- 
tations of the public charge provisions of the 
immigration law have made this so. Policy Let- 
ter No. 7 of the U.S. Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, and correspondence between the Com- 
mission, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and various state and voluntary agen- 
cies, have established beyond doubt that certain 
categories of displaced persons may receive 
public services and assistance without jeopardy 
of deportation. 


These categories are indicated: 


1. “Physical Disability. The fact that a dis- 
placed person suddenly becomes ill, loses his job 
and is forced to seek public assistance after 
entry and within the five year period would not 
of itself make him subject to deportation, 
where it could be shown that the cause of his 
becoming a public charge, specifically his phys- 
ical disability, arose subsequent to his entry. 

2. “Mental Disability. A displaced person 
who develops a mental disability after entry, 
and within the five year period, which results 
in the loss of his job and his subsequent need 
for public assistance, would not be subject to 
deportation proceedings where he is able to 
show that his mental disability did not exist 
prior to his entry, and that such illness was the 
cause of his becoming a public charge. 

3. “Termination of Employment. Where 
assurance of employment did not materialize or 
where employment terminated within the five 
year period for reasons over which he had no 
control, the displaced person who receives pub- 
lic benefits as the result of such unemployment 
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is not subject to deportation, since the cause of 
his seeking public assistance arose subsequent 
to his entry.” 

The Policy Letter points out further that “a 
displaced person who receives public services 
other than financial assistance is not to be con- 
sidered a public charge where he is merely re- 
ceiving benefits available to persons in the 
community where he resides, such as schools, 
hospitals, and nursing and _ rehabilitation 
services.” 

The other two matters of special concern— 
problems peculiar to the individually sponsored 
displaced person, and lack of understanding 
and use of existing social services—seem to call 
principally for better community organization. 
Too many communities have not undertaken 
the kind of planning which is essential for an 
effective resettlement program. In many places, 
many groups and organizations have been found 
to be eagerly awaiting the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the community effort for the newcomer, 
prepared to offer their resources and their inter- 
est. The mobilization of these community 
strengths to round out the local program offers 
not only positive advantages to the new Amer- 
ican, but also establishes the kind of program 
which is fitted to the needs that the displaced 
person brings with him. 

The displaced person, uprooted from his own 
country and culture, having lived through war 
and persecution, and having lived too long in 
the artificial and dependency-producing en- 
vironment of the displaced persons camp, re- 
quires many services in his effort to find secu- 
rity in his new home. Essentially he needs ac- 
ceptance and understanding from his neighbors, 
and he requires responsible persons or agencies 
to whom to turn with his problems. If there is 
not to be unnecessary delay in his adjustment, 
if the development of latent problems is to be 
avoided, and if an optimum degree of stability 
and security is to be obtained, continuous and 
responsible action to promote sincere accept- 
ance of him by the whole community is 
needed. 

The basic need within the community, and 
this is particularly true with regard to indi- 
vidually sponsored immigrants, is the establish- 
ment of a place of responsibility to which the 
newcomer can turn. It should represent the 
community and be made known to all citizens. 
It should provide assistance with reception, 
problems of employment, social adjustment and 
other difficulties which initially arise as the new- 


comer makes his way into the community. The 
essential effort is to help the displaced person 
get started, to become oriented to the new ways 
of life, and to discover and make use of those 
resources available to all. 

The responsibility for such efforts inevitably 
rests upon local resettlement agencies and com- 
munity welfare councils. But the interest, the 
knowledge, and the participation must be 
shared with the whole community, for the dis- 
placed person is learning to live with a new 
society, not one group or one agency. 

The Assembly’s survey then—the collective 
experience of forty-five American communi- 
ties—suggests these guideposts for the future: 
Bring about wide understanding of the prob- 
lems involved and the services available to meet 
them. Make use of the total resources available. 
And work together. 


“THE ODYSSEY OF THE 106” 


The newspaper accounts of the 106 D.P.’s 
who were sent back to Europe to a German 
camp early in the past summer is one of the 
tragedies of our present immigration situa- 
tion. 


The 106 men, women and children were mem- 
bers of Shanghai’s international colony who 
hoped to find permanent haven in the United 
States. Having landed...in San Francisco 
without visas, they had spent twenty-four days 
on Ellis Island while efforts were made to en- 
able them to stay here until visas could be 
issued under the new Displaced Persons Law. 

The return to Germany, twice postponed by 
the Government, was begun yesterday because 
no way of avoiding it could be found that would 
be both practical and legal. For most of the 
adults it will complete a girding of the globe 
that began with their eastward flight from 
Nazi Germany ten and more years ago. 

A few of the refugees whose screening for 
eligibility was practically completed before the 
United States discontinued its consular service 
in China may be admitted to the United States 
for good within a month. Others may have to 
wait several months. Some, including three tu- 
berculous patients, and a few who have police 
records, will never return. 

Two tugs backed the gray transport out of 
her dock at the Army base in Brooklyn into the 
tide at 2:30 P.M. 


In an editorial on the “Odyssey of the 
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106” the New York Times published the 
following: 


All efforts to effect their immediate admis- 
sion to the country as immigrants having failed, 
the little company of 106 men, women and chil- 
dren who have already crossed two continents 
and an ocean in their search for a haven re- 
sumed their travels yesterday. Originally rebels 
against and refugees from Hitler, they fled to 
China in the Thirties ; established themselves in 
Shanghai; fled again from Totalitarianism (this 
time in the guise of Communism); were 
brought to San Francisco two months ago by 
the International Refugee Organization; crossed 
this country on a sealed train; waited hopefully, 
until yesterday, for permission to remain in the 
United States. Now—arriving unfortunately 
before the new D.P. amendments became law, 
lacking visas and minus documentation—they 
are being taken back to Germany. 

Their story, however, does not end on a 
wholly unhappy note. President Truman and 
the State Department have taken steps to aid 
these victims of a double persecution. The 
United States High Commissioner in Germany 
has been directed to list them only as temporary 
residents of the D.P. camp to which they will 
be sent; an official search of their records will 
be expedited; efforts are already under way to 
assure both homes and jobs for those of them 
found eligible for admission to the United 
States. There is a reasonable hope that most, if 
not all, of them will soon sail west again. 

They have been valuable visitors—dramatiz- 
ing for us the human problems involved in the 
cold logic of the immigration laws and warm- 
ing our hearts in a display of sympathy with 
misfortune. The courage they have shown, their 
hatred of dictatorships, their eager faith in 
freedom—all these warrant hope that, valuable 
as visitors, they will be still more valuable as 
citizens. 


UNICEF 


A decision by the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund to end 
its child-feeding program in four countries 
and to leave only four others on the list was 
announced early last June. This decision is 
said to have been due to the prospect of 
good crops in Poland, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Bulgaria, which means that the 
Fund need not make further plans for con- 


tinuing the program of supplying supple- 
mentary meals to the children of those coun- 
tries after September. 

Mr. Maurice Pate, the executive director 
of the Children’s Fund, after a two-and-a- 
half-month round-the-world inspection trip 
said that it would still be necessary to carry 
on feeding programs on the Continent for 
goo,ooo children in Greece, 1,400,000 in 
Italy, 1,200,000 in Yugoslavia, and 50,000 
in Albania. 

As a matter of practical operation, how- 
ever, the program for Albania will remain 
on paper only, for the time being. The 
Tirana government has quarreled with the 
Fund, and there is no mission from the Fund 
in Albania now. But Mr. Pate said that 
Fund officials continued to hope that it 
would be able to resume operations in Al- 
bania. 


The fund, one of the few international organ- 
izations that still has the active participation of 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain, has 
been supplying food, medicine and other help to 
the children of the world for three years. The 
ten-nation program committee of the fund will 
meet in New York beginning Monday to decide 
on future operations and will pass on its recom- 
mendations to the executive committee, which 
will open a session at Lake Success toward the 
end of this month. 

Mr. Pate’s trip took him to the Pacific area, 
the Far and Middle East and Europe. Every- 
where he went . . . the dominating impression 
was this: countries all over the world are show- 
ing a great interest in building up maternal and 
child health services. 

Country by country, Mr. Pate gave examples. 
In Indonesia, he reported, he saw the start of 
the largest anti-yaws campaign ever to be car- 
ried out. With the help of the World Health 
Organization and the children’s fund—which 
supplied $1,000,000 worth of penicillin—several 
million will be inoculated. 

One of the problems to be faced by Indonesia, 
said Mr. Pate, was the shortage of doctors— 
just one for every 70,000 of population. To help 
meet the gap, a great many young people are 
being trained as medical assistants to aid the 
doctors in the anti-yaws campaign. 

In India, Mr. Pate saw a training center 
organized in Calcutta to prepare pediatricians. 
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The center is in the All-India Institute for Pub- 
lic Health and Hygiene, put up twenty years 
ago by the Rockefeller Foundation and enlarged 
recently by the Indian Government. The spe- 
cialists trained will have the advantage of learn- 
ing under Far Eastern conditions and will serve 
not only India but other countries in the same 
area. 

Mr. Pate did not visit China. But children’s 
fund officials say that the fund still has three 
persons operating in the country, distributing 
medicine. 

In the Middle East, the fund director visited 
refugee camps in Lebanon, found that a good 
health level was being kept up but came away 
with the impression that a plan must be found 
to return the people of the camps to useful 
occupations. 

The situation in Northern Greece, Mr. Pate 
said, was one of 900,000 people returning to 
their villages to find their homes wrecked by the 
civil war. The land, he said, was completely un- 
tilled and there was no hope of a crop this year. 
It is in Northern Greece that the bulk of the 
children’s fund’s program for that country will 
be carried out. 

Discussing the situation in other European 
countries, Mr. Pate said that there was another 
reason, in addition to good crop prospects, for 
being able to eliminate four countries from the 
feeding programs. Several countries, he said, 
have received help from the children’s fund in 
setting up their own milk processing plants, and 
expect to have them in operation by the end of 
the year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Officers of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work proposed for 1951 election by 
the committee on nominations, which 
met in Atlantic City under the chair- 
manship of Miss Margaret Reeves, included 
the following: president, Lester B. Granger, 
executive secretary, National Urban 
League, New York City; first vice-president, 
Helen R. Wright, dean, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Ruth Taylor, 
commissioner, Westchester County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New York; third 
vice-president, Margaret D. Yates, execu- 
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tive secretary, Dallas, Texas, Council of So- 
cial Agencies; secretary, Lucy P. Carner, 
executive secretary, Division on Education 
and Recreation, Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago. These are the candidates 
for the ballot which will be distributed early 
in 1951 for the election, the results of which 
will be announced at the annual meeting in 
May, 1951. 

Jane Chandler, our well-known assistant 
secretary of the National Conference, an- 
nounced her resignation during the Atlantic 
City meeting. The executive committee in 
regretfully noting her resignation referred 
to the twenty-three years she had served the 
Conference in a key position, with unusual 
skill and high devotion. The committee 
added: 


During this period the Conference has more 
than doubled in membership and attendance 
as well as in prestige, and in value to the pro- 
fession and the country. 

The outstanding contribution Jane Chandler 
has made to the organization, the growth, and 
the spirit of the Conference has earned for 
her our lasting affection and our deep respect. 
We bid her adieu with warm and affectionate 
good wishes for her further success. 


NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


As we go to press, the delegates to the 
Fifth International Conference of Social 
Work in Paris, July 23-28, have been gath- 
ering. Questionnaires on subjects to be taken 
up at the Conference had been distributed 
to the national committees, and replies were 
received from a number of countries. This 
material will be considered by the six com- 
missions to be set up at the Conference. 

The permanent committee was holding 
its first postwar meeting immediately pre- 
ceding the Conference, and there were meet- 
ings of the executive committee to outline 
the 1951 program of the organization. 

From July 28-30 the International Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work was also in 
session in Paris. 

The president of the International Con- 
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ference of Social Work is George E. Haynes, 
of England, and Fred K. Hoehler, of Illi- 
nois, is one of the vice-presidents. Other 
officers are Dr. René Sand, Brussels, hon- 
orary president; vice-presidents H. C. 
Chang, Lake Success, New York, Dr. J. M. 
Kumarappa, Bombay, India, F. H. Rowe, 
Melbourne, Australia, Dr. H. M. Sark, The 
Hague. The secretary-general of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work also serves 
as secretary-general of the International 
Conference. 


The American Association of University 
Women has announced that it has awarded 
a total of $51,650.00 in fellowships for ad- 
vanced research to thirty-two women. The 
projects for which the fellowships were 
granted show women “exploring the in- 
tricacies of electricity, the physical sciences 
and other fields traditionally men’s.” Only 
a few are in the conventional subjects usu- 
ally selected by women, such as literature, 
history, and education. The AAUW cites 
some typical projects: One woman will do 
research on a problem in electromagnetic 
theory and electric-circuit analysis. A re- 
search paleontologist will survey fossil 
brains in museums in America and in five 
European countries and will then write a 
book on paleoneurology. Research basic to 
an understanding of disturbance in muscu- 
lar co-ordination arising in polio will be car- 
ried on by another Fellow, who goes to 
Ghent, Belgium, and Stockholm, Sweden, 
for a study of micro-electrical stimulation 
and recording techniques as applied to spi- 
nal-cord and muscle physiology. 

It is a matter of regret that more foreign 
fellowships are not available for students 
from the schools of social welfare. Not only 
American but foreign social workers greatly 
need the experience of studying and under- 
standing the work of the social services in 
other countries. 


Sue Spencer, who has served as executive 
secretary of the AASSW for the last four 
years, has left the Association staff to be- 


Ail 


come director of the Nashville School of 
Social Work. 

Ann Elizabeth Neely, who has been as- 
sistant executive secretary during the last 
two years, is returning to the staff and will 
be acting executive secretary during the fall. 
On January 1, 1951, Katherine A. Kendall 
will become executive secretary, and Miss 
Neely will continue as assistant executive 
secretary. Mrs. Kendall is well known 
through her recent three years’ experience 
with the United Nations, where she was 
responsible for the UN study of social work 
training needs and programs in many parts 
of the world. She has also been a member of 
the federal Children’s Bureau staff and was 
engaged in facilitating the education and ob- 
servation programs of social workers from 
other countries. 

Miss Neely has spent the last four months 
as a member of the faculty at the New York 
School of Social Work, where she has par- 
ticipated in the faculty-wide curriculum 
study. Prior to her work with the AASSW 
she was a member of the National Board of 
the YWCA, serving as executive of the Per- 
sonnel and Training Department. 


As we go to press a National Conference 
on Aging is being held in Washington, D.C., 
called by the Federal Security Agency. Now 
that one-half of our population lives beyond 
the age of sixty-five, the problems of aging 
have become subjects of increased national 
importance. 


The National Institute of Mental Health 
of the Federal Security Agency reports that 
last year, for expanded community mental 
health programs, grants-in-aid were made to- 
taling $3,947,951.00 and that almost twenty 
consultants in FSA regional offices aided 
state mental health authorities in building 
up their state and local activities. Surveys of 
mental hospitals were made in six states, 
and basic mental health facility surveys 
were completed for the whole United States. 
For more trained mental health workers 
teaching conferences for clinical psycholo- 
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gists, psychiatric social workers, mental 
health nurses, and institutes for public 
health workers were aided by NIMH grants. 
Grants to training centers and stipends to 
graduate students, totaling $2,547,498.00, 
aided specilized mental health training. 
Forty-two medical schools used NIMH 
grants for basic undergraduate psychiatric 
instruction. For research NIMH research 
grants were approved to aid sixty-seven 
projects; twenty-nine research fellowships 
were given for further training and experi- 
ence in research technics. NIMH intra- 
mural research included studies of cortical 
depression and its relation to epilepsy and 
other convulsive disorders; the epidemiol- 
ogy of multiple sclerosis; and discovery of 
d-alpha-acetylmethadol (although itself ad- 
dicting) as apparently the most effective 
treatment yet found for morphine addiction. 
Research on community mental health pro- 
grams and public attitudes is in progress at 
the NIMH Phoenix (Ariz.) Mental Health 
Center. For better statistics the NIMH bio- 
metrics section worked on its mental-hos- 
pitals census and improved fact-gathering. 
For better information the film, ‘Preface to 
a Life,”’ was released; also numerous pam- 
phlets and reprints, exhibits, and reports for 
lay and professional education. 
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The latest survey of state mental hos- 
pitals by the National Institute of Mental 
Health shows overcrowding still on the in- 
crease. The 1948 census shows a 6 per cent 
increase in first admission rates over 1947. 
Throughout the year, over 600,000 persons 
—equal to the combined populations of Ne- 
vada and Montana—were patients in these 
hospitals. Attention is called to the drastic 
staff shortages in these institutions. The 
number of full-time physicians fell 53 per 
cent short of the number required to meet 
proper standards. Severe shortages are also 
seen in other types of specialized therapeutic 
workers, such as clinical psychologists, psy- 
chiatric social workers, nurses, and attend- 
ants. Patients aged sixty or over made up 
almost one-third of the first admissions. It 
is well known that the probability of being 
hospitalized for mental illness rises sharply 
in the later decades. However, the chances 
of being hospitalized reach a peak in the 
forties and then drop rapidly. Also note that 
data available for some states show a high 
turnover among elderly patients, since “the 
majority of patients on the rolls [are] a 
slowly accumulated residue of schizophrenic 
patients who enter during youth or early 
maturity and stay, in many cases, until the 
end of the life span.” 
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Practical Statistics in Health and Medical Work. 
By RutH Rice PurFer, Dr. P.H. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Series in Health Science, 1950. 
Pp. xiii+ 238. $3.75. 

Everyone concerned with the sound admin- 
istration and growth of programs in public 
health and medical care are indebted to Dr. 
Puffer for this book. They and their assistants 
will find here much that will inspire them as 
well as substantially aid them in attaining bet- 
ter statistical knowledge and control of their 
undertakings. The helpful qualities of this book 
are due in no small part to the excellent balance 
and integration maintained between (1) sketch- 
ing the problems of public health and medical 
care susceptible of statistical analysis, (2) re- 
viewing the contributions of statistical data 
made hitherto, and (3) describing statistical 
methods in clear and simple terms. This treat- 
ment heightens the sense of the immediate prac- 
tical usefulness of well-chosen statistical in- 
quiries and carries conviction as to the author’s 
solid base of experience on which much of the 
discussion rests. 

Dr. Puffer has been the director of statistical 
service of the Tennessee Department of Public 
Health since 1933 and is on the staff of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine of Vanderbilt 
Medical School. In these and other capacities, 
as reported by Dr. Hugo Muench in his intro- 
duction to the book and as evidenced in the bib- 
liographies accompanying its thirteen chapters, 
she has responded generously to the needs of ad- 
ministrators, epidemiologists, industrial hygien- 
ists, and others for guidance in the statistical 
analyses of their problems to the end that their 
resources in time and money would be more ef- 
fectively used. In 1946 Dr. Puffer received a 
special stimulus to assemble her knowledge and 
the fruits of her labors. She was invited by the 
University of Chile to give a series of lectures on 
public health statistics “with emphasis on prac- 
tical aspects rather than on theoretical prob- 
lems.”’ One suspects that this served as a most 
valuable crucible for the smelting down of large 
quantities of statistical ore. 

The first five chapters of the book are given 
over to somewhat general discussions of the 


aims and methods of statistical inquiries in pub- 
lic health and related subjects. There follow 
more detailed accounts of the methods used in 
making surveys, in analyzing data secured 
through routine examinations, and in scrutiniz- 
ing data from selected groups in the population 
as, for example, hospital patients. Four chapters 
are devoted to the methodology of studies in 
which either the whole population is brought 
under observation for a single condition (i.e., the 
spread of a given disease) for a limited or longer 
period of time or a group of persons are observed 
over an extended period. A chapter on the sick- 
ness surveys made in the United States since the 
early twenties, one on the development and 
utilization of industrial statistical data, and a 
final one on the ways in which statistical data 
have been used in several programs of health 
service and medical care, complete the volume. 
Although Dr. Puffer draws illustrations from 
a wide range of pertinent subject matter, she 
has turned repeatedly for them to the inquiries 
about tuberculosis, so that her book contains a 
good review of the more significant recent sta- 
tistical materials to be found on that disease. 
Among the subjects to which one wishes that 
Dr. Puffer had given more extended treatment 
is that of the family as a unit in the analysis of 
health conditions and the administration of 
public health and medical care. While Dr. Puf- 
fer has not ignored this subject, she has confined 
her references very largely to the studies of the 
transmission of infectious diseases to family 
members. The measurement of genetically 
transmitted predisposition to disease, as well as 
the health conditions influenced by family con- 
trolled environmental factors, such as nutrition, 
are subjects of growing importance. Doubtless 
the brevity of the references to these latter sub- 
jects, with the exception of the Kallman and 
Reisner study of genetic factors in tuberculosis, 
arises from the present sparsity of comprehen- 
sive statistical materials bearing on them. 
Careful and searching statistical analysis of 
conditions, with their underlying causes, as 
varied and complex as those encompassed under 
the terms of health or disease, in relation, not to 
individual persons but to families with their 
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variant compositions, is a highly complicated 
line of inquiry. But since it is in families that 
many of the controls of disease and disability 
must be exercised and the social and economic 
impact of disease is most destructively regis- 
tered, valid and feasible ways of studying these 
problems in terms of families must be found. 
Given a method of observation and appraisal of 
a family’s health status, it could be followed 
from year to year, and families found to have 
unusual amounts of remediable conditions could 
be spotted. Not only individual but family case 
finding is coming to be regarded as a promising 
lead to health improvement. Moreover, the 
proportion of families with health problems of 
the several types could be established, and the 
size of the public health job with family units 
better estimated. Probably the avenue into this 
type of study lies in the examination of the ex- 
perience of plans for medical care. As Dr. Puffer 
writes near the end of her book, “In several 
countries provisions have already been made for 
medical care for the population. The services 
rendered need to be studied. The effect of the in- 
troduction of preventive measures can be evalu- 
ated. Although it is often impossible to secure 
detailed data regarding an entire population 
covered by insurance for hospital or medical 
care, carefully planned and executed studies of a 
portion of the population can be carried out. 
Definitions, classifications, and sound analyses 
need to be undertaken. Longitudinal data are 
needed and the influence of many variables 
should be evaluated.” 

One hopes that Dr. Puffer will be able peri- 
odically to review in this practical and compact 
fashion the advances made in the statistics of 
public health and medical care and that her 
publishers for a long time will be bringing out 
new and revised editions of this unusually valu- 
able book. 

NEvA R. DEARDORFF 


Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York 


Here Is God’s Plenty: Reflections on American 
Social Advance. By Mary KINGSBURY 
Simxuovitcu. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. 184. $2.50. 

In her preface to Here Is God’s Plenty, Mary 

Kingsbury Simkhovitch states: 

This is not an autobiography. We do not live in 

a vacuum, and are not little clocks that tick away 

without reflection, judgment and conviction.... 
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These chapters are, then, essays, autobiographical in 
illustration, but to the end of adding one drop more 


of understanding of the things that have been the | 
structure of my life—the building in which I have | 


lived, if not my life itself. 


Drawing upon her more than eighty years of 
rich and varied experience, she illustrates her 
growth in spirit and in her philosophy of life, by 
tracing the influences upon her of education, of 


the arts, of religion, and by the interpretation of 7 
her active participation in work for better hous- | 


ing, recreational opportunities, human welfare, 
community organization, and politics. These are 
the topics of the chapters of her book; and, 
through her comments on life as she experienced 
it, one gains a vivid impression of her active, in- 
dependent, and creative mind, her intense love 


of people, her interest as wide as life itself, and | 


her charter for living, which has meaning for all. 
Her education through relationships to 
people—her family, her neighbors in a rural set- 


ting, her schoolmates, the neighborhood people : 
of a great city, the people of influence whom she | 


knew well—built in her the conviction that ‘to 
live in a group is a necessity for growth.” One 
sees this influence all through her academic life 


in Boston and later on in years abroad. The rela- | 
tionships of life became of great interest to her, | 


as did the necessity for discovering the facts 


that are basic to community living and growth. { 
She was constantly concerned to study further | 


so as to “interpret one’s experiences in the light 
of facts.” All through her life she has felt the im- 
portance of “imparting to others what one has 
learned,” “to learn not only by doing, but by 


teaching,” “to think and act in relation to the j 


total picture of our time.” 

Her early participation in the life of the Col- 
lege Settlement in New York in 1898 opened up 
a new world of thought and action to her, and 
her interest in better housing, in recreation for 


all, and in community organization continues | 


to this day. 

In 1902 she, with her husband and a few 
friends, “opened the doors of Greenwich House” 
on Jones Street in Greenwich Village, which 
have remained open ever since. The neighbor- 
hood, she came to feel, is the “‘social unit of our 
urban life.” The experience with her neighbors 
led her to develop the settlement with special 
emphasis upon community organization and 
upon drama, music, and the arts. The street life 
and home life of her neighbors broadened her 
acquaintance with the great need of decent 
housing programs, to which cause she has de- 
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voted many years of her life. Child welfare and 
health also became major concerns. Her service 
on many city and state committees and com- 
missions has given her opportunity to apply to 
the broad problems of social welfare, her inti- 
mate knowledge of the family life and problems 
of her local community. 

From the earliest days she has worked as part 
of the body politic, seeking reform through legis- 
lation, cultivating relationships which would 
make for more enlightened citizenship. She has 
maintained acquaintance with many individuals 
whose contribution to life has been vivid and 
challenging and of whom she gives rewarding 
word pictures. 

In this short review it is impossible to give an 
idea of the underlying philosophy of life which 
is woven into each page of her book. One can 
quote only a few statements out of the deep ex- 
perience of life which Mrs. Simkhovitch shares 
with us: 

It is everyone’s responsibility to give every 
neighbor a chance for participation in the social life 
of his own neighborhood, and to use his powers to the 
full. The amount of energy that is not yet unleashed 
is unknown, but that it exists within man, as well as 
nature’s atom, makes dogged patience an invaluable 
asset. 


Education deals with the living variables of crea- 
tive human beings,—it is a life-long process of learn- 
ing how to think and act in relation to the total pic- 
ture of our time. 


The settlement must be the nucleus of demo- 
cratic action. 


Unity through diversity is of the essence not only 
of our life as Americans, but also in the field of our 
wider world relationships. Unity can never be 
forced, for force only conceals differences. It is proc- 
ess never wholly fulfilled. 


Dynamic, vital living and thinking is the 
characteristic of Mrs. Simkhovitch’s life, which 
has been and is an inspiration to many, and her 
book embodies her spirit. 

Lea D. TAYLOR 
Chicago Commons 


Room for One More. By ANNA PERROTT ROSE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950. Pp. 
272. $2.75. 

Room for One More is a pleasant book, enter- 
tainingly and amusingly written, attractively 
printed, and rather charmingly illustrated. It is 


a story of a family in which three own children 
and three foster-children grew up together. Life 
in the Rose family was a rich and colorful ex- 
perience, and anyone reading the book must 
wish that he might have been one of these for- 
tunate children with such an adequate, under- 
standing mother and completely delightful, re- 
sourceful, and affectionate father. The “Winter 
Palace,” the family’s name for their town 
house, and the “Pumpkin Shell,” where they 
lived at the seaside, furnished the settings for 
the kind of life that is satisfying both for chil- 
dren and adults. I agree with Mrs. Rose’s father 
that children should be brought up by “a body 
of water” and own a pony and a sail boat—even 
one that was called the ‘“‘Washrag” and was said 
to deserve to be called the “Sieve.” But most 
families do not live that way. Such a setting, in- 
cluding the people and pets, seems a far cry 
from the ordinary folks in ordinary city flats or 
on work-a-day farms who are parents and fos- 
ter-parents to most children. 

While Mrs. Rose states that she had many 
problems with the children’s adjustment and 
describes the problems and writes intelligently 
about how she handled them, she somehow fails 
to convey the real seriousness of any of them. 
All Mrs. Rose’s children, own and foster, seem 
to have gone to college and got along well. Per- 
haps most children of even reasonably normal 
intelligence, placed in so rich and stimulating an 
environment as the Rose family offered, would 
be able to go to college, but not many of the 
foster-children whom agencies place have either 
the capacity or the interest or are stimulated by 
their foster-parents to this achievement. Com- 
pared with Mrs. Rose and her children, agency 
foster-parents and children are unexciting. Par- 
ticularly, Mrs. Rose slips over with too much 
ease the crucial dilemma of foster-family care— 
the sharing of a child between own and foster- 
parents. Relatives turn up only rarely and seem 
not very important to her foster-children. In 
fact, the only relative who actually came alive 
in the book was Jimmy John’s Aunt Victoria, 
and she did not look at all like the relatives so- 
cial agencies are used to working with as they 
try to place foster-children. 


She was his grand aunt. A tiny, little, old, gentle 
woman with snow white hair and a little woolly 
white shoulder shawl which he liked to pat. She 
would read him fairy stories and show him pictures 
and talk companionably to him when he occasionally 
visited her on a Sunday afternoon. When she was 
satisfied that he had found the right kind of home 
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with us, she said gently, “Now I can go in peace. I 
have prayed and prayed that John might be taken 
care of and now my prayers are answered.” She 
slipped away in her sleep soon after that, and Jimmy 
John was bereft. 


The immature, mentally and emotionally 
disturbed, divorced, separated, or warring par- 
ents who visit and upset foster-children in fos- 
ter-homes seem to present problems very differ- 
ent from Aunt Victoria in her white shawl. 

So, Mrs. Rose, although she paints an attrac- 
tive picture of family life, does not make much 
of a contribution toward solving the problem of 
how shared children can be brought up, how fos- 
ter-parents can be motivated to supplement and 
make up for the children’s own families, how 
foster-parents can help the children go back to 
their own families—often not very secure ones— 
better able to weather life because of their en- 
forced months or years of foster-placement. 

Mrs. Rose has nice but not very definite or 
concrete things to say about agencies and social 
workers who helped her. Perhaps it is impos- 
sible really to popularize social workers or fos- 
ter-family care, with all the confusing and too 
often saddening realities involved. However, 
since foster-care deals with children and Mrs. 
Rose’s book overflows with the richness of ex- 
periences with children, such a book as hers may 
be useful in furthering appreciation and under- 
standing of the joys of living with children and 
hence of foster-parenthood. 

ETHEL VERRY 
Chicago Child Care Society 


Canon Charles Kingsley: A Biography. By UNA 
Popre-HENNEsSy. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1949. Pp. 294. $3.00. 

Charles Kingsley, author of The Water 
Babies and Westward Hol! is also counted among 
the English social reformers for his association 
with the Christian Socialist movement and his 
interest in sanitation and better housing. He is 
not, it is true, a major figure among the great 
galaxy of English reformers, for he lacked the 
consistency of purpose essential to great 
achievement, and the author of this book criti- 
cally reviews his sporadic attempts to come to 
grips with the social problems of his day. 

She emphasizes throughout that Kingsley 
was a highly emotional person, frequently er- 
ratic in the positions that he took on public 
issues, and subject to periods of depressions. He 
could probably be labeled a neurotic personality 


today. One is inclined to think that Miss Pope- 
Hennessey is not too sympathetic toward the 
subject of her biography or at least not toward 
“his adoptive role of social reformer,” which 
she thinks detracted from his talents as a 
naturalist and possibly as a writer. 

In any event the book offers a well-rounded 
portrayal of Kingsley’s life and his many in- 
terests, fortunately written without psycho- 
logical analyses. We see him almost always 
embroiled in some controversy. As a clergyman 
of the Church of England who in spite of a 
serious speech impediment became famous as a 
speaker and writer, a favorite of Queen Vic- 
toria, and for a brief time tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, he was nevertheless denied preferment 
until a short time before his death. Except for 
Wesiward Hol, Water Babies, and a few of his 
verses, his writings were generally regarded as 
subversive and his public activities as radical. 
He died following his American lecture tour, 
worn out and old at fifty-six, just as he was 
about to settle down as Canon of Westminster 
Abbey, the high position for which his devoted 
wife Fanny had worked so long. 

Throughout his adult life Kingsley was 
deeply moved by the sufferings and injustices 
of the Victorian period. During the Chartist 
agitation he impulsively declared himself a 
Chartist, but, as he had little interest or faith 
in political action, he turned to Christian So- 
cialism as a more peaceful solution. Though he 
was only one of the outstanding personalities 
identified with this short-lived effort, it was 
Kingsley who drafted the program for Chris- 
tian Socialism under the pseudonym “Parson 
Lot.” But it was largely through his writing 
that Kingsley was most useful, although like 
Dickens he had no effective solution to offer. 

Among his earlier books, which are seldom 
read today, Yeast was a propaganda novel that 
drew attention to the wretched conditions of 
the rural laborers. This was followed by another 
novel Alton Locke, stimulated by Kingsley’s 
visit to one of London’s slums. The effects of 
the cholera epidemic, the sweatshops, and the 
total blight of the area horrified Kingsley. As a 
result of this experience he became passionate 
about sanitary reform and was perhaps most 
effective in his talks and pamphlets on this 
subject. As to Alton Locke, Miss Pope-Hennessy 
states that this is the one novel which a student 
of social conditions of the Victorian era cannot 
afford to miss. 


Tulane University ELIZABETH WISNER 
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Handbuch der Sozialen Arbeit der Schweiz. Edit- 
ed by Dr. Emma STEIGER. 4th ed. Zurich, 
Switzerland: Schweizerische Gemeinniitzige 
Gesellschaft, 1948. Pp. xii+563; 2 vols. in 1. 
Sf. 42. 

This manual is the result of the collaboration 
of several experts and constitutes a comprehen- 
sive and well-organized report on various as- 
pects of social work in Switzerland; and it was 
made possible through the support of the oldest 
Swiss nonprofit organization in the field of so- 
cial work. 

While each of the two volumes deals with the 
same subject matter, they differ organizational- 
ly, Volume I being a survey of social work and 
Volume II containing reference materials. The 
chapter headings are the same in both volumes, 
but Volume I has a topical arrangement, where- 
as Volume II is tabular and follows an alpha- 
betic sequence within each chapter. 

The following chapter headings give a picture 
of the contents of the book and also convey an 
idea of the breadth of the concept of social work 
in Switzerland. The topics include youth serv- 
ices, which range from infant-care programs to 
vocational and educational services for adoles- 
cents, family services, and the aged. Several 
chapters are devoted to assistance programs, 
health services, and adult education. Special 
groups are covered in the chapters on “aid to 
people who deviate from the social order and 
protection of society from them,” services for 
the employed and the self-employed, assistance 
programs “for and by women,” programs for the 
armed services and migration services. The spe- 
cial Swiss character of the work is revealed by 
the chapter on social services abroad and shows 
the particular problems with which Switzerland 
has long been faced as a neutral country and an 
asylum for refugees. An introductory chapter on 
social work which deals with the nature, aims, 
and methods of Swiss social work and a conclud- 
ing chapter, which is devoted to an exposé of the 
professional personnel and the religious organi- 
zations in social work, round out the picture. 

The manual has a twofold purpose. The sur- 
vey part, Volume I, which appeared in German 
only, is to portray the total field of social work 
scientifically, “in order to indicate the general 
design as well as the relationships, to afford the 
specialist insight into other aspects of social 
work and to give an introduction into social 
work and its problems to the social scientist as 
well as the politician, the educator as well as the 
minister, the physician as well as the adminis- 


trator who all again and again come in touch 
with social work. Volume II, which is trilingual 
and serves the needs of social work personnel in 
the Italian, French, and German community, 
aims to provide the practitioner with the means 
of getting acquainted with and oriented to “the 
legal bases, the officials and offices, and the 
thousands of organizations and institutions of 
social work.” 

For the American reader and the one inter- 
ested in comparative social work these volumes 
fulfil the additional purpose of acquainting him 
with the breadth of the scope of social work in 
Switzerland, make him realize that questions of 
social policy and the socio-economic and legal 
approach are much more in evidence than they 
are here. By their authoritativeness these two 
volumes not only serve as worthwhile reference 
materials for the practitioner and the social 
scientist here and abroad, but they also contrib- 
ute to the world literature of social work. They 
make one wish that a work of similar magnitude 
and ingenuity in design and execution could 
some day be undertaken in the United States. 


WERNER W. BoEHM 


Department of Social Work 
University of Wisconsin 


Human Relations in Modern Industry. By R. F. 
TREDGOLD, M.A., M.D., D.P.M. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 192. $2.50. 

This small volume attempts to define some 
problems of personnel and then to orientate the 
facts of psychology to these same human prob- 
lems that beset and slow down production in 
industry. 

The first paragraph in the Introduction de- 
fines the limits of the book and explains the rea- 
son why it was written: ““This book consists of 
a number of chapters, the basis of each of which 
was provided by one of a series of lectures in 
courses on Human Relations in Industry at Rof- 
fey Park held in 1947-1948. The lectures were 
designed to stimulate group discussion and not 
intended by any means to be regarded as 
authoritative pronouncements, for indeed we 
had no authority to pronounce.” 

This book is a useful reference guide to hu- 
man problems in industry—simple, direct and 
fundamental. It does not pretend to give all the 
techniques necessary to solve industrial prob- 
lems but rather it suggests the extent of these 
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problems in industry, explores the causes, and 
suggests remedies. 

It could well be recommended to a director 
of training who has to sell the warehouse fore- 
man on the necessity for the use of human rela- 
tions in industry. It would also be useful to 
small industries where the concept of the values 
of these directions has been slow in being ac- 
cepted. In these and many other areas it would 
be a very helpful handbook. 

The content of the book emphasizes the goals 
to be reached rather than techniques, although 
techniques are discussed. The book stresses first 
the problem of the importance of good human 
relations, since it is more important to produc- 
tion to develop this attitude than to try to cre- 
ate attitudes by mere authority. 

What then are the barriers to a good mental 
outlook in industry? What are our mental 
blocks such as repressions, conflicts, projections, 
dissociations, and fantasies? What are the 
causes of the above and how do they affect pro- 
duction? The book goes on to a discussion of the 
motivating forces that cause men to work and 
what satisfactions people get out of working, for, 
if we understand motivations, we can more 
readily understand why men fail to give their 
full energy to the productive process. 

What qualities does a man need to be a lead- 
er? How would you develop leadership in a 
group? How would you help your supervisor do 
a better job? All these are practical problems of 
the Personnel Department. How would you 
stimulate a foreman to think in terms of human 
values and to know in general what to do in a 
tense situation involving personal feelings? 
Techniques are suggested such as job instruc- 
tions, joint consultation, plans of greater securi- 
ty for men and better selection to help a super- 
visor. 

Turning from these general problems, the 
author spends some chapters on psychological 
and psychiatric information on neuroses and 
mental disorders and suggests certain ways of 
handling them such as counseling, reassurance, 
general advice, or teamwork. 

This book is a simple explanation of some of 
the problems of human behavior as it affects in- 
dustry; but to the trained psychologist or the 
able personnel man, it would be of little help. 

One of the more recent developments in deal- 
ing with men and their problems is known as the 
Conference Method. This is the technique of 
throwing out leading questions and by the art 
of good leadership of getting men and women to 


discuss the various aspects of a problem and 
then come to a kind of a generalization—arrived 
at by men and women themselves and not im- 
posed from the top. When free men make their 
own decisions without pressure from above they 
then carry out these decisions in a manner that 
produces more goods or services. 

This then was the purpose of the lectures, to 
get men to think about the problems of human 
relations, to understand some of the causes of 
both good and bad relationships and then to 
consider some of the techniques for achieving 
the results desired. 

To the practical psychologist the volume is 
“repeat information”; in the college classroom 
it might be used for collateral reading; but for 
the practical training director who has the prob- 
lem of getting a foreman in a warehouse or a 
steel mill to think about human relations and 
the need for their adoption, the volume should 
be of very great help. 

LESLIE P. BEEBE 
Connecticut College 


Introduction to Social Science. By GEorcE C. 
ATTERBURY, JoHN L. AvBLE, ELcINn F. 
Hunt, PETER MAsIko, Jr. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. Pp. 819. $5.00. 

This is a revised edition of the first of two 
volumes published in 1941 by certain members 
of the social science staff of the Chicago City 
Junior College. The two volumes embody the 
outcome of thirteen years’ experimentation 
with a social science survey ‘course required of 
all freshmen. Volume II, dealing with political 
and governmental organization and functioning, 
will appear in revised form shortly. 

Strictly speaking this book is not and could 
not be an “Introduction to Social Science” as a 
systematic and integrated body of thought. 
Rather, it is an introduction to social thinking 
or to the various social sciences largely by way 
of an analysis of those social problems today 
most significant and representative. Thus in 
this volume one finds chapters on the family, 
racial and cultural relations, health, housing, 
leisure and recreation, personal adjustment, in- 
dustrial relations, the position of agriculture and 
of the consumer. The authors made two depar- 
tures from the problem approach. The first five 
chapters deal with the general nature of the so- 
cial sciences and of social life and with the cir- 
cumstances that give rise to social problems. 
This seems sound and wholly to be desired. Less 
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desirable if not undesirable is the second depar- 
ture found in the chapters describing in general 
terms how our economic system works. The re- 
viewer is inclined to believe that interest and 
understanding of basic issues would have been 
enhanced if the sound grasp of economic essen- 
tials found there had been applied wholly to the 
analysis of three or four basic problems, such as 
movements in the level of income and employ- 
ment, monopolistic restrictions, the income dis- 
tribution, and the fundamental issues between 
free enterprise and some kind of planning. 

The reviewer believes this book would serve 
well the purpose for which it is intended, al- 
though the critical eyes of good teachers and 
good students will find some statements that 
should be altered in the next printing. For ex- 
ample, “Until society can provide what Ameri- 
cans believe is a proper standard of living thrift 
and proper budgeting may help stretch the fam- 
ily income” (p. 196), “More American families 
are now living ‘doubled up’ than ever before” 
(p. 364), “Since there is a greater tendency for 
men to remarry than for women, there are al- 
most twice as many widows as widowers” (p. 
660), “The average farm family adds to its total 
income as much as 70 percent by consuming its 
own farm produce” (p. 667), “An Institute for 
Consumer Education has been established at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri” (p. 784). 


Haze Kyrkx 
University of Chicago 


A Survey of American Government. An abridg- 
ment of Government and Politics in the United 
States with new material. By HAROLD ZINK. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. x-+809. 
$4.75. 

Government and Liberty: The American System. 
By Wi11t1am Bearp. Garden City, New 
York: Halycon House, 1947. Pp. x+362. 
$2.00. 

There are several difficulties involved in the 
attempt, which both these works make, to pre- 
sent a pithy but comprehensive explanation of 
the distribution and operation of political power 
in the United States. In view of the increasing 
authority and scope of administrative agencies 
on all levels of government, to what extent 
should the emphasis be shifted away from a 
description of electoral and statutory procedure 
to a consideration of executive bureaus on all 
levels of government? To what extent should 


the numerous informal and unofficial influences 
on government be treated at the expense of an 
enumeration of the powers of officers of govern- 
ment? Further, is the American system to be 
defined in terms of the kind of life and society 
it produces, or in terms of the machinery by 
which it operates? 

Both these volumes concern themselves 
somewhat with administrative agencies, prob- 
lems produced by unintended or unofficial seats 
of power, and the kind of society that this 
democracy presumes and produces. Yet the 
emphasis, by and large, is “old-fashioned”— 
the focus is on machinery, formally enumerated 
powers, legal rights, etc. In my opinion this is 
all to the good. Democracy, as a government, 
is essentially a procedure, a way of reaching 
agreement and effecting action: it does not pre- 
suppose a particular doctrine: it is essentially a 
framework in which decisions may be made, not 
a doctrine that predetermines what decisions or 
actions will be best. Hence the primarily con- 
stitutional approach of these two works affords, 
I think, the proper introduction to the Ameri- 
can System. Indeed, to “modernize” the ap- 
proach by focusing exclusively on the social 
and economic qualities of our democracy would 
be to run the danger, in a significant sense, of 
distorting the meaning of democratic institu- 
tions, for such institutions mean, in part, that 
citizens may change their social and economic 
institutions. 

Mr. Zink’s A Survey of American Govern- 
ment is the more scholarly of the two, but only 
in the sense that its bibliographies are exten- 
sive, its treatments relatively detailed, and its 
outline indicated at each step of the way. In 
addition, it is more liberal in the use of visual 
aids. Mr. Beard tends to relate issues of govern- 
ment more directly, and perhaps more dramati- 
cally, to a wide scope of the citizen’s problems. 
His work generally aims at the lay reader more 
than at the student seeking a foundation on 
which to build in political science. Both works, 
however, are suitable for either type of reader. 

So far as social service directly is concerned, 
neither of these works would be adequate for 
information on governmental institutions con- 
cerned in some way with social welfare. Such 
federal agencies are dealt with only in a general 
way, and of course there is no treatment of the 
agencies of any particular state or municipality: 
only the prevailing and general characteristics 
of frequent types of state and municipal agencies 
are described. Either of the volumes could be 








useful for one concerned with social service, 
however, for they adequately set forth the 
complex context in which the agencies of social 
welfare function. 

HAROLD ZYSKIND 
University of Chicago 


American Immigration Policy—A Reappraisal. 
Edited by Witttam S. BERNARD. CAROLYN 
ZELENY, HENRY MILLER, Assistant Editors. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xx+ 
341. $4.00. 

This book, which is published under the 
sponsorship of the National Committee on Im- 
migration Policy and is based on researches car- 
ried out under its auspices, opens with a brief, 
competent survey of our current immigration 
laws and regulations. The next five chapters, 
which deal with the economic effects of immi- 
gration and the adjustment of immigrants, aim 
to refute the often heard charges that immi- 
grants lower the American standard of living, 
that they take away jobs from native workers, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, for those be- 
longing to the so-called “‘new immigration” and 
non-whites to adjust to the American way of 
life, etc. 

In these respects, of course, this book does 
not differ essentially from various others in this 
field which hold that immigration has, on the 
whole, been a benefit to this country. The ex- 
tensively documented account of the quota sys- 
tem, which for the last twenty-five years has 
regulated and restricted American immigration, 
and the thoughtful evaluation of the results and 
by-products of the quota system is, however, a 
new and important contribution. Of consider- 
able interest also is the chapter that contains in- 
formation about the experiences of other nations 
with immigration and the sections that discuss 
population trends and the effect of immigration 
on population, postwar migration, and the ref- 
ugee and displaced persons problems. 

Since, as the subtitle indicates, this book is a 
reappraisal of our immigration policy, conclu- 
sions and recommendations constitute an im- 
portant feature of it. Outstanding among the 
recommendations is one urging the elimination 
from our immigration laws—for instance from 
the national origins quotas—of all discrimina- 
tory provisions which are the outgrowth of ra- 
cial superiority myths. They have no place, the 
book emphasizes, in a democratic society and 
are wholly inconsistent with our efforts to pro- 
mote international peace and goodwill. 
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Several other recommendations deal with the 
quota system. Our present national origins law 
is said to have achieved its twofold original pur- 
pose:—that is, a sharp reduction of immigration 
and a preponderance of immigrants from north- 
ern and western Europe. Nevertheless, it may 
be questioned whether the law has not created 
more problems than it has solved. Scrapping of 
the whole quota method is not recommended, 
although, as mentioned above, it is recommend- 
ed that discriminatory features be eliminated. 
The book does urge a re-examination and re- 
consideration “in the light of our present 
deeper understanding of human relations and 
the changed conditions of the modern world.” 
As is pointed out, our current immigration poli- 
cy is largely the outgrowth of that wave of iso- 
lationism which swept this country after World 
War I. American public opinion has long since 
repudiated isolationism and the United States 
has accepted international responsibility. This 
applies to immigration also and the United 
States ‘“‘should set an example to other nations 
by liberalizing its own policy.” 


MARIAN SCHIBSBY 
Fillmore, California 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man. By 
Davin E. Roserts. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1950. Pp. 161. $3.00. 


The author describes this book “as an at- 
tempt to move in the direction of a synthesis be- 
tween psychotherapy and Christian theology.” 
For “in personal experience with both psycho- 
therapists and theologians'I have found that the 
chief obstacle is the provincialism that attends 
expertness . . . consequently it is almost impos- 
sible to find language about psychotherapy that 
a theologian can understand and vice versa, let 
alone to find language which is intelligible to a 
layman in both fields. This book is intended in- 
sofar as possible to reach all three groups of 
readers” (p. xiii). 

Whether or not ministers in active service 
may be regarded as “theologians,” it is likely 
that they will be more interested in, and helped 
by, the book than either “secular” psychothera- 
pists or laymen. The latter, while profiting 
greatly by the lucid, human, practical second 
chapter, ‘““The Need for Therapy,” and the very 
informing third chapter, “How Therapy 
Works,” may get befogged in the succeeding 
chapters on “The Image of God,” “‘Moralism,” 
“Bondage to Sin,” “Static Views of Salvation,” 
“A Dynamic View of Salvation,” etc. The 
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“secular” psychotherapist, though conceding 
the scientific soundness and mature wisdom of 
the second and third chapters, may lay aside the 
book after he is halfway through the following 
theological chapters because of growing resent- 
ment over Dr. Roberts’ quiet but constant in- 
sistence that therapy which is not implicitly if 
not explicitly colligated with traditional Chris- 
tian doctrines is inadequate. Such insistence is 
explained, of course, by Dr. Roberts’ position as 
an Associate Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, where he has developed 
the thought of this book in the process of teach- 
ing future Protestant ministers the methods of 
pastoral counselling. In spite of the fact that 
Union is a maelstrom of theological controversy, 
provoked by the Barth-Brunner-Niebuhr reac- 


_tionaries in conflict with naturalist/humanist 


influences from Columbia University and else- 
where, Dr. Roberts himself sounds very liberal 
and his cautioning words against the possible 
obstacles to good therapy from the pessimism, 
passivism, fatalism of the reactionaries sound 
much like the protests of Channing against the 
Calvinism of his day. He is so liberal, in fact, 
that he defines his work in surprisingly human- 
ist terms: ‘The therapist is a symbol of some- 
thing much greater than himself, namely the 
drive toward fellowship, wholeness and honesty 
which is deeply rooted in human life” (p. 53); 
“psychotherapy provides a situation in which 


he (the patient) can be completely honest with 
himself and his fellow human beings” (p. 33). 

For healing, the patient “needs some one who 
believes in him” (p. 53) and will help him to 
exert his latent capacities for responsibly and 
confidently trying “to reach highest freedom 
not by asserting one’s own interests against the 
world but by devoting ourselves in fellowship to 
a way of life which reaches personal fulfillment 
along with and partly through the fulfillment of 
others” (p. 135). 

This seems to the reviewer to be the language 
of humanitarian naturalism, or of evangelical hu- 
manism at their practical best and not substan- 
tially different from Jesus’ own commitment 
(Luke IV:18). Moreover, Dr. Roberts con- 
ceives of his work in a large way; not only does 
it salvage the individual but may prove a social 
prophylaxis against leader megalomania and 
mass hysteria in the future (pp. 6-8). His em- 
phasis on the indispensability of certain much- 
disputed tenets of Christian theology seems to 
the reviewer adventitious and inconsistent; his 
disparagement of naturalist/humanist therapy, 
for all his scrupulous efforts to be fair (cp pp. 
144, 84), is an unfortunate polemical limitation 
of an otherwise scholarly, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, clarifying book. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
The Meadville Theological School 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Psychiatry for Social Workers. By LAwson G. Low- 
REY, M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. 2d ed. Pp. xiii+385. $4.50. 

In this second edition the author has revised each 
chapter, adding new material and emphasizing to a 
greater extent the medical and social implications of 
each mental disease, disorder, or personality dis- 
turbance. Thus this book fulfils in greater measure 
the purpose of the first volume, that of helping social 
workers to recognize specific conditions and to know 
their general import. 

Notable additions are a section on psychosomatic 
conditions in the chapter on the neurosis and a chap- 
ter entitled ““‘The Social Worker and Treatment.” 
The latter briefly indicates the nature of social work 
treatment, without discussing the role of the social 
worker in therapy. The author presents several forms 
of psychotherapy, as persuasion, suggestion, hypno- 
sis, hypnoanalysis, play techniques, group therapy, 
and psychoanalysis, indicating in each the general 
features of the method and in some instances the 
mental and emotional conditions to which it is best 
suited. More useful to social workers than in the 
first edition is the section in chapter ii on psychologi- 


cal examinations, which has been rewritten to em- 
phasize the use of test results in evaluating the dy- 
namics of personality functioning. 

The reviewer repeats her evaluation of the first 
edition in stating that the author’s discussion of the 
place of the social worker in dealing with mental and 
emotional conditions reflects his long collaborative 
and consultant relationship with social workers in 
clinics and social agencies, in that it is oriented to 
their capacities and function. Because of this, the 
book could be used profitably by many psychiatrists 
as an aid in referring cases and in sharing or delegat- 
ing responsibility. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


The Individual and Society. By Evan L. LEwts. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. 111. $3.00. 
The thesis of Professor Lewis’ timely and impor- 

tant book is this—that human progress demands 

both co-operation and organization of individuals 
and nations with common ends. The supreme value 
of the individual and his right to complete develop- 
ment of his personality, that is, of all his capacities 
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and potentialities, must receive far more recognition 
by societies and governments than it now does, even 
in so-called “democratic countries.” Institutions and 
organizations of all types under just laws exist, of 
course, to meet and satisfy the needs, economic and 
spiritual, of the individuals in the given community. 
But, on the other hand, the developed and mature 
individual needs a developed and healthy society. 
Totalitarianism is reactionary, not progressive. De- 
mocracy in politics is not complete or adequate, nor 
is economic justice all we hope and seek to achieve. 
“The end is social justice.”” Democratic leaders with 
a well-developed social conscience are urgently need- 
ed today if that end is to be attained. Slavery, op- 
pression and exploitation, the results of ignorance, 
undue acquisitiveness and shortsighted selfishness, 
must be gradually eliminated and eradicated. 

Despite terrible wars and their discouraging 
aftermath, there is reasonable hope for civilized hu- 
manity if certain beginnings, the UN among them, 
are reinvigorated and perfected. Confusion in moral 
and social thought can be, and indeed is being, dis- 
pelled by sound and enlightened groups now working 
for peace and world government. 

These central ideas are well elaborated and for- 
mulated in the volume. History and other social sci- 
ences are ably and skilfully drawn upon for illustra- 
tions of them. 

One paragraph is a strange paradox—that on 
China and her emperor. Surely Professor Lewis has 
heard of the Chinese revolution, Sun Yat Sen, the 
rise, growth, and wonderful success of the agrarian 
and social movement misnamed “‘communist.” This 
paragraph must have been written years ago, but 
why was it used without drastic revision? 


Victor S. YARROS 


Twilight in India. By GERVEE BARONTE. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xix+ 382. $3.75. 


‘Ask any Hindu to explain his religion, and he 
will wander off” are the opening words of the Intro- 
duction to this volume. Again, ‘‘India can never be 
a nation until Hinduism with its superstitions and 
beastly rites is wiped out.” This is indeed the author’s 
thesis. As the publishers quote him in their Philo- 
sophical Publications for Fall, 1949, the book “‘ treats 
mainly of Hinduism, the most hopeless conglomera- 
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tion of superstitions since the world began.” This 
means that no perspective is given. The author 
seems scarcely aware of any changes in India in the 
last five years. “India has no place in the world to- 
day” is but one example. 

When this reviewer asked Gandhi how best to in- 
terpret India to Americans, he instantly replied, 
‘Not like Catherine Mayo in Mother Indial” Twi- 
light in India is much more crowded than the Mayo 
book with shocking stories and ‘‘horrors,”’ so that it 
might stir up extreme resentment toward Americans 
as well as fan anti-Hindu prejudices here. However, 
it has such an obvious bias that probably it will not 
be given enough attention to do much harm. One 
suspects the author’s motivation was emotional—a 
dislike of everything in India. Apparently he collect- 
ed innumerable facts and heard a great many stories 
about India but was unable—or unwilling—to ana- 
lyze, organize, or evaluate them. 

The book seems to have so many recognized in- 
accuracies that the reader suspects that it contains 
many others. For example, India’s literacy is given 
as 2 per cent (far too low), while 7,000 is mentioned 
as the number of her villages, which number 700,- 
ooo. The appearance of this footnote seems incred- 
ible: ‘‘It was reported on the American radio that the 
wife of Gandhi was forcibly restrained by the wife 
of the Governor when she tried to throw herself on 
her husband’s funeral pyre.”” Had Mr. Baronte not 
read of her death before Gandhi got his last freedom? 

‘Sex is the keynote of Indian life.” Although 
there are myriads of statues and bas relief of gods 
and goddesses in India, nearly all the eleven plates 
which illustrate this book appear to have been se- 
lected for the purpose of arousing the reader’s dis- 
gust, with bald sex displays or physical cruelties. The 
first three chapters are entitled, “The Lingam,” 
“Blood Sacrifices,” ‘‘Tortures.”” The succeeding 
chapters on various castes (often really sub-castes) 
seem to feature customs that are repulsive. The 
author often fails to make distinctions between 
castes and hill tribes and between life 3,000 years 
ago and now. 

To one who has known Hindu men and women of 
lofty character, culture, and intelligence, and who 
has found gold nuggets in Hindu writings, Mr. 
Baronte’s book will be a genuine disappointment. 


Hazet E. Foster 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
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Training Rural Leaders. By the Foop AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. Washington, D.C., August 1949. (For 
sale by Columbia University Press, New 
York.) Pp. vi+136. $1.50. 

This fascinating document is a report, largely 
the work of Dr. Yang Hsin-Pao of the Rural 
Welfare Division of FAO. It covers a study 
made in 1948 of Shantan Bailie School in Kansu 
Province, China. This school was established in 
1944 for the training of leaders for the Chinese 
industrial co-operative movement. 

The report opens with a concise and moving 
statement describing the poverty of the rural 
people of China, the human and economic prob- 
lems aggravated by the Sino-Japanese War 
(1937-45), and the origin of the industrial co- 
operative movement which aimed toward an 
economic and social revolution in China by 
peaceful and democratic methods. 

The immediate problems confronting China 
in making the transition to a modern industrial 
economy are stated as: “how to obtain funds for 
large-scale capital investment; how to build up 
a reserve of skilled technicians and able admin- 
istrators; how to overcome the social and politi- 
cal instability that defeats any systematic plan- 
ning and implementation for industrial develop- 
ment.” Also, the Chinese people are thought 
not quite ready psychologically to accept indus- 
trialization. The industrial co-operative move- 
ment was not intended as a substitute for large- 
scale industrialization but “to make use of hu- 
man and material resources in areas of Chinese 
life’ that such industrialization would not 
reach. 

The rise of the co-operative movement, be- 
tween 1937 and 1948, is traced by the author, 
and the causes of its decline are examined. 
Among other factors, that of the lack of trained 
leadership was found to be important. Between 
1940 and 1946 a number of short training 
courses, called “Bailie Schools” in honor of an 
American missionary who had envisioned the 
movement, were developed, but they did not 
adequately meet the need for leadership. Rewi 
Alley, a New Zealander, who had gone to China 


in 1926 and who had served for twelve years as 
factory inspector for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, was employed as field director in 1938 
by the Association for the Advancement of 
Chinese Cooperatives. It was Mr. Alley who 
proposed “the establishment of a technical or 
industrial school in a typically poor backward 
village, where, by applying cooperative ideals 
and techniques to local materials, a practical 
method of meeting the social and economic 
needs of the people could be demonstrated.” It 
was to be different from the conventional 
schools and was to relate education directly to 
rural welfare. 

The story of the struggle to initiate the proj- 
ect and of the hardships endured by staff and 
students is well told. Financially, the school has 
been dependent largely upon foreign funds 
(about 20 per cent of which came through 
UNRRA) and upon its own production of mate- 
rials. The school is training organizers and 
technicians for village industrial co-operatives. 
Training programs include classwork in Chinese 
language and culture; English; and technical 
subjects combined with workshop practice in 
twenty-one industrial and agricultural training 
divisions, each carrying out a specific project. 
Each division is a co-operative, and an integral 
part of the training is the experience in group- 
life in co-operation. The school is governed by a 
student council and a supervisory committee 
made up of students and by the circuit commit- 
tee, composed of the student chairman of the 
supervisory committee and certain members of 
the administrative staff. 

Problems of staff selection, selection of stu- 
dents, organization of the school, and its rela- 
tionships with the village and province are dis- 
cussed, and methods are evaluated in the report. 
There were 314 students receiving training when 
the study was made, 304 boys and 1o girls. 
Many were from previous Bailie Schools and 
from orphanages, but the later admissions have 
been made by the headmaster, who believes that 
the children should come from poor families and 
that none of them should harbor an “ambition 
to become an official, a white-collar worker, or 
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a scholar” and that each must have had previ- 
ous technical experience. 

Not much is reported concerning the social 
life, attitudes, family or intra-school relation- 
ships of the students, but it is obvious that all 
have been so deprived that the opportunity to 
live at the school while earning an education, 
even though food and clothing are limited and 
the work is hard, represents relatively a much 
higher standard than has heretofore been known 
to them. Since the plan involves an eight-year 
educational program, no class had yet left the 
school, but the most advanced group was al- 
ready showing potentialities for leadership 
positions. 

A final chapter sets forth certain general 
principles useful to others who may wish to de- 
velop similar educational projects in underde- 
veloped or exploited rural areas. In closing, the 
report indicates that there was some anxiety on 
the part of the author concerning the future of 
the school because of the possibility of political 
interference, but, barring that, there was confi- 
dence that here was an experiment of potential 
value not alone to China but to other countries 
as well. 

GRACE BROWNING 
Division of Social Service 
Indiana University 


Military Psychiatric Social Work. (Department 
of the Army Technical Manual TM 8-241.) 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950. Pp. iv+5o. $0.20. 

This manual fulfils its purpose ably in pre- 
senting the basic principles and fundamental 
concepts of military psychiatric social work and 
in describing certain methods that can be ap- 
plied to effect their use. 

Social workers have wondered about the 
place of social case work in a military setting 
and have been concerned as to its effects upon 
social work practice. The basic differences are 
made clear. Much that is highly valued in social 
case work is conserved. Certain values, how- 
ever, are threatened through the nature of the 
relationship of the recipient to the helping 
agency. It is stated that 


the individual soldier exists for the Army. His needs 
and desires must conform to its primary mission 
of success in combat. Upon this concept must be 
based any attempts to help him resolve his situation- 
al conflicts. This factor is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of military psychiatric social work. To 
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it the military psychiatric social worker must adapt 
his social work procedures, goals and techniques. 

Among other areas the aspect of confiden- 
tiality is effected. The principles of confiden- 
tiality adhere closely to those in social agency 
practice, the essential difference, modifying 
them decisively in certain instances, lies in this 
fact that the Army as agency regards the indi- 
vidual as its servant, whereas the social agency 
exists to serve the individual. Hence informa- 
tion shared with agency that is military person- 
nel is used for agency, that is, Army purposes. 
Consequently the individual’s confidences may 
be used against him. In spite of the fact that 
every effort is made to respect his right to self- 
determination through advising him of the pos- 
sible consequences of talking, the individual 
who cannot protect himself cannot be pro- 
tected. In the last analysis differential treat- 
ment, particularly in the use of the environment 
for the development of the individual as well as 
respect for his rights to and capacity for self- 
determination, are greatly circumscribed. 

Chapters iii and iv on the duties of the case 
worker and on interviewing are exceptionally 
well written. They should be useful in inservice 
training programs in other settings, provided 
they are used as teaching material rather than 
as a manual in the hands of the practitioner. 
The principles and concepts of social case-work 
practice do not lend themselves to a technical 
manual for rule-of-thumb application. This 
pamphlet has certain values for teachers else- 
where in considering the effects of an authori- 
tarian setting on practice and also as a sys- 
tematic presentation of certain aspects of social 
case-work process. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


University of Chicago 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Division of 
Parole of the Executive Depar ment, State 
of New York, January 1, 1948 to December 
31, 1948. (Legislative Document, 1949, 
No. 32.) Albany, 1949. Pp. 212. 

This is a thorough and competent annual 
report which describes the work of the na- 
tion’s largest parole agency. During the past 
decade, the New York reports have been far 
better than those of any other state, espe- 
cially in the amount of information present- 
ed and in the honest reporting of all the 
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facts. While many parole systems are con- 
tent to present their work in terms of the un- 
realistic standard of go or 95 per cent “suc- 
cesses,” the New York agency has sufficient 
maturity to report its activities in full and to 
give adequate and detailed statistics as to 
what actually happens to those who are su- 
pervised on parole. 

This is the eleventh year in which statis- 
tics have been given showing the status of 
parolees five years after their release from 
institutions. During 1944, 1,682 persons 
were released to supervision. In the ensuing 
five years 700 persons were removed from 
the group because of the expiration of the 
maximum period of supervision or because 
of death. There were 626 persons listed as 
delinquent at some time during the five-year 
period. Of these, 170 were convicted of felo- 
nies, 128 were convicted of misdemeanors, 
132 had absconded, 62 were arrested but not 
convicted, and 134 were declared delinquent 
for violation of parole rules and regulations. 
Thus, while more than a third of the original 
group released were delinquent for one rea- 
son or another, only about one-tenth were so 
seriously delinquent as to be convicted of 
felonies. This year marks a departure from 
the previous practice of reporting these de- 
linquencies in terms of percentages. This is 
desirable on technical grounds because, 
through releases from supervision, the base 
for percentages is constantly diminishing, 
and the computation would fail to take into 
account the varying periods during which 
those originally released might technically 
become delinquent. In addition, this avoids 
invidious comparisons with other states 
which are less careful in reporting violations 
or which boost “success” percentages by 
comparing violations during a given year 
with the total number under supervision 
during that year, including those who were 
released during the late months of the same 
year. 

This Report contains a good description of 
the service units which were established dur- 
ing the year at the Elmira and Bedford re- 
formatories and at the New York State Vo- 
cational Institution. Based on the experi- 


ence with a similar service unit previously in 
operation at Walkill, these units are estab- 
lished jointly by the Department of Correc- 
tion and the Division of Parole “to provide 
and carry out a coordinated plan of treat- 
ment for each offender, based upon his indi- 
vidual needs.” As the Report describes it, the 
service unit begins to function when a per- 
son is received at the institution and con- 
tinues until he is paroled. It is described as 
both the case-working agency and the cen- 
tral co-ordinating agency of the institution 
which acts as an administrative aid to the 
superintendent and also plays an important 
role in the classification program. The Bed- 
ford Reformatory service unit includes a 
guidance supervisor, assigned by the De- 
partment of Correction, and one senior 
parole officer and two parole officers, as- 
signed by the Division of Parole. It is inter- 
esting to note that “each member of the 
parole officer staff in the Service Unit is a 
qualified social worker who is a graduate of 
an accredited school of social work and has 
had extensive case work experience in pri- 
vate social agencies dealing with the prob- 
lems of families and children” (p. 29). 

There is a nine-page statement dealing 
with supervision of parolees. This subject is 
often overlooked in reports by parole agen- 
cies, and annual reports rarely give the read- 
er any indication of the basic philosophy of 
supervision followed by the agency. For this 
reason, the inclusion of an extensive state- 
ment of this kind is a definite contribution 
to the field. The statement itself can be de- 
scribed as a good one for the most part, al- 
though this reviewer believes that it reflects 
some of the confusion in the field itself, 
where there is a constant struggle with the 
many realistic problems of case work in an 
authoritarian setting. The spirit displayed is 
a good one, and the statement should be dis- 
cussed widely by practitioners in this spe- 
cialized field. One can hope that out of these 
discussions there will come some agreement 
as to what parole supervision really is. 


FRANK T, FLYNN 
University of Chicago 
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Philadelphia County Board Department of Public 
Assistance, Annual Report, 1949. Philadel- 
phia, 1950. Pp. 24. 

This short annual report is interesting. It 
asks questions of public concern about the as- 
sistance programs and answers them simply. 
To tell the reader that “every man’s history is 
unique” is to identify him with those about 
whom he is reading. Interpretation is further 
carried on in the unusually well-selected pic- 
tures—the one of the aged woman is beautiful 
in its dignity and loneliness. 

The case material is honestly and sympa- 
thetically presented, but it could be more fully 
interpreted. Why should a visitor continue to 
deduct a son’s contribution if she “suspects” 
that the mother is not receiving it? If policy 
dictates this procedure, why not say so and ex- 
plain why. Then there is the blind client who 
works to help support his family and does not 
want a Seeing Eye dog, has not learned Braille, 
and will not have a talking-book machine in his 
home. A moment of sympathy for the frustrated 
visitor may be indicated, but the family is 
happy in a quiet way. An ADC mother was em- 
ployed before receiving an ADC grant, and the 
unsupervised older son becomes delinquent. He 
continues to be delinquent after the mother re- 
mains in the home, but “the living conditions 
are extremely poor with four persons crowded 
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into two rooms in a squalid neighborhood and 
the mother can hardly make ends meet’ be- | 
cause of an inadequate grant. Is this story in- 7 
tended to make the reading public pause and ~ 
think about its responsibilities? Is this an ob- — 
lique appeal for more adequate grants? Is this © 
a criticism of the agency? ’ 

The desire of the agency to serve the com- ~ 
munity is nicely discussed. The opening sen- | 
tence has a reassuring dignity—“‘When a Phila- | 
delphian finds himself in need, his first step is to 
apply at one of the agency’s five district of- | 
fices.”’ The final chapter looks forward toa time | 


when the social insurance programs are ex- 7 
tended and when public aid on a needs’ basis 


can become a “residual program” needed only 
by the small number not entitled to insured 
benefits. Public assistance programs will then 
be less costly and therefore less subject to 
public criticism. One may well wish that it 
was not necessary to be so apprehensive about 
the cost of the categorical and general relief 
programs. Whatever their current stage of de- 
velopment, these programs are a vital part of 
the welfare picture today. If the welfare of the 
people is not the first concern of government, 
what is? 

Caro. K. GOLDSTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 


CONTRIBUTORS 


OTHER THAN CHICAGO FACULTY 


KATHERINE A. KENDALL, formerly Social 
Affairs Officer, Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, effective January 1, 
IQSI. 


Dorotuy W. Dovuctas is professor of eco- 
nomics at Smith College. 


THEODORE C. BLEGEN is dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota. 


Mary E. RALt is a district secretary of the 
Family Service Bureau, United Charities 
of Chicago. 


SAMUEL K. JacosBs, who was with OFRRO and 
UNRRA for four years, is now in New 
York with the Queens Family Service 
Bureau of the Salvation Army. 














